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Art. 1.—Del’ arte di vedere nelle belle arte del desegno, 
Secondo i principit di Sulzer e di Mengs. Venezia, 
1798. 1I2mo. 


This little work is frequently put into the hands of travellers 
at Rome, as a good guide, in the survey of the productions of 
the ancient and modern arts. [t is anonymous, but we believe 
it is the composition of Milizia, a highly approved modern 
writer on architecture. It inculeates the doctrines of the 
modern German school in matters of taste, as may be inferred 
from the title; and its chief fault perhaps is an affectation of 
originality, and misplaced emphasis of expression. ‘The fol- 
lowing passage will be sufficient to indicate the principles, 
which are inculeated in the work, and will serve, at the same 
time, as a suitable introduction, to the remarks, which we 
propose to submit to the indulgence of our readers. 


‘The artist, who should imitate nature, such as she is, would 
entirely fail of his object. It is not worth so much trouble, to 
imitate that, which we have constantly under our eyes. ‘The 
true worth of art is, to develope that, which in nature is 
never found united in one object. For this reason, those, who 
confine themselves merely to copying nature, are called natur- 
alists, and whatever amount of labor they may put into their 
copies, they can deserve no great applause. ‘There are occa- 
sions, when such imitation would be censurable, and the more 
so, the more faithful it is. Who could endure the sight of 
torments and monsters, if so faithfully represented as to seem 
real? Ifthe Laocoon terrified us, it would cease to be a wonder 
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2 Statuary. [Jan- 


of the Fine Arts, whose ob‘ect is to please, whatever be the 
subject, whether joyful or sad, majestic or light, tender or scorn- 
ful. ‘Terror is not delight. Accordingly eyes painted to 
represent nature, or of enamel or silver, as they sometimes were 
in ancient statues, are of ill effect; and still worse, coloring the 
entire statue. A fine engraving would be better than a colored 
statue. 

‘It would appear from these principles that portraits and busts 
are not the legitimate object of the sculptor. If it is merely a 
likeness, then the merit is not great. It is a fault, if the simpli- 
city of nature is abandoned. ‘I'o have value as a work of art, it 
must partake of the beau ideal; and this may be best effected by 
preserving a resemblance in the countenance, making as it were 
the eulogy of it, and idealizing all the rest.’ 


We have been particularly led to the consideration of the 
subject of Statuary by the circumstance that within two or three 
years a statue of our beloved Washington, from the chise! of the 
most renowned living artist, has been erected in Boston. The 
expense of this beautiful work of art has been defrayed from 
contributions, collected more than tw enty years since, in 
Massachusetts ; which from the length of time necessary to the 
completion of such a statue, and the excellent care taken 
of the fund, have accumulated to a sum sufficient to defray 
the entire expenses of its erection. It is therefore a tribute of 
veneration from the individuals united in it, to the memory 
of the Father of his country. 

This is the second work of the class, with which our coun- 
try is now enriched. The legislature of North Carolina, 
several years ago, procured a statue of Washington from the 
chisel of Canova. The possession of these two works, from 
the two first artists of the age, is of great importance to the 
study and practice of sculpture in America; and, considering 
the great demand on the time of the surviving as of the de- 
ceased Master, it is a piece of good fortune to the country, 
which the lovers of art cannot too highly appreciate. 

We do not propose, at this time, to enter into a comparison 
of the two works; nor into a detailed consideration of that 
most recently exhibited to the public admiration, the statue of 
Washington by Chantrey. Most of the judgments formed, at 
the present day, of either, will be likely to proceed upon ‘the 
ground of likeness to the original; a ground of minor import- 
ance, and of uncertain opinion. It is ‘only when the generation 
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of those who recollect the original shall have entirely passed 
off; and the multiplicity of different portraits shall have pro- 
duced indistinctness in the prevailing conceptions of the 
countenance of the illustrious original, that the merits of these 
works can be discussed purely on principles of taste. 

The occasion has, however, seemed to us a favorable one, 
for some general consideration of this department of fine art, 
as it existed in its greatest perfection, among the ancient 
Greeks. If we can ascertain the causes of that perfection, we 
can inquire with greater safety, into the probability of its re- 
vival in modern times, and what is of chief importance to us, in 
our own country. It is an art certainly deserving the shades 
attention of the man of taste, as in the highest degree beautiful 
and attractive in itself,—singular in its history, and in some 
respects endued with advantages, over every other effort of 
human genius to express and immortalize itself. Books are 
written in languages, which become obsolete, or (to use the 
more expressive popular phrase) deed. Eloquence and 
poetry lose a part of their raciness, by filtration through the 
dictionary and grammar. Magnificent edifices have scarce 
ever been preserved for many ages, in their original state. 
Those which, like the pyramids, are built for permanence, are 
rarely beautiful. ut the creations of statuary, from the 
nature of this art, are susceptible of almost perfect preser- 
vation ; and in some few instances have been preserved nearly 
uninjured, presenting to our eyes almost the same spectacle, 
which they did to the eyes of those, for whom they were origi- 
nally produc ‘ed, two thousand years ago. The productions “of 
this art, more exclusively than those of architecture, belong 
purely to taste. Architecture is by necessity, to a certain 
degree, a useful art, and in a climate like ours, not a little of 
the beauty of almost any building, must be sacrificed to its 
purposes of utility. A Grecian temple, for instance, without 
any entrance for light or air, except at the door, would poor ly 
serve the purposes either of church or bank. But Statuary, in 
its highest application, is addressed purely to the taste, and 
like poetry, though capable of being made useful, aims in itself 
at another object, the refined pleasure produced by the survey 
of a beautiful work of art. 

Many of the metaphysical writers on the subject, therefore, 
particularly among the Germans, are apt to interweave in their 
essays on subjects of art, attempts to define beauty and settle 
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some ultimate principles of taste. Not many have the courage 
to imitate Winckelmann, and admit, at the outset, that beauty 
cannot be defined, nor the principles of taste reduced to any 
ulterior foundation. It is somewhat singular, that, as men have 
been obliged to borrow from their corporeal senses the word, 
by which they designate the intellectual power, and have called 
the faculty, whereby we take cognizance of beauty, taste, they 
have not been more willing to allow, that the intellectual, like 
the bodily taste, is a final principle, and that beauty is no more 
susceptible of analysis than sweet, or bitter. 

It is granting much to admit, that it is even as susceptible of 
analysis, as what are called the sensible properties of things. 
Though it is doubtful whether any two persons mean precisely 
the same thing, by sweet and bitter ; yet there is as little doubt, 
that they mean nearly the same thing. Whereas that beauty 
is naturally the same or nearly the same to any two individuals 
is much more questionable. ‘T’o all useful purposes, the search 
for its ulterior principle may be abandoned, and taste may be 
considered as a faculty to be formed, cultivated, improved, and 
perverted, and beauty as a thing to be ascertained by induc- 
tion, comparison, and experience. 

The art of Statuary, taking it in the elevated sense we have 
already indicated, may be considered a lost art in the world. 
We say not this, from bigotry toward the ancients; for the 
decline of the art may be traced in part to causes, intimately 
connected with the best features of modern society. But a 
single country only, at the present day, and we might say a 
single city,—Rome,—exhibits any thing like a school of Stat- 
uary, and that is avowedly founded on the study of the antique. 
Thither a few gifted geniuses repair to imbibe that traditionary 
instruction, and to behold those ancient models, which are al- 
most exclusively confined to that spot. From the skill, which 
they acquire in Italy, and from the study of ancient remains, 
in other parts of the world, a few artists of renown have formed 
themselves out of Italy. Among these, the most eminent 
living, is Chantrey in England, who even during the life-time 
of Canova, was thought by many good judges of the art in 
England, to equal, if not to surpass, that celebrated sculptor. 
But Chantrey, like Canova, Thorwaldsen, and the other best 
artists of the day, can scarce lay claim to the character of 
inventive excellence, as being in their relation to the ancient 
sculptors, what Chatham and Burke are to the ancient orators. 
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The ancient sculptors, as we shall presently state more in de- 
tail, enjoyed the honorable prerogative of exhibiting in ivory 
and gold, in marble and in brass, the national divinities, the 
deified heroes, and great men, whose genius and exploits 
seemed to have something in them of divine. The “human 
face divine” is almost the only divine thing, which modern 
sculptors are called to execute ; and that not as rendered truly 
divine by the chisel of the creative artist, but faithfully copied, 
with all the blemishes of humanity. Nine tenths of the com- 
missions given to the greatest sculptors of the day, are the 
portraits of ‘prosperous gentlemen” and ladies, curious to have 
their likeness, as it is called, in marble. It is plain, that a 
demand for such works can do little to form the powers of the 
artist, for great efforts of invention, or to create a school of art. 
A Poet, who spent the greater part of his life in composing 
obituary verses for a fee, would stand in somewhat the same 
relation to the art of poetry, that the sculptor does to the art of 
Statuary, whose chisel can be always commanded for a_ bust. 
In some form or other, portrait-making has taken precedence 
of every other kind of sculpture in modern times. The pop- 
ular principles of judging, applied to any work in marble, will 
consequently be found to refer to a greater or less degree of 
historical truth and natural resemblance. Now though a fine 
likeness in marble of a friend or a public benefactor is a very 
desirable thing, which no man of sense undervalues, yet it can- 
not in itself be regarded, as a great effort of genius. It is evi- 
dently a mechanical affair, giving less scope to the imagination 
of the artist, than the planning and erection of a fine edifice. 
That we possess the former can hardly be considered as inter- 
fering with the doctrine, that we have lost that sublimer art, of 
the same name, which produced the Jupiter Olympius. 

There is indeed one species of modern sculpture, which 
admits a pretty free exercise of inventive genius, and which 
has perhaps had a principal agency in preserving the art in so 
high a degree of excellence as it still exhibits; and this is the 
monuments of great men. ‘The characters of great public ben- 
efactors, illustrious commanders, sublime geniuses, and devoted 
patriots are precious in the memory of men; and in the grate- 
ful task of immortalizing them, some of the most valuable 
productions of modern sculpture have had their origin. The 
monument of the princess of Saxe-Teschen at Vienna, (if not 
a little too theatrical for marble) representing a funeral proces- 
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sion, in which an aged pensioner, and orphan children are 
represented as following their benefactress to the tomb, is one 
of the most pleasing works of Canova. ‘T'wo little infants, in 
one of the English cathedrals, by Chantrey, represented on 
their tomb, as fallen gently asleep, clasped in each others’ white 
arms, are also of great sweetness and beauty. ‘The two heroic 
statues of Washington, by the rival artists of the day, may be 
regarded as monuments of an elevated order. Works of this 

class possess a dignity, a character, and a charm as far re- 
moved from that of likeness, and the perception of resemblance, 
as the heart is from the senses. 

We do not propose, at the present time, to pursue this topic, 
nor inquire how far, in a class of works of this general de- 
scription, historical truth is to be studied in detail. A contro- 
versy exists on this head, but as often happens, the difference 
is more in the theory, than in practice. Mr. Chantrey pro- 
fesses to be a resolute champion of historical truth; that is to 
say, of the modern costume, in the statues of distinguished 
characters of modern times. Canova, on the other hand, 
pleaded for the imitation only of those parts of nature, which 
are pleasing, and as such contributed to the final object of the 
art. In the result, it will perhaps be found, that each of these 
masters has endeavored to avoid the literal fulfilment of his 
own canons of taste. The mantle of Canova’s Washington 
and the position in the chair, particularly the latter, are 
strongly in modern taste; and the cloak, in which Ch: antrey 
has enveloped the hero has an exceedingly Roman sinus. 
We should, at any rate, like to see the man, who would ven- 
ture into the streets, with such a ‘modern. costume.’ 
Nor is this the only instance, where Mr. Chantrey has shewn, 
that, in defending modern costume he means a kind of sculp- 
tor’s costume, devised to conceal nearly all the peculiarities 
of the real modern dress; which we believe, whenever it is 
faithfully imitated, to be, as far as it goes, fatal to the eftect 
of the art. On the other hand, in leaving any part of 
General Washington’s person naked, especially while he is 
employed in writing his valedictory address, seated in a superb 
chair of state, we must own, we think Canova has carried the 
antique to a point beyond the reach of our notions of congruity. 
It is not because we know General Wasbington did not dress sO, 
but because such an exhibition is out of taste, and not pleasing. 

No art is more eminently Grecian, than that of noble sculp- 
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ture. Some of the great nations, who preceded the Greeks, 
lavished on the arts all the resources of powerful monarchies ; 
but from causes partly physical and partly political, brought 
that of sculpture to no great excellence. ‘The Babylonians 
erected their stupendous temple; an artificial mountain of 
bricks ; but we have no accounts ‘of any school of sculpture 
among them. On the ruins of Persepolis, are still to be seen 
no inconsiderable remains of a grave and solemn style of sculp- 
ture, quite equal to the earlier Grecian manner. In fact the 
old Persian Mardichora, as Heeren defines the monster on 
these ruins, bears a very tolerable comparison with the lions of 
the gateway of Mycene. The Egyptians, in the magnitude 
and solidity of their edifices, surpassed every thing which the 
Greeks attempted; but their representations of the human 
form never lost the stiffness of the first essays; the arms re- 
mained attached to the sides of the body, and the limbs. stiff 
and inflexible. As the Greeks derived the rudiments of all 
their arts from the Egyptians or Phenicians, there is no diffi- 
culty in admitting, that from them also, they took their first 
lessons in Statuary. In fact, in adopting the national divinities 
of Egypt, it was scarcely possible, that the Greeks should not 
adopt the traditional mode of representing them. Accordingly ‘ 
on the oldest Grecian coins, the figures betray an Egy ptian 
stiffness; and though there are no statues in existence from 
the age of the earliest coins, yet the older the statues are, the 
more they exhibit of this immobility. 

The rudiments of Statuary in Greece have been the subject 
of considerable controversy, as we had occasion to state more 
particularly in this journal some time ago. _ It is a controversy, 
however, interesting only to the critic and the antiquary, into 
which we have no temptation now to enter. It respects that 

early period in Greece, before her civilization was mature ; 
when the art was little else than the imitation of Egyptian mo- 
dels; and before it had begun to feel the operation of those 
causes, which led to its subsequent perfection. As Greece did 
in the art of sculpture eventually attain a perfection, in which 

as she had no predecessor she may be allowed to be self- 
taught, and in which she has been the instructress of all na- 
tions, which have succeeded her in ancient or modern times, 
we shall endeavor in the remainder of this article, to indicate 
what may be supposed to be the chief causes, contributing to 
the attainment of this perfection. 
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1. The first unquestionably is the climate of the country ; 
holding a middle place between the cold and unfriendly re- 
gions of the north, and ihe oppressive temperature of the 
tropics. No perfection, we believe, in any noble arts, has, in 
any age of the world, been attained in climates so hot, as to 
destroy the European complexion ; and it is perhaps equally 
without example, that this perfection can be reached in any 
very high latitude. As all the experience of the world then 
points to the temperate zone, as the region of high improvement 
in the arts of civilization, so certainly there i is no country, which 
so truly as Greece, may be regarded as presenting the hap- 
piest mean in this temperature. With respect to the art of 
sculpture, the favorable influence of a genial climate is perhaps 
more immediate, than in the case of any of the other arts. Sta- 
tues exposed to the air, ina mild climate, do not suffer ; they 
are neither weather-beaten by tempests, nor disjointed by frost ; 
nor spotted with smoke. The Caryatides, which, till the re- 
cent bombardments, supported the portico of the temple of 
Erectheus, i in the Athenian Acropolis, were, with the excep- 
tion of what has been done by violent and barbarous hands, as 
fresh and beautiful as when first erected. The joints between 
the tambours, in the columns of the Parthenon, remain, for 
aught the weather has done, as close and almost impercept- 
ible as ever. 

But the immediate effect on the preservation of works of 
art is but the first of the modes, in which a genial climate pro- 
motes its progress. The same quality of climate leads to an 
out-doors’ existence, not less propitious to the advancement of 
Statuary. In climates exposed to great vicissitudes, to vio- 
lent heats and excessive colds, man is driven from the open 
face of day, to take refuge beneath roofs, and within the en- 
closure of walls. It is true, he can carry the works of art 
with him to these retreats, and in the progress of luxury, if 
not of refinement, this is done. ‘The most beautiful pro- 
ductions of the genius and taste of the sculptor are ye 
secluded within the recesses of palaces, and concealed i 
halls and galleries, which none but a favored few can + 
proach. The Laccoon group was actually found at Rome, 
in an interior apartment of one of the imperial palaces, In 
a room, without a window or a skylight, and where it was 
only visible by torches to courtiers. But it needs not be said, 
that these are not the circumstances most favorable to the 
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growth of the art. It is not thus, that it can first operate on 
the public feeling, and then by a strong reaction advance itself, 
under the stimulus of a diffusive popular taste. Nor were the 
brilliant works of the best age of Greece thus secluded from 
the public gaze. They were set up on lofty pedestals, in the 
market-place, the home of the news-loving Greek. ‘The im- 
ages of the heroes, to whom the ardent imaginations of their 
countrymen assigned the honors of an apotheosis, stood, as it 
were, lifted on rich columns of porphyry and marble, toward 
the heavens they had gone to inhabit. Rows of statesmen, 
orators, and generals surrounded the public squares and the 
forum ; a memento to the busy throng beneath of the character 
of their fathers. The friezes of the peripteral temples exhib- 
ited pompous sculptured trains of the men and the exploits, 
which history or tradition had commemorated. The _pedi- 
ments of the public buildings were filled up with imposing 
groups; marble statues stood aloft on the corners of the roofs, 
—on the very pinnacle. Pausanias assures us, that in sailing 
from Cape Sunium toward the Piraeus, a distance of near forty 
miles, the mariner took for his land-mark the golden point of 
the spear and the glittering shield of that statue of Minerva of 
ivory and gold, a dazzling Colossus of thirty-nine feet in height, 
which Phidias had placed on the very summit of the Parthe- 
non. If the opinion of the most learned writer on the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius, (Quatremere de Quincy) can be trusted, 
that noble temple was of the hypzthral construction ; the court 
in which the god sat upon his gorgeous throne, was open at 
the top; and nothing but his own heavens was permitted to 
cover the head of the father of men and gods. Such, be- 
neath a mild, transparent, exhilarating sky, were the museums 
and galleries of Greece. The citadel of Athens was the exhi- 
bition-room of Phidias. The clear, elastic air and bright 
sun did for his statues, in the broad face of day, what must be 
effected in our climates, in closed halls, by blinds, shutters, 
ground-glass, baise doors, linen curtains, and every bulwark 
we can command against frosts, mildews, and east winds. 
This unrestrained exposure, open inspection, and daily inti- 
macy, if we may so express it, with the most admirable works 
of art, must have produced and nourished a sort of indigenous 
taste among the Greeks, which becomes a rare accomplishment 
in colder climates, acquired under circumstances, in which a 
small part only of the community is placed. 

VOL. XXXI1.—wNO. 70. 
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Then we must consider the general effect on man,—senses 
and mind,—of a genial climate. ‘This is a subject, on which the 
plainest truth will seem like extravagant romance to those, who 
have not, in their own experience, compared a northern and a 
Neapolitan winter. Whoever has compared them, and felt the 
excitement of the ‘common sun, the air, the skies,’ in one of the 
favored regions of the Levant, will agree with us, that no other 
stimulus, no cordial draught, no strain of music, no cheerful 
conversation approaches in its effect, to the animation imparted 
to the frame and the feelings, by the simple agency of a fair, clear 
day, a soft, elastic air, and a bright sun traversing the cloudless 
heavens, and kindling every thing into life and joy. It is not too 
much to admit, that such influences must produce a somewhat 
different race of beings from those, who live in regions, where 
it is as much as skill and money can effect to keep warm in 
winter, and cool in summer; where, for six months of the 
year, hands, limbs, and muscles are rendered comparatively 
useless, by the quantity of flannel, fur, cloth, and leather, that 
must be put about them. ‘The organization of man is not so 
much less exquisite, than that of a grape-vine, as that, while 
the quality of the wine depends not merely on the country or 
province, but on the very acre of ground, on which it grew, the 
human organization should be indifferent to climate and region. 
On the contrary, we believe, that the diminutive and torpid Lap- 
lander, the thick-lipped, low-browed, woolly-headed African, 
and the blooming child of the Caucasian race, are all ‘of one 
blood,’ and that subsequently operating circumstances, (and 
particularly climate,) acting through a long succession of ages, 
have produced the difference, which we now witness in ap- 
pearance, character, and capacity. Now the Greeks enjoyed 
precisely that climate, which seems most favorable to the pro- 
duction of those effects, whose magnitude in a lapse of ages is 
so astonishing. We will not further press the consideration, 
how auspicious it must be to the progress of the Fine Arts. If 
not yet convinced, we must be, by dwelling on the opposite 
effects of an unfriendly climate. Does any one think it strange, 
that the Greenlander or the Esquiinaux,—toiling in the sum- 
mer for his scanty supply of rank and odious sustenance, and 
laying up his oil and blubber and drift wood for a dreary 
polar winter, which is to be almost literally slept away, without 
any light but that of his lamp, in a cavern covered with ice, 
that never melts,—has never produced a work of fine art? 
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Does any one think it necessary to go beyond the climate to 
account for his not doing it ? 

It is true that, in modern times, for a reason we will state, this 
circumstance is less decisively operative than it was in antiquity. 
It is, in some degree, counteracted by the highly perfected 
state of international communication, mentally by means of the 
press, and physically, by the improved state of commerce. 
The extraordinary facilities of communication that now exist, 
have done much to make the distinction of climates in modern 
times less important than it was formerly. Of old, refinement 
was local; books scarce and dear; foreign languages little 
known ; and the human mind in one place isolated from the 
human mind in almost every other. Arts were invented, and 
after a limited prey valence, were lost; discoveries and inven- 
tions in one region required to be dio overed again, and re-in- 
vented in another. While the Chaldeans and Egy ptians, from 
their lofty towers, were observing the heavens and calculating 
eclipses, ‘the Greeks and Romans gazed on them, as a disorder 
in the sky, and searched the entrails of bullocks, to learn what 
they porte nded. The coast of Greece, on a fair day, is in 
sight of that of [taly ; and yet, if tradition say true, the Romans 
were obliged to se nd ten ambassadors to Athens, to learn their 
laws. Such was the state of mental intercourse. And as to 
physic al communication, it is sufficient to say, that the naviga- 
tion of the high seas was wholly unknown. In this state of 
things, all the natural differences ‘of character between nations, 
were much more strongly marke d, and permanent. With our 
art of printing, and our mariner’s compass, these differences 
are not a little softened away. Knowledge and art, discove- 
ries and refinements, like staple products and fruits, are trans- 
ported from clime to clime, with astonishing rapidity. Causes 
of improvement may be local, but their operation is diffusive. 
As in our high latitudes, we can furnish our tables with the 
pine-apples, the oranges, and the grapes of warmer climates, 
so the most unpropitious region may enjoy a considerable par- 
ticipation in the benefit of the mental energy, dev eloped in the 
most favored spot. Within reasonable limits, differences of 
climate and geographical position, which were anciently of mo- 
ment, have become comparatively inoperative. ‘The press has 
carried refinement into the depths of the Hercynian forest. 
The banks of the Elbe boast their galleries and museums, 
second only to those on the banks of the Tiber; and in the 
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dreariest corner of California the solitary Franciscan monk 
collects about him, in his cell, all the stores of European learn- 
ing. But with all the powerful influence of the press, in 
breaking down some of the old partition walls of nations, it is 
plain that there is a certain portion of the immediate operation 
of a genial climate, on the Fine Arts, the want of which the 
press can do nothing to supply. 

2°, Connected no doubt to a certain extent, in their origin, 
with the mild climate of the country, were certain institutions 
and traits of manners, the operation of which was highly favorable 
on several of the Fine Arts, and among others that of sculpture. 
We refer here to the national games and the character of the 
gymnastic exercises of the Greeks. The as ssembly at the 
games, from every part of Greece, stood in stead of almost 
every other kind of communication and intercourse. In con- 
sequence of their organization and popularity, every thing was 
calculated for the hearing of the ear, and the seeing of the eye. 
This of course,—to use a modern phraseology,—operated as a 
bounty on all the arts, that are connected with ocular inspec- 
tion. With respect to sculpture, the fashion of the age and 
country associated it in the most important manner with these 
Panhellenian festivals. ‘The favorite reward of the victor was 
the privilege of setting up his statue in the Olympian Altis. 

When a great deed has been achieved in modern times, a 
gold medal is bestowed in a morocco case; the freedom of the 
city is given in a snuff box; or a vote of thanks is passed by 
Congress. In Greece, when a victor at the Olympic games 
came home to his own town, the city gates were not thought 
worthy to let him in; a breach in the walls was made to admit 
him; pompous sacrifices and games followed ; and his statues 
adorned the market-place. Children were not left to spell out 
the history of their country or the exploits of their fathers, in 
compends and abridgments; but wherever they turned their 
eyes, in the hall at home, i in ‘the streets and squares abroad, it 
spoke to their senses; and awed and delighted them in brass 
and marble, twice the source of undying fame, once to the men, 
whose memory was thus preserved; and again to the artist, 
by whose genius this was effected. It is obvious, that the art, 
which was thus resorted to, as the last guerdon of merit, the 
crowning honor of genius, courage, eloquence, and success, 
could not but be brought to a prompt perfection. 
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There is another respect, in which the peculiar manners 
and institutions of the Greeks exercised a propitious influ- 
ence on the progress of sculpture; it was through the agency 
of the gymnastic exercises. ‘These exercises were in the 
highest repute; and were universally and enthusiastically cul- 
tivated. ‘The body was regarded, not as the slav e, but as the 
partner of the mind. It is particularly recorded of Pythagoras, 
(as it is even of Plato, who lived in the most fastidious age of 
Greece,) that he contended for the prize in wrestling. These 
exercises were, of course, productive of strength, health, and 
by necessary consequence, of beauty; to which the Greeks 
paid the tribute of an admiration almost superstitious, maintain- 
ing that beauty was perfection, and in the highest sense using 
but one word for the fair and the good. Deeming that nature 
would not have exerted such wondrous skill in our organiza- 
tion, were it unworthy of being kept in its originally healthy 
and pleasing state, this ancient people gave as much attention, 
and pains, and time, to the exercises of ae body, as to the 
culture of the mind. Hence, in promoting health, they pro- 
moted comeliness of form and feature. That they attained 
both objects, health as well as beauty, may be partly inferred 
from the fact, that several of the most afflictive modern dis- 
eases were unknown to the Greeks and Romans, (a cireum- 
stance considered important by Winckelmann among those, 
which favored the progress of the arts of design ;) while, after 
all allowance to be made for the flatteries of art, it is impossi- 
ble to doubt, that the Grecian proportions and features were 
more perfect than those of any modern nation. Here, there- 
fore, the artist was furnished with the most perfect models ; 
and down to the seers day, the copies in marble of the 
young men, who wrestled and threw the discus in the Grecian 
gymnasium and stadium, two thousand years ago, remain the 
best models for the sc ulptor. ‘The youthful artist, who would 
learn the symmetry of the human form at the present day, can 
pursue no suc h study of nature. He procures a plaster cast 
of an arm or of a head of some Apollo or Hercules, who, 
after having been buried fifteen centuries, has been dug up, 
shattered and mutilated, in the ruins of a Roman bath or 
palace. This he studies, this is his school. Such was the 
school of Michael Angelo. ‘The single fragment, called the 
Torso, a shapeless thing, without head, arms, or legs,—nay, 
which the artist himself is, from certain appearances, supposed 
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never to have finished, is itself called the school of Michael 
Angelo, on account of the study which he bestowed on this 
one fragment of antiquity. Raphael complains in a letter still 
extant, that in representing the divine beauties of his Madon- 
nas, he was obliged for want of models in nature, to copy from 
the ideal image in his own mind; but it is plain to see, what 
has often been observed, that this ideal image, as afterwards 
embodied on his canvass, was borrowed from the antique. 

As it was the public games, which contributed not a little to 
the formation of tine models of peisonal beauty, so the same 
games gave fuil opportunity to study these models. Sen- 
timent varies so entirely from period to period, and in differ- 
ent countries at the same time, that after a lapse of ages, it 
sometimes becomes difficult to believe, that certain peculiari- 
ties in manners could ever have existed, which we know his- 
torically not only existed, but without any scandal or re- 
proach. Most of the gymnastic exercises were performed 
with very light clothing, or none at all. ‘The games were, 
nevertheless, regarded as an inoffensive spectacle ;—were per- 
formed before whatever was most grave and dignified in 
Greece ;—and St. Paul in his Epistles borrows his imagery 
and metaphorical expressions more frequently from these 
games, than from any other source. ‘This then was the school 
of the artist; and his subjects were not Paris plaster casts of 
marble images, but the living ingenuous youth of Greece. 
The modern artist, who would study from a living model, must 
content himself with such an one, as can be hired for the draw- 
ing apartment of the academy. We send out to the Canovas 
and Chantreys for monumental statues of our venerated hero, 
and expect of them to represent, in its absolute perfection, the 
symmetry of the human frame; and yet so inconsistent is public 
sentiment, that the most effectual, almost the only adequate 
means of acquiring the skill to do this, is interdicted by the 
law of decorum; and high-minded and honorable artists are 
obliged to descend to hired vagabonds, to furnish them with 
models of the human frame. It is plain that the art must 
suffer by this state of things, and the artist be degraded and 
humiliated by the restraints thus imposed upon him, and the 
progress and cultivation of his art become an ill-adjusted affair, 
in which an end is demanded, while the most efficient means 
to effect that end are in discredit. 

3°. The progress of sculpture (as also of architecture) was 
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favored in Greece by the abundance of fine marbles. It not 
only appex ars, that no great national school of sculpture has ever 
grown up in countries not provided with marble quarries; but 
the progress of Statuary in Greece seems to have kept pace 
with the gradually exte nded use of marble. Wood, the oldest 
material of statues, and clay are too soft and perishable for an 
art, Which aims at permanence in its very nature. For this 
reason, 1n part, among the Babylonians, whose country furnish- 
ed no quarries of marble, we find no trace of an improved 
school of Statuary ; and if they formed images of wood and 
clay ata very early period, as they seem to have done, it could 
not be expected that works of so frail a structure should survive 
the stupendous piles of the same material, which have for ages 
been reduced to undistinguishable ruins. The Egyptians had 
quarries in abundance, but they were chiefly of granite and sand- 
stone, neither of them adapte d, in appearance or quality, to the 
finer uses of Statuary. In Greece there were inexhaustible quar- 
ries of marble, partic ularly the two renowned species, the Parian 
and the Pentelican. Of these, the marble of the island of Paros 
was the best, being of a finer grain and softer texture, so that 
it could be wrought to the most delicate imitation of the hair. 
‘The marble of Mount Pentelicus had a coarser grain and was 
somewhat more brittle. Its vicinity to Athens, however, was 
a great advantage ; and according to Wincke enna, nine tenths 
of the works of se ulpture produced at Athens, were of Pentel- 
ican marble. It is a singular circumstance, that, notwithstand- 
ing the abundance and beauty of this stone, its use in Greece 
for the purposes of Statuary, ‘dates from a comparatively late 
period. No certain trace of it is discovered before the age 
of Solon; and even down to the time of Phidias, the practice 
prevailed of making the main portion of a statue of wood, and 
the head, hands, and feet, of marble. It was not long before 
a similar mode of executing statues was resorted to, from a 
different cause. When marble statues began to abound, 
something more costly and exquisite was made use of for works 
of the highest character. ‘The statue of Minerva, which Phid- 
ias executed for the people of Platewa, on occasion of the 
victory over Mardonius, was in the elder taste,—wood, with 
extremities of marble. But the Minerva of the Parthenon, 
which was proverbial for its beautiful proportions, was of ivory 
and gold, and so was the Jupiter Olympius. Brass or bronze 
was likewise used in many works of art, and the skill of cast- 
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ing it reached a perfection never since attained. The cow of 
Myron was of classic renown ; it was standing at Athens in the 
time of Cicero, and is commended by hin iu one of his ora- 
tions. In the time of Justinian it was at Rome; but was, 
probably, cast into armor in the dark ages, to be hacked to 
pieces in the senseless squabbles of the rival factions. After 
the art began to wane from the full-orbed perfection of Phidias, 
we hear scarce any thing of ivory and gold; and marble be- 
came almost exclusively “the material of wor ks of art, as it is, 
upon the whole, by far the best adapted for their various pur- 
poses. 

That this is the case, we may, besides the experience of 
Greece, appeal to Italy. Next to Greece, Italy is the only 
country in which Statuary has permanently flourished ; and is, 
we believe, the only country except Greece, which is certainly 
known to possess quarries of the finest marble. The Italian 
sculptors of the present day prefer the marble of Carrara to the 
Grecian, as more easily wrought. Winckelmann assigns the 
Parian a preference over the marble of Carrar a, in two res- 
pects, one of which he calls mildness, meaning, we suppose, 
the opposite of brittleness, the capacity of being wrought into 
the finest details, without springing, (a quality which he denies 
the Carrara to possess) and the other, the softer color of the 
Parian, approaching to the whiteness of a fair skin, and not 
dazzling white, like the Carrara. It was one of Canova’s 
secrets in the art, to bestow upon his statues a soft waxy ap- 
pearance, much more agreeable to the eye, as well as more 
favorable to the effect of the statue, than the shining surface of 
d:zzling white, which is commonly seen in recent works in 
marble. 

The quarries of Pentelicus are still of inexhaustible wealth, 
and are passed by the traveller on the road from Athens to 
Marathon. The magnificent structures at Athens, for which 
they furnished the material, and the thousands of statues from 
the same source, have made but an inconsiderable excavation 
on the hill side. You enter a spacious cavern, as it seems to 
be, and can hardly persuade yourself, that the temples of Mi- 
nerva and ‘Theseus, and the Propylea were hewn from the 
spot. ‘The surface of the cavern is coated with a thin green 
moss, producing a slight exterior discoloration ; and a blow 
from the hammer discloses in every part of it, the dazzling 
white stone of which the mountain consists. A living spring 
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of water flows through the lower part of the quarry; and in 
some cases, the sides are smoked and blackened with the fires, 
which the Greek shepherds have kindled within this retreat, 
when driven by storms fiom the mountain’s side. Were there 
any facilities in Attica for working the quarry, marble might 
still be procured to great advantage from Pentelicus, for ex- 
portation to any part of the world. ‘There is a regular descent 
to the sea, both towards Athens on one side, and Mar: itthon on 
the other ; and the blocks might be rolled down hill almost 
all the way to the Straits of Eubcea, or to the Pireus. 

The United States abound in marbles of great beauty ; 
though, we believe, none have yet been discovered in any 
quantity, which equal the Italian and Grecian marbles. This 
may possibly, however, be owing to the imperfect search 
which has yet been made. The geological features of . very 
considerable district, and the quarries of coarse marble a ready 
wrought, leave little doubt, that our country possesses a mate- 
rial adapted to all the purposes of Statuary. For the other 
purposes to which marble was applied in Greece, we possess 
in our granite and sienite, a stone, that leaves us nothing to 
desire, either as regards the more substantial qualities or the 
external appearance, There is no doubt, that after standing 
a century in our climate, a granite edifice would appear vastly 
more beautiful than a similar edifice of marble. As to the 
coarse calcareous stone, of which St. Peter’s and the Co- 
jiseum are built, it is not to be compared with our granite, any 
more than the Portland or Bath free stone in England. 

4°. The political constitution of Greece, and the state of 
liberty in that country, are usually cited as another cause of the 
pe rfection to which the arts (and ‘particul rly that of Statuary) 
were brought among them. This element ought not to be 
omitted in the discussion, though aay 9 not of the most de- 
terminate operation. The arts were brought to the highest 
perfection they ever attained in free nea an Greece; and 
they declined ‘after the age of Alexander. But they revived, 
with a splendor inferior only to that of the classical age, in im- 
perial Rome ; and nearly all the beautiful ancient works of 
Statuary, which have descended to us, are from a pericd sub- 
sequent to Alexander; subsequent to the age of Grecian free- 
dom. ‘The greatest part of what has been done in modern 
times for the cultivation and improvement of these arts, has 
been by popes, and sovereign princes, and their nobility. 
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For the very perfection of any free and liberal art, there 
must, it is certain, be much genuine political liberty. The 
mind will not expand ; it will not exert its elastic power ; genius 
will not range heaven and earth, in the glory of its creative 
might, without liberty. It is not enough, that the artist himself 
be “protected, encouraged, and paid ; he must see a prosperous, 
free and happy people around him, or he cannot give himself 
up, fearlessly and with full heart, to the inspiration within. But 
this is the indispensable condition only of the very highest 
excellence, of that last grace and perfection, which power can- 
not command, which industry cannot work out, which money 
cannot buy. All that they can—and it is much,—all that a 
splendid prince can order to be done and will liberally pay 
for,—and this is very much,—can be done under a paternal 
despotism. 

The arts, in fact, are expensive. Marble or even granite 
temples, and colossal statues of marble, ivory, and gold are 
not to be had for a song; and free countries—rather, free 
governments,—are commonly poor; free, because they are 
poor. Even the great works of Athens were paid for, by a 
process, which would awkwardly find a place among the _insti- 
tutions of a free government, as understood by us. Most of 
them owed their existence to the tribute, which the Athenians 
extorted from the islands and cities in their alliance. Nor was 
the freedom of the Athenians themselves precisely of that 
quality, which we should think worth having. Was a naval 
expedition to be fitted out, certain individuals, possessing an 
estimated amount of property, were ordered each to prepare 
and equip, at his own expense, an armed ship for the public 
service, by a certain day, on penalty of outlawry. Were the 
walls of the city in need of repair, other rich citizens had the 
honor of building them up, at their own expense. The im- 
mortal oration of Demosthenes for the crow n, pronounced by 
a competent judge, (Tully) the most exalted flight of human 
eloquence, grew out of the designation of Demosthenes to 
repair the city walls, after the disastrous battle of Cheronea ; 
which he did chiefly at his own expense, and for which an 
honorary crown was voted him in the theatre, the propriety of 
which éschines contested ; and hence the name. 

In accordance with this view of Grecian liberty, we find 
that private individuals, generally speaking, were not the 
patrons of art; but that almost every thing was done in the 
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free ages of the republic by the state; and by the princes, 
after freedom was subverted. In Rome, individuals were 
munificent patrons of the arts, but there was no freedom in 
Rome, in the periods in which the arts flourished ; and the 
riches, which enabled the Luculli and the Agrippas to bestow 
a generous patronage on the arts, were derived from the 
presents of suppliant kings, the plunder of the allies, and the 
spoils of the enemy. Even Gallus, Virgil’s sentimental friend, 





cujus amor tantum mihi crescit in horas 
Quantum vere novo viridis se subjicit alnus, 


plundered Egyptian Thebes,—evrhausit ctvitatem,—to such a 
degree, that Augustus had to call him home,—and confiscate 
his property. 

The effect of our own institutions on the expensive arts is a 
curious and important question. All that entire liberty can do 
will be done. But private fortunes, in consequence of the law 
of distributions, which is the corner-stone of the republic, will 
always remain small in this country. Our Governments,—both 
National and State,—as they raise money only by taxation, 
will always be held to a severe economy, in its disbursement. 
Nevertheless, we do not despair of doing something respect- 
able for the arts. It is the public sentiment, we believe, that 
the capitol at Washington should be finished and decorated in 
a style becoming the metropolis of the Union ; and we hope to 
see its superb rotunda gradually filled up with the statues of 
the distinguished statesmen and heroes of our annals,—an his- 
torical pantheon of liberty. ‘The division of the country into 
numerous states and the contemporaneous growth of several 
large commercial cities, although unfavorable to that concen- 
tration of patronage and to that condensed stimulus, which 
belong to one metropolitan seat of civilization, may yet operate, 
by a generous rivalry. Virginia long ago procured for her 
capital a statue of her greatest son. North Carolina has fol- 
lowed the example, and enriched the country with the only 
specimen, which it possesses of the chisel of Canova. Is it at 
all probable, that no other State will imitate this example? On 
the contrary, we doubt if a half century elapses, before every 
State in the Union will have set up, as a sort of palladium, the 
statue of the Father of his country. So too of the exemple, 
which Boston has set, in procuring the beautiful work of Chan- 
trey, which we have already mentioned. Will New-York, and 
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Philadelphia, and Baltimore allow Boston to possess a work of 
this kind, in the comparison with which they have nothing to 
exhibit? We do not believe it. 

Nor do we wholly despair of what may be done, by individ- 
ual fortunes. Great as the tendenc y of every thing among us 
is to the golden mean of competence, the unrivalled prosperity 
of our happy country is constantly throwing large accumula- 
tions of fortune into the hands of individuals in all our large 
towns, and throughout the country. We greatly mistake the 
character of the country, if the cabinet-makers and the carpet- 
weavers are the only artists, who are to enjoy the patronage of 
our rich citizens. If we are not mistaken, the age of rose- 
wood and carved mahogany is already passing away; as for 
that of bors doré (thank heaven) it never fairly Fastest on us. 
We have a pleasing hope, that our young men and women of 
fortune are beginning to feel that, if they have money to spend 
in luxuries, it had better be appropriated to objects, that evince 
rather their own taste, than that of the upholsterer. Let this 
sentiment be fashionable, and the advancement of the art 
among us will begin. 

5°. The last cause, which contributed to bring the art of 
Statuary to perfection, among the ancient Greeks, was its em- 
ployment in the service of religion. The sculptor and the poet 
were in fact the authors of the popular mythology. When 
Phidias was asked, whence he drew his conception of the 
Jupiter Olympins, he repeated the kines, in which Homer 
describes the father of the gods, shaking Olympus with his 
nod. This association of Statuary with the popular faith, did 
for this art, what was done for the lovely and kindred art of 
pairiiag, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, by enlisting it 
in the service of Christianity. Unhappily it is a consequence of 
our human weakness, that great movements of reformation are 
apt, i2 some respects, to pass to extremes. How much has not 
one of the sublimest arts, which human skill has ever wrought 
out and perfected, suffered by having its most finished and 
exquisite productions swept from the churches? And what 
gcod principle or good feeiing has gained by it? We know 
none. 

In ancient Greece and Rome, every temple had the image 
of iis peculiar divinity and of numerous others,—all held by the 
popular faith in a veneration, which was imparted to their 
statues. Phidias was banisued from Athens, for having wrought 
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his own portrait and that of his patron Pericles, into the shield 
of his Minerva: and the inhabitants of Elis would not permit 
him to put his name on any part of the Jupiter Olyimpius. 
This sanctity of the work gave dignity to the art and the artist, 
without doing him any real lujury, even in the trifling sacrifice 
of self-love, (like that alluded to) which it imposed :—for what 
did Phidias lose of renown, by not being permitted to intro- 
duce his name on the footstool of his Jupiter ? Well was it 
known, throughout the Grecian world, that of all who worship- 
ped that Jupiter, there was but one, who could have dared to 
fashion his awful brow. 

Such was the peculiar character of the Grecian mythology, 
that, under the name of gods, the artist was permitted to em- 
body the widest range of natural, or imaginative existence. No 
restraint was imposed on his invention, when it was taken into 
the service of religion. ‘The Olympian thunderer, the god- 
dess of wisdom, the perfect manhood of Apollo, the chaste 
huntress, the queen of love, gods and demigods, nymphs, 
fauns, muses, graces, the whole heavens of the Grecian pan- 
theon, were to be created by the sculptor. 

For the Christian world these elegant vanities have passed 
away; and the art of the sculptor does not lend itself very 
appropriately, even to the permitted and decent ornament of 
our places of worship. It is not impossible, that, for this very 
reason, it must, in its highest perfection, continue to be a lost 
art. For patriotic, festive, and monumental purposes, it may 
still be patronised, cultivated, and carried to an elevated point 
of beauty. But whether it is possible for any art, whose basis 
is laid in the refined sentiments, to be sustained at the point of 
perfection, without an intimate association with religion, we 
doubt. At all events thus much is true :—the highest efforts of 
music, painting, architecture, statuary, poetry, have been con- 
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whom was referred so much of the Message of the Pr esident, 
as relates to the Bank of the United States. April 13, 
1830. pp. 42. 





The President of the United States cannot be justly charged 
with having prematurely presented the subject of the United 
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States’ Bank to the deliberate consideration of the people. If 
there are few things, as we are assured by the Committee of 
Ways and Means,* ‘so vitally connected with the health of 
the body politic, or in which the pecuniary interests of society 
are so extensively and deeply involved,’ it cannot be held up 
too frequently to the close observation of an intelligent commu- 
nity, nor the circumstances of its importance be too clearly 
illustrated or too powerfully enforced. It may with equal rea- 
son be esteemed a fit subject for public scrutiny by those also, 
who believe that the body politic might enjoy excellent health 
even without the National Bank. ‘That opulent institution en- 
joys an exclusive privilege ; it possesses a capital so immense 
as to have an almost controlling influence on the money mar- 
kets of the country ; it engages very largely in all parts of the 
United States in the business of discounting ; it boasts, or its 
friends boast for it, that it has acquired by virtue of its charter, 
a grand censorship over every local bank in the country ; and, 
by means of its extensive branches, and the vast deposites of 
the Government, it has facilities for obtaining virtually a mo- 
nopoly of the very profitable operations of exchange. The 
time is now drawing near, when the charter of this body, if re- 
newed at all, will probably be renewed for a period, extending 
through the active portion of the lives of the present genera- 
tion. It is in reason, therefore, to discuss its nature, and the 
expediency of its continuance ; especially since the renewal 
will serve as a precedent, and will perhaps decide the question 
forever. Founded originally with exclusive reference to the 
services of the Government and the public good, the National 
Bank should itself rather invite than shun discussion. All its 
interests, which require to be upheld for the common welfare, 
have nothing to fear from a deliberate investigation. 

Tie course pursued by the United States’ Bank since its 
incorporation, entitles it to the fairest hearing. With some ex- 
ceptions in the earlier part of its career, it has conducted its 
affairs strictly according to the received principles, by which 
the best banks in the country are regulated. It has adopted 
among its officers many, who had acquired experience and 
established a reputation in the service of older corporations. It 
has been supported in its career by the basis of a solid capital ; 
its modes of doing business have been exact, gentlemanly and 





* Mr. Mc Dutfie's Report,—page 1. 
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accommodating ; it has not perverted its excessive and almost 
irresponsible powers to any purpose of a grasping cupidity, but 
has rather used them with irreprehensible moderation. 'To- 
wards many of the banks in the West, it has exhibited a foster 
ing kindness ; and although it has ample resources to crush 
any inconsiderable rival and wreak its vengeance on a feeble 
enemy, yet it has never, as far as our knowledge extends, at- 
tempted to subvert the credit, or even impair the rightful ac- 
tivity of any local institution. 

But while it is right to pass high encomiums on the di- 
rection of the National Bank, justice equally re quires the asser- 
tion, that this bank has made _ no inventions in financial skill, 
and has only done on a large scale what the institutions of 
Massachusetts have always effected on a smaller one, even 
during the gloomy period of the war. The undoubted merits 
of the National Bank are urged too exclusively ; as though 
other sound establishments of the country were not just as 
wisely, moderately, and efficiently conducted. It is sometimes 
eulogized beyond all reasonable bounds ; as though the public 
wealth and credit had been suddenly called into a healthy ex- 
istence ; as though but for it ‘the pockets of the Southern 
planters’ would be picked to give fortunes to adventuring 
brokers, bills of exchange become mere instruments of extor- 
tion, and every local bank in the country fall into the hands of 
sharpers. And yet in sober truth, there is very little reason to 
doubt, that the sun would still rise and set, and the day 
be spent in its usual business, and merchandise be bought 
and sold, and bills of exchange be negotiated, even without a 
machine so vast and so very useful as the Bank of the United 
States. That bank performs its functions well ; and the want 
of it would be felt as a serious inconvenience, not only in the 
management of the public finances, but in the operations of 
domestic intercourse and commerce ; yet the social system, 
traflic, discounts, and exchange, might exist on an equitable 
basis, even without it. 

The report of Mr. Mc Duffie has been very elaborately 
wrought. He announces his subject in an imposing manner. 

‘The committee,’ he s says, ‘have bestowed all the attention 
demanded by its intrinsic importance ;’ they stated it to be 





*See the ‘Intelligent merchant's’ letter, appended to the Report,— 
page 30, 
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one of ‘vital’ moment, requiring in the sovereign body ‘ the 
highest degree of wisdom ;’ and then they declare that ‘ they 
have executed their high | tr ust with a corresponding sense of 
its magnitude and difficulty.’* 

A report, advancing its claims with so much decision, and 
written with great ability and a clear perception of one view of 
the subject, has naturally received very great encomiums. ‘The 
operations of banking are often considered as involving some- 
thing of my stery, and the state- -paper of the committee on a 
hasty perusal j is suited to gain implicit confidence. One merit, 
in the eyes of many a very great one, it certainly possesses. 
It is the most unqualified plea i in behalf of the Bank of the 
United States. ‘The directors themselves could not have pre- 
pared a more zealous defence ; nor detailed the history of the 
institution in a manner better calculated to win favorable opin- 
ions. Far be it from us to declare, that a public document, 
emanating from a most important committee, contains an ex 
parte statement, based upon information communicated by the 
managers of the bank; but the most interested stockholder, 
the best informed director, the most experienced in the series 
of its presidents, could hardly have written its apology more de- 
cidedly in the manner of an advocate. 

The very air of confidence with which the argument in the 
report is conducted, betrays a tendency to exaggeration. Yet 
that is not the weightiest objection to the performance, From 
a juxta-position of facts, in themselves disconnected, erroneous 
inferences are deduced, and effects are ascribed to other causes 
than the right ones; while a passion for theory sometimes gets 
the ascendency over practical judgment, and the character of 
undeniable truth is assumed for tenets, which, to our minds, so 
far from admitting of the clearest demonstration, seem to rest 
on mistaken premises or on a perversion of language. 

This opinion is somewhat in collision with that, which pre- 
vails among our friends. If our convictions were not clear in 
our own minds, or if they had been formed without reference 
to the history of the course of business for the last twenty years, 
or if they had not appeared to coincide with the doctrines of 
the most respected writers on the subject of money, we should 
still have distrusted them and have remained silent. But we 
are constrained to ask for a patient hearing; and if, by argu- 
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ments drawn from matters of perfect notoriety, we can prove 
the author of the report to have erred in facts or in theory, we 
may hope, that our views will escape censure. 

The whole subject of the United States’ Bank, its constitu- 
tionality, its merits, its contingent evils, its proper sphere of 
useful action, the nature of its privileges, and the necessary 
and rightful limitations of its powers, present too large a field 
for present discussion. We shall rather confine ourselves to 
the report of Mr. Mc Duffie, and in treating of it we shall first 
consider the doctrine of the Constitution with respect to money 
and the currency. We shall then be able, secondly, to exhibit 
in a right view the merits, which are claimed for the Bank of 
the United States, with reference to the currency, to exchanges, 
and to the public service. ‘The insinuations of a calumnious 
or a sneering nature, which lurk in several parts of the report, 
will require no answer but exposure, for they will be shewn to 
proceed from a want of exact acquaintance with facts, or to be 
inferences from an erroneous theory. 

Ist. Public justice, not less than the public prosperity of 
an industrious nation, requires an exact uniformity in the stand- 
ard of value. In every portion of one and the same country, 
however wide and various may be its constituent parts, this uni- 
formity should be demanded by the people and secured by the 
government. There can be no equity in the relations of 
debtor and creditor without it; and all commercial transac- 
tions would require to be preceded by a chaffering on the 
meaning of terms, unless that value were fixed beyond dis- 
pute by a law, universal in its operation. 

The power of regulating the common currency is very 
different from that of fixing the general standard of value.* 
The right of fixing the eeneral standard of value, is an essen- 
tial attribute of the supreme authority, to be exercised exclu- 
sively by the sovereignty of the country. The common cur- 
rency is, in the ordinary course of things, provided for without 
the interposition of government. ‘Thus at the present time in 
New England, Congress has fixed the general standard of 
value, but ‘the Allied Banks’ or, more strictly speaking, the 
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*Mr. Me Duffie confounds the two. He speaks of ‘the power of 
regulating the common currency, and thus fixing the general standard of 
value.” He seems to make the power of fixing the general standard 
consequent on that of regulating the common currency. He starts in an 
error, and his whole argument partakes of it. 
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rightful jealousy of free competition, regulates the common 
currency. The one is established by the sovereign authority 
of the country, singly, originally, and without check, influence, 
or contro]; the other is ensured by the nature of business, 
under the protection of the laws and the guarantee of the Con- 
stitution. 

In this part of our discussion we tread on firm ground. 
The oer of our Constitution have, on the subject of money, 
done their work thoroughly, and with admirable discretion. 
Guided + the instinct of justice and sound sense, they have 
incorporated into the great charter of our liberties, the princi- 
ples, which it is the glory of the political economists of our day 
to elucidate and arrange. The wisdom of our fundamental 
laws had already reduced them to practice ; and Storch, and 
Say, and Tracy, while they have read lessons of great moment, 
the one to his august pupil at St. Petersburg, the others to the 
great nation of France, have only recommended the doctrines, 
which our country in convention had already established for 
its government forever. 

The framers of our Constitution, as in the formation of the 
civil union they were able to derive instruction from contem- 
plating the distant wrecks of former republics, and still more 
from observing the various evils of the previous confedera- 
tion, were in their decisions on the subject of money, impelled 
to a course of uncompromising exactness by the pressure of 
the visible and present evils, which followed the depreciation 
of Continental money and the authoritative emissions of Pro- 
vincial paper. ‘They, therefore, left nothing dark or doubtful 
on the subject, but provided for every contingency, by which 
the currency of the country could be debased. 

The subje et merits special consideration. At the hazard of 
repeating common truths we shall enter upon it. 

The necessities of the commercial world requiring some 
common value as a medium for the exchange of commodities, 
universal custom has established the use of gold and silver as 
the common value, by the interposition of which those exchanges 
are effected. They are the commercial ‘ wagon-way’* on 
which the productions of human ingenuity and Tabor are car- 

ried to market. Or they may be called the w agons them- 
selves, in which the products of industry and skill are trans- 
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orted. The metaphors we have used, may or may not elu- 
cidate the subject; but it is a true and undeniable position, 
that in the language of universal commerce, gold and silver are 
money, and nothing else is money. Other things may be the 
sign of money,—no exact limits can be set to human confi- 
dence ; but gold and silver alone pass current at all the great 
marts and public fairs of the world, at New York and Calcutta, 
at Canton and London, at Leipsick and Mecca, at Boston and 
Lima. All commercial nations acknowledge their value as a 
medium of exchange, and nothing else is universally acknow!- 
edged as such. 

The Constitution of the United States declares, that ‘ no 
State shall make an y thing but gold and silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts.’ ‘Thus the commercial truth, that gold 
and silver alone are money, becomes in the United States an 
axiom of Constitutional law. 

The precious metals are adapted to this purpose because 
they have an intrinsic value, and not a merely conventional one. 
That they should be a common circulating medium, i is con- 
ventional ; but the value at which they circulate is not conven- 
tional. ‘This value, like that of all the other produce of 
industry, is regulated by the cost of production ; ; and nothing 

can permanently depress their value, but the increase of their 
quantity. They cannot be multiplied at will; their worth is 
positive and absolute ; and while the local demand may vary 
according to the supply of the market, gold and silver in the 
mass hold their value, independently of the fluctuations of com- 
merce, or the character of any substituted currency. 

= hese are axioms established by experience, and by the 
nature of the case, undeniable, and undenied by any writer of 
authority, except, indeed, by the Chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means. We are reluctant to interrupt the gene- 
ral course of the argument, but this is the only opportunity 
that will be offered for exposing the error of a position, which is 
advanced in a very unqualified manner by that distinguished 
statesman. 

Mr. Mc Duffie asserts, that banks, by ‘ doubling the quan- 
tity of the circulating medium by their excessive issues, pro- 
duce a general degradation of the entire currency, tncluding 
gold and silver, proportionate to the redundancy of the issues, 
and wholly independent of the relative depreciation of bank 
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paper at different places, as compared with specie.”* And 
lest there should be any mistake, he adds, after an illustra- 
tion by reference to the high nominal prices, which unques- 
tionably follow a depreciation in the currency, that the de- 
preciation ‘would exist, though these bills were of wun- 
doubted credit and convertible into specie at the pleasure of 
the holder, and would result simply from the redundancy of 
their quantity. It is important,’ (he continues, as if bent on 
making his error as conspicuous as possible, and we beg 
especial attention to our citation,) ‘ it is important to a just un- 
derstanding of the subject, that the relative depreciation of bank 
paper at different places, as compared with specie, should not 
be confounded with this general depreciation of the entire 
mass of the curculating medium, including specie. ‘Though 
closely allied, both in their causes and effects, they deserve to 
be separately considered.’ 

‘The evils,’ (and we quote this paragraph, simply for the 
statement in the closing sentence, having reference to this im- 
agined general depreciation,) ‘ the evils resulting from the rela- 
tive depreciation of bank paper at different places, are more 
easily traced to their causes, more palpable in their nature, 
and, consequently, more generally understood by the commu- 
nity. Though much less ruinous than the evils resulting from 
the general depreciation of the whole currency, they are yet 
of sufficient magnitude to demand attention.’ 

A banker, who reads these extracts, and who knows what 
would be the effect of excessive issues on himself, and 
how soon they would return upon him to his cost, will not 
need a refutation of this novel doctrine. He will content 
himself with saying, that Mr. Me Duffie, notwithstanding his 
elaborate report, cannot have a practical acquaintance with 
banking business. 

The student of political economy, calling to mind the theory 
of issuing bills, knows very well, that the amount of converti- 
ble paper, which can be kept in circulation, is proportioned 
neither to the caprice nor to the cupidity of bank directors, 
but solely to the demands of the commercial community for 
the purposes of domestic circulation. ‘The operations of bank- 
ing contain their own check within themselves; and as long 
as bills are really convertible at sight, the obligation to redeem 
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necessarily sets exact limits to the power of emission. <A re- 
dundancy of convertible paper is a contradiction in terms,— 
if it were redundant it would be converted. 

The man of plain intelligence, who understands very well 
the prodigious mischiets of a depreciated paper currency, does 
not see how a redundancy of paper of undoubted credit and 
convertible into specie at the pleasure of the holder (we use 
Mr. Mc Duflie’s own words,) can be a worse calamity. He 
may be perplexed and mystified for a moment by a confused 
idea of this menaced redundancy, but he presently gathers 
confidence, and understands his own interests far too well, to 
perceive any evil in an abundance of ‘bills of undoubted 
credit and convertible into specie at the pleasure of the holder.’ 
The more we have of such paper, the better ; the better for 
the individual, and the better for the public. ‘There cannot 
exist a * ruinous redundancy’ of it. 

‘The position advanced in the report is absurd on its face ; 
yet a word or two of explanatory argument must be added. 

If the banks should of a sudden double their issues, one of 
three things would ensue. Ist. Business would be doubled, 
(which is too improbable to be readily supposed,) and so of a 
sudden, and instantly, twice as many wagons would be needed 
to carry produce to merket . In that case the circulation would 
be upheld, and specie and bank bills all retain their former 
value. But the probabilities are, that business would not thus 
increase; therefore, 2dly. the redundant bills would forthwith 
be returned upon the banks and be redeemed. In this case the 
public would not lose ; the demands on the banks, so far from 
depreciating the value of gold and silver, would keep them in 
high demand, and the banks would suffer from frequent and 
imperious runs. Or, 3dly. the redundant currency would not 
be redeemed, and then the paper depreciates, but gold and 
silver are sought for and retain their value. 

These are positions which cannot be gainsaid, and which 
are, and of necessity must be, perfectly familiar to ev ery man- 
ager of a public bank. We trust in Mr. Me Duffie’s candor 
to acknowledge his mistake. We feel very confident, that the 
direction of the United States’ Bank would not fail, if consult- 
ed, to assure him that he had fallen into an error. 

Mr. Mc Duffie may not have understood the practical nature 
of the business respecting which he was writing. Yet there is 
one point of view, which might have presented itself even to 
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the mind of one wholly ignorant of the details of banking. 
Though local paper is not in demand for foreign commerce, 
gold and silver always are, and, instead of any considerable 
depreciation, they would have been ex porte dd. 

Indeed, we have heard no complaints in our part of the 
Union of the redundancy or the depreciation of gold and 
silver, nor yet of conv ertible paper. ‘The evils resulting from 
the relative depreciation of bank paper as compared with 
specie, were certainly of very great magnitude; we cannot 
wonder that these evils are ‘more easily traced to their 
causes, and more palpable in their nature,’ than the imagined 
mischiefs ensuing on the general deg malation of the entire 
mass of the currency, including gold and silver. ‘The one 
class of evils existed, and can exist again, and is productive of 
infinite vexation ; the other class has being only in the realms 
of sophistry and the receptacles of theory. 

Gold and silver would be utterly unsuited to the purposes of 
commercial exchanges, if their value fluctuated with the emis- 
sions of banks; if the monied corporations of the country 
could by a capricious doubling of their issues suddenly 1 take a 
moiety from the value of the whole currency, including specie. 
But the processes of business are fortunately based upon prin- 
ciples, which unwise legislation may confuse, but cannot sub- 
vert. Specie holds its value amidst all the fluctuations of 
paper currency and the redundant issues return on the bank. 
Still more is this the case with paper, which is forced into 
circulation. ‘The assignats in France caused specie to become 
at once in the highest demand ; ; and when it re quired | a hun- 
dred dollars of our old Continental money to buy a day’s living, 
a silver dollar, like a true friend, the more esteemed for the 
exposure of false ones, was as eflic acious as ever. 

Indeed, it is a plain inference from the doctrine of Mr. Me 
Duffie, that the highest injustice might follow from the exist- 
ence of a bank, and more especially of a bank like that of the 
United States. If the value of the standard coin can be re- 
duced by capricious emissions, all banks are dangerous, and 
dangerous in a degree increasing with the amount of their 
capital. The infiuence of a Jocal bank 3 is narrow ; that of the 
United States’ Bank is co-extensive with the U anion. The cur- 
rency is stated to be at present fifty-five millions of dollars. 
Let the United States’ Bank ‘ expand its issues’ to an amount 
of eighteen and a third millions beyond their present circula- 
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tion, and on the theory of Mr. Mec Duffie the whole circulation 
would then be diminished in value in the proportion of one 
part in three ; he who now owes $900 would virtually pay 
with but $600 ; and it would require three dollars to buy what 
two dollars now purchase. ‘The standard of value would thus 
be effectively debased under an act of the General Govern- 
ment ; and as much injury and disorder would ensue as occur- 
red in the Austrian dominions from a debasement of the coin. 
The evil would be worse, for a board of directors might ac- 
cording to their own caprice, elevate and depress the standard 
of value at pleasure. Every one will agree, that a corpo- 
ration ought never in any country, least of all in ours, to be 
invested with such despotic power over the honest relations of 
business. We leave the zealous advocate of the National Bank 
to his choice of abandoning his theory, or acknowledging the 
injustice of that establishment. 

In truth the danger is a chimera, like the theory of the 
Chairman. Banking corporations are controlled by principles 
stronger than any nedeteke ‘n cupidity. So far as prices in spe- 
cie or convertible paper differ now from what they were in 
specie or convertible paper in 1816, the difference is to be 
ascribed to the difference in the state of the market as to the 
supply and the demand; and to nothing else. Bank credit, 
as such, may assist business, but, as it can never do more than 
displace the specie in circulation, it cannot depress prices. It 
may work its own ruin, but it cannot subvert the dues of cred- 
itors. If bank bills were to be manufactured out of every 
scrap of paper in the country, if a promissory note were to be 
written on every chip, whic -h falls from the emigrant’s axe in 
the Western forests, the value of gold and silver would not be 
diminished, though business for a season might be deranged. 

One farther remark. We have seen what a dangerous and 
despotic power Mr. Mc Duffie’s imagination has attributed to 
banks. We have shown that that power, if possessed at all, 
is possessed i in the highest degree = the United States’ Bank ; 
while in reality no such power exists. Mr. Me Duffie has, 
however, gone much further. He believes not only that the 
power exists, but that the ‘money making corporations,’ (of 
which, by the way, the United States’ Bank is the largest) 
‘lave a decided interest to abuse their power.’ He even 
accuses the banks of the country of practices the most atro- 
cious; of managing to get people indebted to them, and then, 
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refusing further discounts, in order to acquire their property at 
hali its intrinsic value. He adds, ‘If the committee have not 
greatly mistaken the matter, there 1s more of history than of 
speculation in what they have here presented to the consider- 
ation of the House.’* 

We look upon this passage as the least ingenuous and the 
most erroneous in the whole Report. As it stands at present, 
this charge, wholly unsupported by evidence, is in fact di- 
rected against no particular institution, and yet it Operates as a 
vague insinuation against the character of all. Such a mode of 
exciting prejudice or begetting odium Is unworthy of a st itesiman, 
w::0 enjoys the high distinating, already att: ained by Mr. Me 
Duffie. <A charge, if made at all, should be made openly and 
fearlessly ; in such a way as to admit of a special refutation as 
well as to ‘be a subject for distinct and convincing proof, But 
yet on the general question, a few first principles and plain 
truths will tend to throw discredit on the vague imputation. 

It is not possible for a local bank to obtain by oppressive 
means the effects of its debtors, when those debtors are 
rightfully entitled to further discounts. ‘The several corpora- 
tions are too near each other, to render any such odious pro- 
ject a feasible one. Competition 1 is keen, and the directors of 
one bank would cheerfully receive the solvent customers of 
another. No single institution can have suflicient control over 
the money market to ac complish any purpose of total oppres- 
sion. The United States’ Bank alone, by means of its nu- 
merous branches and its immense capital, could effect such an 
object. The power, therefore, lies solely with the National 
Bank, and cannot be acquired by a local one. 

It is, further, directly opposed to the interests of a bank, to 
practise upon the system described by Mr. Me Duffie. It 
would be the commission of an act of suicide. It would be a 
wilful destruction of the source of gain. ‘This view of the 
subject applies equally to every local and to the national com- 
pany. The very nature of business, the very desire of con- 
tinued profits, will alw ays induce an extension of discounts, as 
far as the resources of the lenders will permit. A bank will 
always for its own sake sustain its debtors as far as this can 
safely be done. ‘To distress them purposely, and to ruin them 
in order to prey upon their wreck, would be more foolish even 
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than criminal. It would be but a sorry imitation of the woman 
of classic celebrity, who killed her best hen. The golden eggs 
are worth more than the carcass. 

The laws of the States generally operated in such a manner 
as to render any attempts of banking companies to seize the 
property of their creditors in lieu of renewing disconnts, en- 
tirely abortive and injurious to the banks themselves. In 
Massachusetts, a title under a mortgage is not perfected for 
three years; and mercy interposes every where all reasonable 
delays. In this way, a banking corporation would be required 
to give up the employment of its capital, until the tardy forms 
of the law have been observed and the transfers and subse- 
quent sales have been effected. Who does not see, that the 
bank would be a loser in all its operations from any perverse 
disposition to oppress? Complaints, it is true, are often made, 
and in the loudest tone, by men to whom further indulgence is 
from sufficient reasons denied; they have been strongest in 
the case of the branch bank of Cincinnati. But has that 
branch incurred a suspicion of having purposely become a large 
holder of real estate, a speculator in houses and building lots ? 

In point of fact, there is not a bank in this section of the 
country, against which the shadow of a suspicion rests of hav- 
ing pursued the course of gratuitous wickedness, alleged by 
the committee. When we ask, in what part of the country the 
atrocities have been a matter ‘of history,’ there is no answer 
but the West ; somewhere in the vast region between the Al- 
leghany and the Rocky Mountains ; somewhere in the wide 
expanse of that newest Hesperia, where civilization has made 
its way within the lifetime of the present generation. But we 
believe in the firmness of the social system, so suddenly called 
into action ; and the great principles, by which civil life is sus- 
tained and moved, must there also exercise their necessary 
influence. Many banks in those regions attempted operations 
without possessing a solid capital. ‘There is, however, no need 
of going to the West for examples of that sort of miscalculation ; 
an Tataloeble nuisance any where, which may yet result from 
unwise legislation in New York or Massachusetts as well as in 
Ohio and Kentucky. But such banks are soon at the mercy 
of the public. They cannot oppress others, but must cry for 
forbearance for themselves. We infer, therefore, that for the 
wickedness, so loosely and indiscriminately charged by the 
VOL. XXXII.—NO. 70. 4) 
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committee, there is even less scope in the new part of the 
country than in the older States. 

We return from this digression, into which we were una- 
voidably led by the error of Mr. Mc Duffie, to the axiom of 
Constitutional law. Throughout our wide confederacy, gold 
and silver alone are money; nothing else can be made a ten- 
der for the payment of debts. 

But gold and silver coin do not in fact constitute our cir- 
culating medium. We have then to inguire how the circulat- 
ing medium, within the limits of a confederacy, or a govern- 
iment, nay come to be other than specie, and what are the 
provisions of the Constitution with respect to any possible sub- 
stitution. 

There are two different modes, in which this substitution may 
be attempted; by force, and by common consent. ‘The one 
makes the substituted medium lawful tender ; the other leaves a 
free option. ‘The one is a desperate measure of a government 
whose credit is tottering ; the other presupposes a firm govern- 
ment, to enforce contracts. ‘The one is against the will and 
the interest of the people ; the other is strictly a matter of choice, 
and may therefore be esteemed as existing by genera] agree- 
ment, to promote individual and the public interests. The one 
implies the authority of a government, which enforces the cir- 
culation of the substitute ; the other implies the consent of 
government, which suarantees to each individual the right of 
refusing to accept the substitute. The one is a swindling pro- 
cess, which defrauds creditors; the other is an affair of conve- 
nience merely, and has no necessary effect whatever on the 
right of the creditor. 

The forcible substitution of a circulating medium, other than 
gold and silver, is a process, which has been attempted at one 
time or another by almost every government of Europe from 
cupidity, dishonesty, or under ihe pressure of pecuniary em- 
barrassments. On our continent, it was repeatedly practised 
by the Provincial Governments, and was an expedient adopted 
by the Continental Congress. ‘The framers of our Constitu- 
tion had a distinct knowlec lge of the evil, and prepared the 
great instrument, which is the guarantee of justice throughout 
the country, under the clear perception of the intolerable evils, 
which such a forcible substitution occasions. 

There are two forms, under which that substitution can be 
made ; the first is paper-money, strictly so called, that is, pa- 
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per, bearing a certain nominal value, issued by government, 
(as in the case of the French assignats,) or under the sanction 
of government, (as in the case of the Bank of England notes, 
when specie payments were suspended,) and made by law a 
suflicient tender for the payment of debts. ‘This paper-money 
has no wings ; it will not fly, but is embarrassed by an increas- 
ing downward tendency. Its worth is to be estimated by the 
means provided for its ultimate redemption; it may also be 
kept up in value, if there be not too much of it in circulation, 
by being made receivable in all payments to the government. 
In this latter case, the government virtually pledges itself to 
redeem a portion of the bills ; because to receive them cheer- 
fully and without discount, operates so far as a redemption. If 
the issues of such paper be less than the demand for them to 
pay government, the notes will remain at par, or nearly at par ; 
for they will every one of them be at once redeemed, not by 
the bank, but by the treasury of the country. Where the 
issues are thus confined, there will, however, be no necessity 
for resorting to the method of stopping payment by law. It is 
only for the sake of greater emissions, that specie payments are 
refused. Depreciation necessarily ensues. The paper-money 
of France fell, till it was worth nothing at all, notwithstanding 
the most imperative enactments enjoining its circulation. But 
necessity is stronger than absolute law. The paper-money of 
England, (it was “essentially and virtually paper-money) fluc- 
tuated in value. Its greatest depreciation in 1814, was a little 
more than twenty-five per cent. 

The operation of tiis forcible substitution of paper-money, is 
obviously to debase the standard of money ; in its character it is 
essentially a swindling process, ‘The creditor to whom a debt 
was contracted on the former standard of money, receives no 
full equivalent, but is defrauded in proportion to the deprecia- 
tion. If the standard should again become restored, the hard- 
ship is reversed ; and the debtor will find himself compelled to 
pay a sum beyond what he borrowed, equal to the rise in the 
standard of money. 

Our country is protected against any such calamity by the 
Constitution of the United States. ‘The States have severally 
relinquished the dangerous power of emitting bills of credit ; 
and, while no power is delegated to Congress to issue paper- 
money, the States are prohibited from making paper-money, or 
any thing else but good coin, a tender in payment of debts. 
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The second form, under which a forcible substitution of a 
currency, other than of gold and silver, may be effected,—and 
it is a method which has been very widely adopted in many 
of the small and some of the larger States of Europe,—is the 
debasing of the coin. If, for exainple, ‘the Austrian Govern- 
ment were to coin florins anew, and allow to each coin but one 
half of the weight of pure silver, which is now contained in it, it 
is manifest, that the basis of the currency would be changed. 
The coin in such a case ceases to have the intrinsic, real 
value, which it purports to possess, and owes its currency at 
its nominal value, solely to the authority and command of the 
laws ; while the government commits a robbery on its creditors 
to the amount of the debasement of the coin. 

Which of these methods is the worse, paper-money, or de- 
based coin? If the paper-money is never to be redeemed, then 
the public is evidently defrauded of the whole amount issued ; 
while in the case of a debased coinage, the robbery is of no 
more than a fraction. A false value is in the one case im- 
pressed on a scrap of paper ; in the other on an alloy of silver. 
‘The scrap of paper is intrinsically good for nothing ; the adul- 
terated silver is still in itself not wholly without a value. Gross 
injustice is in either case committed ; and it is but a sorry ex- 
cuse to pretend, that the injustice and iniquity of the measure 
are just and equal in their operation. 

gainst such an adulteration of the coin also, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States has done all in its power to protect 
the country. .Vo State shall coin money. The Congress, 
and Congress alone) shall have power to coin money and reg- 
ulate the value thereof. To coin money ; that is, to stamp 
metal for money ; to regulate the value thereof ; that is, to fix 
the weight and fineness of the gold or silver, and set its mark 
declaring that weight and fineness. Be it, that ‘ for example,* 
the gold bars of Ricardo should be substituted for our present 
coins by the general consent of the commercial world,’ it 
would still remain necessary to ascertain the weight and the 
fineness of those bars, and to set a declaratory mark ; and that 
would be coining money; the only way in which ’ Congress 
could make such money, unless indeed it should discover the 
philosopher’s stone. Neither ‘sense’ nor ‘sound’ would 
be sacrificed ; neither ‘substance’ nor ‘ form.’ 





* The Report—page 6. 
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We are reluctantly compelled once more to interrupt the 
general analysis of the subject, and make a digression in order 
to expose the bold interpretation of the Constitution, attempted 
by Mr. Mc Duffie. We must quote a long passage ; to which 
our remarks have already alluded. 


‘The power to “coin money and fix the value thereof,” is ex- 
pressly and exclusively vested in Congress. ‘This grant was evi- 
dently intended to invest Congress with the power of regulating 
the circulating medium. ‘Coin’ was regarded, at the period of 
framing the Constitution, as synonymous with ‘‘ currency,” as it 
was then generally believed that bank notes could only be main- 
tained in circulation by being the true representative of the pre- 
cious metals. The word “coin,” therefore, must be regarded as 
a particular term, standing as the representative of a general idea. 
No principle of sound construction will justify a rigid adherence 
to the letter, in opposition to the plain intention of the clause. If, 
for example, the gold bars of Ricardo should be substituted for 
our present coins, by the general consent of the commercial 
world, could it be ‘maintained that Congress would not have the 
power to make such money, and fix its value, because it is not 

“coined?” This would be sacrificing sense to sound, and sub- 
stance to mere form. ‘This clause of the Constitution is analo- 
gous to that which gives Congress the power “to establish post 
roads.’ Giving to the word ‘ establis pe its restricted interpreta- 
tion, as being “equivalent to ‘* fix,” ‘‘ prescribe,” can it be 
doubted that “Congress has the atti a establish a canal, or a 
river, as a post route, as well as a road? Roads were the ordinary 
channels of conveyance, and the term was, therefore, used as sy- 
nonymous with ‘‘ routes,” whatever might be the channel of trans- 
portation, and, in like manner, ‘‘ coin,” being the ordinary and 
most known form of a circulating medium, that term was used as 
synonymous with currency.’—page 6. 

Here again Mr. Mc Duffie is, in our view, entirely in the 
wrong. Let us attempt to prove him so. 

And first, observe what a sweeping assertion he makes in his 
argumentative zeal. ‘Coin was regarded’ (says he) ‘at 
the period of framing the Constitution, as synonymous with 

‘currency.’ And can it have been so? Had not the con- 
tinent just before been deluged with a paper currency, which 
surely was not synonymous with coin? But hear Mr. Mc 
Duffie’s reason. ‘It was then generally believed that bank 
notes could only be maintained in circulation by being the true 
representative of the precious metals.’ If by this it is meant, 
that bank notes could only be maintained in circulation at par 
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value, by being the true representative of the precious metals, 
it was, doubtless, generally believed so by the framers of the 
Constitution, and is generally believed so now; and coin and 
currency were then no more synonymous than they now 
are. But if he mean strictly, as his words import, that it was 
then believed, that bank notes could only be maintained (at 
any rate) in circulation by being the true representatives of the 
precious metals, he is entirely mistaken in the fact. ‘The 
framers of the Constitution had seen a paper currency remain 
in circulation, though at a depreciated value, without its being 
a true, or even a plausible representative of the precious 
metals ; and the notes of the Bank of Pennsylvania, as well as 
the paper-money of Massachusetts, had notoriously and long be- 
fore been in circulation, and served (in a most deplorable man- 
ner to be sure, but still had served) as a currency. 

A venerable friend whom we have consulted, assures us, 
that com in those days had, as at present, its appropriate 
meaning, while currency was used especially of paper. To 
say then, that at the period of framing our ‘Constitution coin 
was regarded as synonymous with currency, is a gratuitous 
charge “of excessive ignorance on the wisest statesmen of the 
country, who had had abundant experience under the Colonial 
and Continental Governments, of the vast difference between 
bank notes and paper on the one hand, and gold and silver coin 
on the other. 

If we look into the Constitution, we shall find Mr. Me 
Duflie’s interpretation entirely inapplicable. Congress shall 
have power to regulate the value of foreign com. Does 
coin here mean currency? We have entered upon this dis- 
cussion with a full sense of the rare endowments and valu- 
able experience of Mr. Mc Duffie. We have been sensible, 
that in attempting to charge error upon one, who has so 
long possessed peculiar opportunities for understanding the 
finances of the country, we incur imminent peril of being 
found in error ourselves. It is right for us, therefore, to 
weigh our own arguments well before we advance them ; 
knowing that they will have to encounter, not only the force 
of Mr. Me Duffie’s own statement, but the influence of his 
established reputation. We have, therefore, considered our- 
selves as bound to be cautious from every motive of common 
prudence. Yet we differ in opinion from the Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means; we differ on a subject, which 
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we have carefully revolved, which seems to us of great mo- 
ment, and which is decidedly a fit one for free discussion. 
We venture, therefore, to proceed. Provocamus ad populum ; 
we appeal to the common sense of statesmen, of bankers, and 
of the people, and we believe, that if truth is on our side, our 
humble voice will be heard even against high authority. To 
regulate the value of foreign coin what is meant by it? Is 
it not plainly to fix the mint price of the gold and silver coin 
of other nations? Or was it mer gyy that C ongress shall regu- 
late the value of foreign currency ? that Congress shall make 
out a broker’s table of the price of all bank notes that pass 
current in any part of the universal world; shall set a value 
on the French assignats, and declare the discount on English 
bank notes ; shall fix the worth of a paper Russian ruble, and 
a bill of the bank of Vienna; shall settle the value of that, 
which has no intrinsic value; shall regulate the price of that, 
which is forever fluctuating ; in a word, shall fix the value, not 
of the gold and silver coin of a foreign country only, but shall 
fix the value of the credit of its private bankers, and the value 
of the credit of its government? We appeal to the people. Can 
Mr. Me Duflie’s interpretation of the word ‘coin’* be sus- 
tained ? 

But has not Congress under the Constitution, it may be 
asked, the power also of regulating the common currency, or 
any sabativuted currency ? We answer, that it has its duties on 
this point; and that too, in its own right, independent of any 
national bank, or any privileged corporation. ‘This brings us 
back from our digression ; ; and we now return to the further 
analysis of the subje ct on which we had entered. 

We have seen, that we are protected by the Constitution 
against any forced substitution of a paper currency, and also 
against a rivalship of the States in debasing the coin. We are 
protected against any forcible substitution of any currency 
whatever. but there is another substitute, which is purely vol- 
untary. It is not merely, that one man will trust another, but 
that all agree in trusting some common person, or some asso- 
ciation of persons. In the great concerns of business, nego- 
tiable paper forms a large portion of this voluntary circulating 
medium ; but for all ordinary purposes we use bank bills. 











* So far as the use of language has varied, coin meant in the days of the 
framing of the Constitution just what it now does, but currency me ‘ant ‘the 
papers “stamped in the colonies, and passing for money ;’ as Johnson’s 
Dictionary, a contemporary authority, sets forth. 
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Now bank bills are neither money nor yet lawful currency, 
nor paper-money, technically so called. Compared with money, 
bank bills are the sign, and money the thing signified. They 
differ quite as much from lawful paper currency. For bank 
bills are under the law convertible ; paper currency under the 
law is not. ‘The one may be refused in receiving payment of 
a debt; the other may not be refused, but is lawful tender. 
In the case of bank bills, the government leaves the accep- 
tance of them voluntary, but enforces the redemption of them, 
if they are accepted ; in the other, the government forces the 
acceptance, and offers no means of recovering the full value of 
the paper. In the one case, government siden with the holder 
of a bill and protects him against loss; in the other, it sides 
with the party issuing the bill, and protects that party in its 
fraud. 

Here then it is apparent, that a sure and easy remedy 
provided for the refusal to redeem a bank bill by a suit at law. 
The case is strictly analogous to that of any other promissory 
note, which falls due, and of which payment is refused. The 
courts of justice furnish a sure remedy on the occasion. Nor 
would it be possible for a State Legislature effectually to in- 
terfere ; for, on the one hand, it is precluded from making 
bank bills a legal currency, a lawful tender, and, on the other, 
it cannot sustain the bank against a suit. Were it to attempt 
any interference, relief might immediately be found in the 
courts of the United States. Should a State in the extreme 
distress of its citizens, goaded on by the pressure of debts, 
resort to a measure so dangerous and so unjust, the Supreme 
Court of the United States would at once set that measure 
aside ; for a bank note contains a contract, and no State shall 
pass any law impairing the obligation of contracts. 

Thus we see, that the framers of the Constitution provided 
for every contingency, to which experience had demonstrated, 
that the circulating medium was exposed. They provided 
against a paper currency, against debased coin, against bills of 
credit of the States, more especially as a branch of paper cur- 
rency, and against bank notes of which the payment is refused. 
Nothing is omitted. ‘The glorious instrument is, in this as in 
its other parts, distinct and decided, concise and comprehen- 
sive. With wonderful sagacity it has embodied into itself 
every sound principle on the subject, and all the elaborate in- 
vestigations, which the financial difficulties and fluctuating cur- 
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rencies of Europe have called forth, have but led to the re- 
sults, which the wisdom of our fathers had already, with 
unequalled sagacity, inc orporated into the supreme law of the 
Jand, and fixed in proud security far above the influence of 
theorising statesmen, or the dangerous fickleness of experi- 
mental legislation. 

It may seem presumptuous in us to have attempted to refute 
the explanation, which the distinguished Chairman has given 
of the Constitution. Nor should we have ventured to do sO, 
had not the letter and the s spirit of that instrument seemed to 
us on this subject so plain, that a w ayfaring man may read and 
comprehend. Our views are in strict accordance with the 
preamble to the original act of 1791, establishing a Bank of 
the United States, and we too weuld shelter ourselves under 
the authority of Mr. Madison; for he once deemed the es- 
tablishment of the bank unconstitutional, but he never could 
have doubted the sovereignty of Congress over the legal cur- 
rency of the country. . 

let us then commenrt a little on Mr. Mec Duftie’s commen- 
tary. 

‘ But even, if it should be conceded, that the grant of power 
“to coin money and fix the value thereof,” does not, in its terms, 
give Congress the power of regulating any other than the 

‘coined” currency of the Union, may not the power of regu- 
lating any substituted currency, and especially one which is the 
professed representative of coin, be fairly claimed as an inciden- 
tal power,—as an esse ‘ntial means of carrying into effect the plain 
intention ‘of the Constitution, in clothing Congress with the prin- 
cipal power? Page 7. 


Now we would venture to ask, whether Mr. Me Duffie is 
prepared to defend all the inferences that may be drawn from 
this doctrine. Shall Congress regulate the issues of the bank of 
Charleston ? Shall Congress inquire into the value of its notes? 
Shall Congress pass laws on the degree of its credit? Shall 
Congress appoint a committee to examine its vaults? Shall 
Congress inspect its books? Shall Congress fix the amount of 
its ¢ capiti al? Shall Congress try it for any misdemeanor, and 
deprive it of its charter? Has Congress all these powers? And 

can the currency of the notes of the bank of Charleston be 1 reg- 
ulated by a legislative body not possessed of them ? Congress 
has nothing to do with the bank of Charle ‘ston, or any other 
VOL. XXXII.—NO. 70 6 
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local bank; it does not acknowledge the bank notes of any 
local bank to be money, and protects itself, and every citizen of 
the country, by preserving its own rights and theirs to be paid 
in the legal currency. 

Mr. Me Duffie proceeds : 


‘This power was granted in the same clause with that to reg- 
ulate weights and measures, and for similar reasons. ‘The one 
was designed to ensure a uniform measure of value, as the other 
was designed to ensure a uniform measure of quantity. ‘The 
former is decidedly the more important, and belongs essentially 
to the General Government, according to every just conception of 
our system.’ Report—page 7. 


Surely the power exists in the General Government, has 4 
ways been claimed by it, and has always been exercised by it. 
We have now, and have invariably had under the General 
Government one uniform measure of value, one legal currency, 
prey vailing throughout the Union, without any change, ever 
since the act of 1792, regulating the coins of the United States. 
But Mr. Me Dufiie thinks that law not sufficient; it has not, it 
would seem, accomplished its full purpose. He says: 


‘ Now it was in vain for Congress to regulate the value of coin, 
when the actual currency, professing to be its equivalent, bore no 
fixed relation to it. ‘This great and essential power of fixing the 
standard of value, was, in point of fact, taken from Congress, and 
exercised by some hundreds of irresponsible banking corpora- 
tions, &c. Report—page 7. 


Oh no, very far from it. No irresponsible banking corpo- 
ration can arbitrarily change the standard of value in the 
slightest degree. And if these corporations abused their own 
resources, if they sacrificed their own credit for the sake of 
unjust gain, | it was the more essential that the standard of value 
should be unalterably fived. But for that, we should have 
been at sea without chart or compass 3 it was the certainty 
of the legal standard which was the pole-star in the midst 
of all our grievous difficulties. ‘The standard of value was 
fortunately established, and established immovably ; so that 
there was a point, from which to measure the deviations of 
credit. The legal currency of the country knew no change. 
And only by that undeviating standard could the aberrations of 
the local banks be computed. 
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The Constitution does assuredly provide that all imposts and 
excises shall be uniform ; the re has existed and there can exist 
no state of things, which will justify a departure from so plain a 
principle of justice. Congress was, therefore, under the most 
solemn constitutional obligations to insist on the exercise of 
that equity, and always to exact its dues with even impartiality. 
But when it is asserted, that for this establishment of justice the 
United States’ Bank was not only an appropriate, but the only 
safe and effectual means, We must say, that this is precis ‘ely the 
question at issue. Mr. Madison, in the passage cited by Mr. 
Mec Duffie, attributes no such potent influences to the National 
Bank. He refers to the measures adopted in the first session 
of the fourteenth Congress, to the resolution, which he ap- 
proved, April 50, 1816. ‘These measures he deems pregnant 
with every promise of success. He calls the United States’ 
Bank neither an appropriate means, nor _ only means, nor 
indeed does he call it a means at all; it is in his language 
merely an auxiliary. Following the at Fe rence of Mr. Madison, 
we shall endeavor to prove the negative of Mr. Mc Duflie’s as- 
sertion. But this brings us to the second division of our 
subject. . 

2d. Because the derangement of the currency of the coun- 
try followed soon after the refusal to renew the charter of 
the former United States’ Bank, and because the restora- 
tion of credit to the bills of the local banks was nearly simul- 
taneous with the establishment of the second corporation, it is 
inferred that these circumstances are connected. Without a 
National Bank, it is argued, the currency will be deranged ; 
with one, it is sound and sure. To establish our own view we 
must show, 

That the derangement in the currency can be explained 
by a cause nearer and more plain than the want of a National 
cane - 

2. That the restoration of the currency was not primarily 
owing to the establishment of the bank, and might have been 
effected without it ; 

3. That the United States’ Bank is not, and in the nature 
of things cannot be intrusted with any special or peculiar pow- 
ers to regulate the currency. 

That it does not now regulate the currency. 

Our arguments must be derived from a reference to facts, 
still fresh in the minds of all our elder men of business. And 
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yet we are almost induced to cry out, that there is no such 
thing as a fact in the world, when we find some statements like 
the following. 

‘Whatever diversity of opinion prevailed as to the proper basis 
and organization of a bank, almost every one agreed that a Na- 
tional Bank of some sort was indispe nsably necessary to rescue 
the country from the greatest of financial calamities.’* 


Here we have it asserted, as if on the almost unanimous au- 
thority of Congress, that a bank was necessary to rescue the 
country from ¢ avowed bankruptey.’ Now mark the facts. 
The country was saved; its credit was in a great measure 
restored ; its treasury notes rallied and were recovering their 
value, without a National Bank. ‘The act incorporating that 
institution was not passed, till the peace was concluded, and 
the credit of the Government had already become equal to that 
of perhaps any government in Europe. ‘The drowning man 
was on dry land again, before the bank could come to the 
‘ bog : 

The degradation of the local currency in many parts of 
~ country hhappene d during the war, and was the result of 
the exigencies occasioned by the war. The disorder in the 
common currency was continued and sustained by acts of gov- 
ernment, which are generally acknowledged to have been 
unconstitutional and unjust, but which are attributable, not to a 
purpose of injustice, but to a want of credit on the part of the 
administration. 

Business received from the war a new direction, and a new 
impulse. ‘The advantages derived by individuals from the use 
of credit, became, from the sudden change, still more neces- 
sary for the security of former transactions, and ente rprise was 
continually discovering new methods for the profitable em- 
ployments of money. Prices rose; the performance of the 
same amount of business as before, required a larger capital ; 
trade was rendered more costly by the burdensome duties, 
which the public exigencies demanded ; and the produce of 
domestic industry was enhanced in value by the new classes of 
consumers, which the necessities of war called away from 
labor. Thus there was a greatly increased demand for money 
for individual purposes, and the high prices which Mr. Mc 





* Report—page 9. 
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Duffie erroneously ascribes to the excess of the circulating 
medium, were themselves the motive, which induced the banks 
to increase their issues; for, as the cost of merchandise rose, 
the necessity for a larger circulating medium was felt. ‘The 
customers of the banks asked for discounts to the utmost ex- 
tent of their credit ; till finally a loan on the best security came 
to be considered a favor. 

Large remittances were also made to England. The tem- 
porary depreciation of the British currency, combined with 
other circumstances, had reduced the rates of exchange on 
England to a degree wholly without a parallel. © Much capital 
was then withdiawn from the country, and could not return 
ull peace had been concluded. ‘The influence thus exercised 
on the money market, was in no respect altered by the char- 
acter of the transaction. 

As the Southern country had received its foreign supplies 
chiefly through Northern and Eastern importers, the South w as, 
as a business portion of the community, indebted to the North ; 
there was a large balance even against New-York. Here was 
a new cause of embarrassments and curtailments of business. 
But the operations of commerce, unlike the character of abso- 
lute legislation, contain their corrective principle within them- 
selves. ‘The laws were a sufficient guarantee against the 
fraudulent substitution of any other than the legal currency of 
the country ; and the he althy principles of justice, disc reetly 
enforced, were bringing the affairs of commerce to their proper 
condition ; though they tended to make money scarce, and to 
check the discounts of the banks 

Thus far things were pursuing their natural course. But 
there came into the market another customer, whose present 
wants were pressing, and whose necessities, it was apparent, 
were likely to increase. ‘The Government asked for money, 
when the market was already exhausted by private individuals 
for the purposes of business. When small sums could with 
difficulty be obtained, it asked for large ones; and when paper, 
that would soon be at ma turity, could hardly be discounted, it 
required loans for an unlimited period. 

The necessities of the Administration were imperative. The 
sacrifices were made, which were required, first by the high 
rates of interest and profits in business, and secondly by the 
tottering credit of the Government. ‘Terms were eventually 
offered, which proved successful; and money was loaned to 
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the United States by several of the banks, by individuals who 
themselves obtained discounts, ¢ or finally by individuals who 
withdrew their deposits. In this way vast quantities of bills 
were put in circulation for public obligations, which were to be 
kept at some indefinite day. 

The bills, thus unwarily issued, returned rapidly upon the 
banks, and specie was de manded. But the notes of the Gov- 
ernment were not payable, or were not paid, at a stipulated 
time ; and how could the bills be redeemed, for which those 
notes had been received ? 

Not every bank in the three great commercial cities of the 
centre of the Union, had been indiscreet in its issues 3 not 
every one, under the influence of patriotism or some other mo- 
tive, had involved itself in the perplexity, for which there was 
no relief but the suspension of cash payments. ‘The banks of 
New-York had even refused any attempts at legislative inter- 
ference, and had resolved to persist in redeeming their bills, 
when the news came, that specie was refused in Philadelphia. 
The ex cample was immediately followed by New-York, either 
from necessity, or prudence, or cupidity, or a purpose of rea- 
sonable ret valiation and self-defence. 

It is the highest eulogy on the management of the banks of 
Massachusetts, that in this in: auspicious season, their credit did 
not sink, and that the *y were not induced for a moment to har- 
bor the thought of re fusing to redeem their bills. Of one, it was 
indeed for a short time apprehended, that its crisis was near. 
Its credit wavered, and perhaps would lew e irrewievably fallen, 
but for the timely oad generous relief afforded by its ne ‘izhbors. 
The directors of that bank in their public zeal had speculated 
too largely in the paper of Government ; and it is said to have 
been the clemenc y of their rivals, whic h saved them from prov- 
ing unjust to the holders of their bills. 

The banks, south of New-England, refused to redeem their 
paper, but claimed to be considered as ultimately desirous and 
able to do so. ‘This was a very inconvenient and disastrous 
state of things ; but the commercial world was still secure, for 
it stood under a higher protection than that of the vicissitudes 
in tirade. The evil contained its final remedy within itself. 
The country shielded the creditor against a loss from the de- 
preciated currency ; and payment of previous contracts could 
be demanded without defalcation. Such contracts were in 
fact subjects of mutual compromise between the parties; the 
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law wholly sustained the creditor, and to his humanity or pru- 
dence only, could the appeal of the debtor be made. All 
changes in contracts were the result of new and voluntary con- 
tracts. ‘The legal currency remained the standard of value ; 
that standard did not fluc tuate; and the influence of its fixed- 


ness was never more extensive or more salutary. The bills of 


doubtful credit were compared with it, and their value ascer- 
tained. ‘They became a merchantable commodity, which was 
often purchased with the legal coin ; they were daily sold ata 
discount, which was regularly announced in the prints ; they 
were even sold at public auction, and knocked off to the highest 
bidder, who offered a price—in what? In what but the unva- 
rying standard, the legal currency of the country. 

The prices of merchandise and exchange ne cessarily corres- 


ponded to the depreciation. ‘Teas, coffee, and all kinds of 


articles of commerce in New-York, had but one real value ; yet 
that value was differently expressed, accordingly as payments 
were to be made in silver or New-York bills. “When the de- 
preciation was twenty per cent., eighty dollars of silver would 
buy and did buy, all ‘that could be procured for one hundred 
dollars in the de spreciated paper. If the seller hesitated to 
perceive this, the buyer proceeded first to the brokers with his 
silver and bought bank bills at the discount. The note, which 
pretended to be one dollar, was in fact but eighty cents; and 
so it was universally sadersned, A New-York dollar bill was 
no more worth a dollar in Wall-street than on the Boston ex- 
change. 

Thus far, there was trouble but no necessary injustice ; con- 
fusion, but no sanctioned wrong. There were shallows enough, 
which required a sharp look out, but business could still keep 
its channel. 

Unfortunately the Government, urged by its necessities, be- 
lieved itself compe ‘led to receive the deprec ‘iated bills without 
discount, not in its loans only, but also in payment of taxes and 
duties. Where it could not obtain the legal currency, it ac- 
cepted the discredited paper. It hoisted as a sign on its cus- 
tom-houses and on the offices of its tax-gatherers, bills of broken 
hanks received here ; and is it strange that the bills multiplied ? 
It sent the crier into the cities to shout at the corners of the 
streets and in the ears of the money-changers, depreciated pa- 
per borrowed by the Government at par value ; and then, in- 
de ed, a premium was set upon depreciation ; then, indeed, it 
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became the interest of cities to vie with each other in debasing 
their local currency. Had the Government consented to re- 
ceive depreciated bills at their market value only, no ‘ rivalry 
an the abominable career of depreciation would have sprung 
up;’ and no injustice would have been done to citizens or 
cities. In ihe great commerce of the country, they circulated 
only at that value ; it was only at that value, ‘that the Govern- 
ment itself paid them away to agents and contractors. ‘That 
the wants of the Government compelled it to submit to such a 
wrong, was a grievous calamity to the country ; far worse than 
if ood currency had been at once borrowed at a heavier rate. 
Had the treasury never received the depreciated currency but 
at its fair value, ‘the country would not have bled from the se- 
vere wounds, whic h were inflicted on public justice. As it 
Was, a wrong was done to every city, where the currency was 
better than the lowest rate ; and the dee pest wrong was done 
to the very towns which had the highest claims to preference, 
for having preserved the integrity of their mercantile credit 
and the obligations of their capitalists and bankers s: acred and 
unimpaired. But the voice of equity was not heard in the 
general din, consequent on the deranged state of the —. 
finances. Ships, if laden with cargoes, were driven as by a 
spell to one favored port; the mercantile wealth of the coun- 
try anchored at its wharves, and its streets were full of the 
hum of a business, not rightfully its own. ‘The practical fa- 
voritism of the Government transferred the warehouses of the 
Boston and Charleston merchants to the wharves of Baltimore, 
and though every individual could protect himself and did pro- 
tect himself against the depreciation of paper, yet there was 
no redress against the injustice of the Government. Different 
rates of duties were virtually exacted in different parts of the 
Union. ‘Till treasury notes fell, Boston paid the highest. 
This in itself was a wrong. But further ; ; the amount of busi- 
ness in Boston was naturally diminished, for merchant vessels 
sailed for the port where the costs were the least. ‘Thus the 
possession of solid capital, which should have put Boston on 
vantage ground, operated so far to its injury; and the very 
circumstance which should have attracted trade, exerted only 
the attraction of repulsion. 
Congress was under the most solemn constitutional obliga- 
tions to redress this evil, not by legislative enactments, for it 
already stood embodied in the fundamental law of the land, 
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that gold and silver were alone lawful tender in the United 
States ; but by a simple resolve, that it would enforce its own 
rights, do as the rest of the world did, and receive no depre- 

ciated paper at all, or only at its market value. It should have 

sternly refused to ‘allow a premium to be set on the career of 
depreciation, should have collected the revenues with absolute, 
even justice ; should have disdained to tempt the honesty of 
merchants, by transferring to those who had a doubtful capital, 

the business and the profits which rightfully belonged to those 
who possessed a real one. No doubt, Congress should have 
done its part, by enforcing the collection of duties and taxes 
in specie or its full equivalent, by requiring bills of doubtful 
credit either to be refused altogether, or accepted only at 
their market value, the value at which the Government 
would be able to circulate them. A bank of the United States 
was no doubt an appropriate auxiliary in effecting the de- 

sired end; but its influence would have been precisely where 
the influence of the banks of Massachusetts was, its bills would 
have held to the bills of the local banks the same relation as 
was held by specie and Boston paper, unless another meas- 
ure had likewise been adopted. It is absurd to suppose, 
that the mere incorporation of the Bank of the United 
States would of itself have restored the currency; had a 
branch existed at Baltimore, its bills, if redeemable and re- 

deemed at demand, would have been to those of other banks, 
just what specie was. Men will not pay their dues to the 
Government in solid coin, or convertible paper, so long as de- 
preciated paper, worth but four fifths of its nominal value, is 
received at the custom-house at par. 

2. Having thus illustrated the manner, in which the banks 
of a large portion of the country were reduced to the extrem- 
ity of suspending specie payments, it remains to show the 
causes, which restored the local currencies to a sound con- 
dition. And the chief cause lay in the restoration of the 
credit of the Government, which ensued on the peace. That 
restoration of public credit operated on the banks by two 
ways. In the first place, it enabled them to make a good 
disposition of the Government notes and public stock, for which 
many of their issues had been made ; and next, it enabled the 
Government to exact its dues with rigor. Whilst the public 
credit wavered, and the treasury stood in absolute need of 
money at whatever rate of interest, a rigorous enforcement 
VOL. XXXIL.—NO. 70. 7 
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of public rights was nearly impossible. But with the restora- 
tion of peace came the restoration of order ; and the resolve of 
Congress, requiring all duties, taxes, de bts, or sums of money, 
accruing or becoming payable to the United States, to be paid 
in the le gal currency ” of the United States, and forbidding the 
receiving of the notes of any banks, which were not payable, 

and paid on demand in the said legal currency of the United 
States,* put an end to the injustice which had been practised, 

removed all inducements to maintain a depre ciated currency, 
and led the way rapidly to the resumption of specie payments. 

But tor this resolve, the establishment of a National Bank would 
have been wholly without efficac y. 

This was the measure to which Mr. Madison alludes in the 
passage extracted in the report; and in the execution of this 
measure, the United States’ Bank was an ‘important auvili- 
ary. It wes not ‘the means;’ for those means lay in the 
right of the Congress to exact the sums due to Government, a 
right derived from the Constitution, and sustained by the 
courts of the United States. It was not in any right sense 
‘the means,’ for it had no control whatever over the treasury 
department or the custom-house officers. It was a corporate 
body, which had purchased, in the words of their charter, an 
exclusive privilege, but the laws, the courts, the legal cur- 
rency, and the right of Government remained just where they 
were. No new law was dreamt of as requisite to the main- 
tenance of the rights of Government; they were all provide d 
for; nothing was done by Congress but to express an opinion, 
to declare their sense of the dut y of the treasury department, 
to resolve that no sums ought to be collected or received other- 
wise than in the legal currency of the United States or its full 
equivalent. 

Thus then it was the Federal Treasury that compelled the 
resumption of specie payments. The United States’ Bank 
had no more to do with it, than an agent who is employed to 
collect a debt. It was the Government, and not the bank, 
which applied the remedy. Is our statement doubted? I 
shall be confirmed in the identical words of Mr. Me Duffie 
himself. He says, and in connexion with this very subject, 
‘the enforcing upon the State banks the payment of specie for 
any excess in their issues,—which, by the way, is one of the 





* Laws of the United States; Story’s Edition, p. 1616. 
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best things in the practical operation of the bank,—Mr. Mc 
Duffie on this subject himself says, that in that respect, ‘ the 
operations of the Federal Treasury are mistaken for the ope- 
rations of the bank, because the bank ws the agent by whom 
those operations are performed.’ ‘hat is exactly the view we 
contend for; we are glad to find it, after all, confirmed by the 
Chairman himself. We could not wish the true doctrine more 
explicitly stated. The bank is the agent; the salutary check 
is the operation of the Federal ‘Treasury. 

3. The United States’ Bank is intrusted with no special 
powers to regulate the currency, and from the nature of things, 
it can be intrusted with no such powers. 

We might here insist, that if the bank were possessed of 
such power, it would but be exercised by bank directors, 
wholly above the control of Congress so long as they do not 
violate their charter; that, therefore, if Congress has assigned 
to them the regulation of the currency, it has committed a 
grievous error, in assigning to a few individuals, what Mr. Me 
Duflie represents as so substantive a portion of public sover- 
eignty. 

We might further say, as it respects the choice of means, 
that to establish a new bank in order to check the old, was but 
running anew risk; that a bank witha very large capital is 
just as liable to be mismanaged as one with a small capital ; 
and that when you had set the National Bank to control the 
local ones, you next needed something to control the National. 
The local banks were indeed checks on each other; but 
where is the check to the National Bank ? 

We might further ree at what we have already said, that 
the establishment of a National Bank would of itself have 
been ineffectual, po Ri the Government had adopted another 
measure. 

We might further say, that to call the establishment of the 
United States’ Bank the only safe and effectual means, when 
no other had been tried, and when another idea of considerable 
plausibility, by Mr. Mec Duffie’s own confession, is passed 
over ‘ without stopping to give reasons,’ that under such circum- 
stances to call the establishment of the bank the on/y means, 
is a gratuitous assumption. 

We will not insist on the considerations to which we have 
alluded. But we say, the Congress of the United States has 
no eoncern whatever with the local currency. It is its duty to 
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provide, that the sums paid to the United States shall be paid 
in the ‘legal currency, or its full equivalent ;’ and that is all 
which the United States can do in regulating what Mr. Me 
Duffie calls the common currency. So much it did in its proper 
legislative capacity, by the resolve in the spring of 1816; and 
in doing that, it did every thing which was required. It has 
invested the United States’ Bank on. this subject with no pow- 
ers, which do not equally belong to every citizen of the 
country. There exist no means of redress but those which 
are common to every capitalist, merchant, and day laborer in 
the country. Ifa bank refuse to redeem its bills, the United 
States’ Bank has precisely the same resource which a citizen 
of any neighboring State would have, and justice will be ren- 
dered in the one case asin the other, not under any special act 


of the Government with partic ular reference to the protec tion of 


the National Bank, but on previous well established principles 
of justice, and on the doctrines of the Constitution. 

Any other course on the part of the General Government 
would be a flagrant and absurd attempt at improper legis- 
lation. The Constitution makes the acceptance of bank 
bills purely voluntary; were Congress to attempt to reg- 
ulate their value, it would be to attempt to settle the price- 
current which fluctuates hourly by remote and_ infrequent 


legislation ; to transfer to Congress the office and duties of 


brokers, money-change rs, and inspectors; to appoint the great 
legislators of the nation to measure the credit and the trust- 
worthiness of every banking-house in near or remote parts of 
the Union. ‘The thing i is impossible. 

It is rightly assumed as the basis of all sound re: soning, that 
the existence of a paper currency, issued by local banks, can- 
not be prohibited by the General Gov ernment. For in this. the 
States do not assume the exercise of any unreasonable power. 
The simple act of incorporation does not protect or retain in 
circulation the bills issued by the bank. ‘The State does not 
pledge itself to receive its dues in the notes of its own banks ; 
nor are they able compulsorily to pay their expenditures in 
such notes. ‘The State laws recognise nothing but specie as 
legal currency; and should a legislature, blinded by temporary 
distress, be induced to enact tender- laws and relief-] laws, there 
exists an authority, by which those laws shall be set aside. 
The trade in money is as proper a branch of business, as the 
trade in any thing else, and should be left, with similar con- 
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cerns, to the jurisdiction of the several States, under the guar- 
antees of the Federal Union. 

But, says Mr. Me Duflie, it would be utterly impossible to 
produce so entire a change in the ‘monetary system of the 
country, as to abolish the agency of banks of discount, with- 
out distressing embarrassments. Monetary system’ of the 
country! As though issuing bank bills were a process of the 
mint! Monetary system of the country! We have our assur- 
ance of the convertibility of good bank bills, solely, because the 
monetary system of the country is elevated high above the reach 
of the debtor, high above the reach of the b: ink, which is the 
creditor ; nay more, high above the reach of the State legisla- 
ture, that established the bank : ; and is fixed solely and firmnly 
on the unchanging basis of the Constitution, safe against the 
misapprehensions of political innovators, firm amidst the revo- 
lutions of ingenious theories, and protected from the partial 
influences of commercial fluctuations. 

4. Our last assertion in reference to the influence of the 
United States’ Bank on the local currency, is, that the United 
States’ Bank does not in point of fact preserve its soundness. 
The excellence of the common currency is attributable to 
other causes. 

Of itself, the National Bank has no influence at all, except 
as a competitor, and so far this bank exercises in its degree an 
influence, similar to that exercised by all other sound monied 
institutions. 

The exercise of that influence is limited to a very few banks, 
and those the strongest and best in the community. What has 
the National corporation to do with all the small institutions of 
the country?) What influence and supervision has it over the 
banks of Massachusetts, exce pt those in Boston? If the States 
at this time were to be filled with companies, possessing no 
‘apital, would it be the United States’ Bank that would over- 
throw them, or the force of circumstances, too powerful and 
sure in their operation to be controlled ? 

Wherever the Government funds are collected and so require 
to be transferred, there the organ of the Government will ne- 
cessarily draw largely on the local banks, which will thus be 
restrained in their discounts and issues. But this would be 
the case even without a National Bank. ‘The effect of that 
institution is, we are told, ‘ to mitigate the action of the treas- 
ury on the State banks.’ So then, the discount of the State 
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banks would require to be still further curtailed, if the National 
Bank did not exist. ‘The influence on the State banks is, 
therefore, the action of the Government; and to that the bene- 
fit and the pressure, the check, whether salutary or grievous, 
must rightfully be ascribed. 

Two causes lead to a dei ‘angement in the local currency; a 
mismanagement of a_ bank, and a want of real capital. The 
first is the effect of i ignorance ; the second of dishonesty. ‘The 
first the United States’ Bank cannot remedy ; if men will en- 
gage in a business, which they do not understand, they will 
learn penitence from their losses. Assuredly the United 
States’ Bank cannot undertake the instruction and discipline 
of all the local banks in the country. ‘The second evil, 
the establishment of a banking corporation without the ex- 
istence of a substantial capital, is the result of unwise legis- 
lation. Assuredly the United States’ Bank will not claim 
a veto in the proceedings of State legislatures. If Massachu- 
setts or Kentucky, South Carolina or fllinois should see fit 
to establish banking corporations without capital, the United 
States’ Bank, like the country banks, has no resource but 
in the operation of the unchangeable laws, which make 
‘apital essential to a continuance of credit. ‘The relief 
would finally be sought and awarded in the halls of public jus- 
tice. The United States’ Bank did not sustain and was not 
bound to sustain, did not overthrow and was not bound to 
overthrow, the bank of Niagara, or the Eagle bank of New- 
Haven, or the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ bank of Belchertown ; 
but the’ regular process of free competition, the suspicious 
shrewdness of those who held their paper, the runs made from 
motives of malice, or fear, or prudence, or right; the self-re- 
straining principle, which renders it more costly chan produc- 
tive to attempt an excessive issue, and which, by making those 
issues always attended with a loss, leaves to bi inking companies 
no ultimate option but moderation or bank ruptcy. 

The facts being as we state, it is hardly requisite to add, 
that the supervision of the United States’ Bank would be a 
course singularly unsuitable to attain the desired end, far less 
adapted to do so, than the method appointe d by nature. The 
curious observer may often perceive attached to a water-wheel 

1 New-England, which exults in its rapid and perennial 
pine a simple contrivance called the regulator, that, of it- 
self unnoticed, silently but surely controls the quantity of wa- 
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ter, that shall pass upon the works. No matter what the quan- 
tity in the reservoir may be, this little instrument restrains the 
impetuous rush with precision, and, what is the main point, with 
unreinitting and unvarying constancy. How would you sub- 
stitute for such a contrivance the occasional visits of the over- 
seer, absolute dictator though he may be? Would you attempt 
to graduate precisely the cubic inc hes that m: iy flow, and the fre- 
quency with which the wheel m: iy revolve by means of an agent, 
who shall stand and watch? Would you substitute the chance 
of vigilance and inspection for the little contrivance, which 
moves as the water issues, and rises and falls instantly as the 
wheel revolves too fast or too slow? Will you tell our manu- 
facturers that Congress does not choose that they should employ 
this simple, and natural, and self-conservative principle, but 
appoints for them a general agent, to inspect the daily, hourly, 
momentary flow of the ever-running streams? And yet you 
propose some thing of this very sort with reference to the flow 
of the currency, to the ever-changing transfers of coin and of 
credit. ‘The nature of business immediately throws back the 
redundant issues upon the bank, which has been in fault. In 
the city of New-York this business is so regularly and con- 
stantly adjusted, that in the balance of accounts, we are told, 
the pressure, if any exist, surely falls within twenty-four hours 
on the bank, which has passed the limits of modet "ation 3 ; nay, 
not a bank in New-England can keep a bill in cire ulation a 
week, we might say three days, without being compe lled to re- 
deem it, unless that bill has passed into the operations which it 
was rightfully designed to facilitate. From the remotest cor- 
ner of Maine, o * Vermont, or Connecticut, it travels fast as 
stage-coaches can carry it, and the bank which issued it will 
have redeemed it long. before any benefit can have been de- 
rived from the issue. Is not this better than any grand moni- 
torial system, than any plan of a head-master, who may or may 
not sleep at his post: '? Our banks are regulated by a process 
as certain and as constant in its operation as that, by which water 
flows. ‘There is a law of necessity in the moral as well as in 
the physical world, and the exchange and the money mart are 
not established by chance legislation, or regulated by dictato- 
rial overseers, but by the immutable principles of competition 
and liberty. 
The merits of the Bank of the United States in equalizing 
the rates of domestic exchange are so plain and so decided, 
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that they stand in need of nothing but a simple statement to 
give them efficacy with the public. The buyers and sellers of 
bills used formerly to fluctuate in number; and there was a 
variation in the eagerness to purchase. ‘The bank is now at all 
times able to discount and to sell; and while it steadily pursues 
its own interests, confers a great benefit on the community. 
Its prof fits, on a small amount inconsiderable, but in the aggre- 

gate immense, are most fairly earned. A bill may sometimes, 

perhaps ordinarily, be purchi ased of a broker for a fraction less 
than the premium demanded by the bank ; but then the credit 
of the bank surpasses that of any private house, and of course 
the use of that high credit should be paid for. In this way, 
the national institution is obtaining almost a monopoly of the 
very profitable business of domestic and in some measure of 
foreign exchange. This may be a slight detriment to the local 
banks, which formerly engaged in the same business ; but the 
mercantile community is decidedly a gainer both in the dimin- 
ished rates of exchange and in the security against sudden 
fluctuations. 

We cannot but think, that Mr. Mc Duffie has weakened one 
of the strongest points in his argument by unnecessary and very 
ereat exaggeration. He estimates the extent of the operations 
of commercial exchange at sixty millions of dollars, aud adds, 

‘upon this sum the loss sustained by the merchants, and plant- 
ers, and farmers, and manufacturers, was not probably less 
than an average of ten per cent., being the excess of the rate of 
exchange beyond its natural rate in a sound state of the cur- 
rency, and be yond the rate to which it has been actually re- 
duced by the operations of the Bank of the United States.’* 

Here we have a statement, that brokers —_ d on an 
average ten per cent. beyond the { fair profits o f business, and 
levied an annual tax of six millions of dollars on the productive 
classes of society. On the face of it this is improbable ; such 
enormous gains would have crowded the profession of brokers, 
till competition had reduced the profits to their natural state. 

But the brokers levied no such annual tax; and from the 
nature of things could not do so. ‘The merchant lost nothing. 
Had the rates of exchange been in reality so iniquitously un- 
favorable, he would have made his remittances in merchandise. 
Indeed, this was often as but the results did not essentially 
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vary ; for the prices of goods, as measured in the depreciated 
local currency, rose with the depreciation of the local currency. 
If a bill on Boston was at eight per cent. advance, it would 
also have bought in the market from six to eight per cent. 
more produce, than a bill of a Charleston bank. One hundred 
dollars of Boston paper were in truth equal to one hundred and 
six or eight of Charleston paper. 

For the same reason the planter lost nothing. If the bills of 
his vicinity depreciated, the prices as paid in those bills rose. 
if afterwards he had to give more than an equal amount of 
those bills for a bill of exchange, it was but just. ‘The appa- 
rent gain in the nominal high price of his produce was balanced 
by the apparent loss in the nominal high price of Boston bills. 
Boston bills were convertible, and were therefore equal to the 
legal currency of the country. Had business been transacted 
in the legal currency, there ‘would have been no room for mis- 
conce ption. 

Or was exchange on Boston* in July, 1816, at a pre- 
mium of seven per cent. at New-York, of ‘eight at ‘Charleston, 
and of eighteen at Philadelphia? The highest possible rate 
of exchange is equal to the cost of transportation and insurance. 
Did it cost seven per cent. to send money from New-York to 
Boston, and eleven per cent. more to send it from Philadelphia 
to New-York, and only eight to send it from Charleston to 
Boston ? 

Let us consider, for example, = rate of exchange between 
Boston and Philadelphia on July 1, 1816. ‘The same reason- 
ing will apply to Boston and Charleston. It was currently 

said, that exchange in Philadelphia was eighteen per cent. 
in favor of Boston. This is obv iously a confounding of two 
different items. Between specie dollar and specie dollar, eX- 
change was at par, or very nearly so, not varying more than 
one per cent. Now the Boston bill was convertible, and in 
Boston equal in every respect to specie. ‘The Philadelphia 
bill was not convertible, and was in Chesnut street itself’ worth 
in silver but eighty-three dollars for a hundred. In Boston 
those same bills were, as appears from Mr. Mc Duffie’s appen- 
dix, worth from eighty-two to eighty-three dollars. Exchange 
was therefore at a rate varying from par to about one per cent. 
Or will you insist on saying, that exc hange in Boston on Phila- 








*See Appendix No. 1, annexed to the report—page 32. 
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delphia was at a discount of from seventeen to eighteen per 
cent.? You must then further say, that exchange in Philadelphia 
on Philadelphia was at a discount of seventeen per cent. ‘The 
truth is, the depreciation of the Philadelphia bills was con- 
founded with the pote of the broker. Specie against specie, 
convertible paper against convertible paper, the rate of ex- 
change on July 1, isI6, was nearly at par. A Philadelphia 
bill was worth on ‘the Floston exchange, just about as much as 
it was worth in Chesnut street. 

What then becomes of the average loss of ten per cent. be- 
yond the natural rates of exchange ? Where is the annual tax 
of six millions levied by the brokers ? 

We could not exchange our Boston wagon for a Philadel- 
phia wagon, for ours was in sound repair; that of Philadelphia 
had no wheels. In ours, we could carry our goods to any 
market without further cost; but we could not in theirs, till we 
had got it mended. ‘To be sure, the manufacturers of both had 

ach warranted the soundness of his work. Ours made_ his 
warrant good ; but theirs, though repeatedly urged to keep his 
word, veleecd. and sent us away with an unsatistac tory promise 
of doing something when he should be less engage .d. So we 
were oblized to go to another workman, who charge cd us heav- 
ily for putting on new wheels. Wagon against wagon in good 
condition, we would have exch: inge d even. 

The third point under which merit is claimed for the bank 
relates to the facilities, which it affords the Government in time 
of peace, and those which it might afford in time of war. 

A National Bank undoubtedly furnishes great advantages in 
the collection and disbursement of the revenue of the country. 
It serves as an agent, and is in an eminent degree a_ sale and 
responsible one, because its whole capital is pledged for the 
fidelity of each ‘snd all its branches. 

Again ; in a Government like ours, where the great officers 
of the nation are constantly changing, where the executive is 
renewed once in four years, and the heads of departments 
sometimes still oftener, it is eminently desirable, that the ma- 
chinery for collecting the revenue should not require frequent 
alterations. The duties of a station, like that of the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury, are of themselves sufficiently arduous, without 
the necessity of providing for the details of collection. 

It is also to be remembered, that the collecting and transfer- 
ring of money, constitute a profession, which can hardly be well 
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exercised except by those, who have been trained to the busi- 
ness. Hence the evident propriety of employing banks to re- 
ceive the deposits and make the transfers of mone y- 

Here then is a plain and positive advantage derived from 
the bank in respect to the revenues of the country. Mr. Mc 
Duffie declares all this good to be effected without cost, and 
we have accordingly an appendix, giving a list of apparently 
gratuitous transfers. That the transfers have been promptly 
made is undoubted ;_ that they have been made without cost 
to the Government is an error. ‘The price paid for the service 
was originally an exclusive privilege ; next, the bank derives 
a great benefit from the Government deposits ; and, lastly, the 
Government agrees in return, to receive the bills of any branch 
of the bank whatever at par; thus lending the company the 
benefit of the national credit to the whole amount of the re- 
ceipts of the Federal Treasury. We believe that any banker 
would declare the contract a very favorable one for the United 
States’ Bank ; and it is gene rally supposed to have proved so. 
To say that the bank annually saves to the country inore money 
than the cost of the army and the navy, seems to us a prepos- 
terous assertion. The Government pays, and ought to pay, 
a full equivalent for the benefit received. 

But in case of a war, the bank, it is said, will save us from 
the ‘miserable round of financial expedients,’ to which Mr. 
Madison’s administration was driven. Now of all miserable 
expedients to trust in for the support of the public credit, a 
National Bank is the most miserable. We have only to look 


at the nature of the case itself, or to throw open the pages of 


history, to see that as a private bank cannot create funds for 

one who has no credit, so a National Bank cannot sustain a 
. . ri ‘ 

government in the same circumstances. ‘The Government 

may sustain a bank ; but no bank can sustain the Government. 

Mr. Mec Dutftie attempts to show,* that the Government sus- 


tained a loss in less than three years of forty-six millions of 


dollars; thirty-four millions of which, ‘ resulting incontestibly 
and exclusively from the depreciation of the currency,’ would 
according to his reasonings have certainly been sav ed, and the 


‘ other twelve millions would in all probability have been saved, if 


the treasury had been aided by such an institution as the Bank 
of the United States.’ ‘This statement fills us, we confess, 
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with surprise. It asserts, that a bank with a capital of thirty- 
five millions could have saved to the Government, or (had it 
chosen to take advantage of its powers) could have secured to 
itself beyond its fair profits, a sum of forty-six millions within 
three years—could have gained (for itself or for Government) 
in less than three years, one hundred and thirty-one per cent. 
upon its capital. Doubtless, if it could have made such a gain 
or such a saving, the whole would have been for the benefit of 
Government! “Doubtless, not a million nor a fraction of a 
million would have been retained on the way! As though 
during the same period we had not had an example of the 
operation of National Banks on the other side of the water. 
The credit of the British Government was the greatest ever 
known in the world; yet that Government with its National 
Bank of a larger capital, had to sustain a similar loss on the 
depreciation of its paper currency. It borrowed in depreciated 
paper, and it acknowledges its obligation to pay in gold. 

If we contrast our currency with the English during the war, 
that of the nation having a National Bank, with ours which 
had not, we shall find the balance entire ly on our side. The 
English standard of value was deranged by law; ours never 
was. The English had a forced paper currency ; we never 
had. The English creditor was obliged to receive his pay 
in a currency, whic h was not worth what it pretended to be, 
and which the wants of the English Government were continu- 
ally reducing still lower; the American creditor never had 
cause to charge iniquity upon the law, and the American Gov- 
ernment itself set the ex cample of justice, by paying what it 
owed without defalcation. The English land-holder, who told 
his tenants that he should receive of them bank bills only at 
their market rates, was prevented by an act of Parliament ; 
but in America no man’s liberty was curtailed, and the rights 
of the creditor retained their integrity unimpaired. 

The losses sustained during the war by our Govern- 
ment were very severe; but the Chairman is hardly correct, 
when he makes them eeneueee to forty-six millions on eighty 
millions.* Forty-six from eighty leave but thirty-four. Now 
in the wildest party times, the greatest clamorer against the 
war never charged upon the war administration such an_ utter 
subversion of the credit of the Government, as is implied in 
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this statement. Such assertions tend chiefly to throw unmerit- 
ed diseredit on the administration of that time. Mr. Me 


Duffie probably takes into consideration the present advance of 


the public stocks as well as the former depreciation. But 
surely it is absurd to count the present high credit of the Gov- 
ernment as a loss! 

Whilst on this subject, it will be proper to quote a passage 
which merits but a short rejoinder. 


‘While, then, the Government sustained this great pecuniary 
loss in less than three years of war, amounting annually to more 
than the current expenses of the Government in time of peace, it 
is worth while to inquire, who were the persons who profited to 
this enormous amount by the derangement of the currency? It 
will be found that the whole benefit of this speculation upon the 
necessities of the Government was realized by stock-jobbers and 
money-brokers, the very same class of persons, who profited so 
large ly by the business of commercial exchanges, in consequence 
of the disorders of the curre ney, and who have the same interest 
in the recurrence of those disorders as lawyers have in litigation, 
or physicians in the diseases of the human frame.’ pp. 12, 13. | 


Does Mr. Me Duffie himself distrust the force of his rea- 
soning, that he descends from arguments to imputations, and 
attempts to cast odium on a whole class of men of business, as 
having speculated upon the public distress? For ourselves, 
we shall not retort by the use of various popular topics, which 
might turn the current of feeling in another direction. Where 
the discovery and establishment of truth are steadily pursued, 
it is a plain duty to avoid every thing which can divert atten- 
tion from facts to prejudices. 

The money-broker was but the agent for borrowing money. 
You might as well blame your recruiting officers for the high 
bounty which candidates for the army required before enlist- 
ing, as blame your broker. 

The stock-jobber buys not to hold, but to sell; and he can 
but give such a price, as the rates at which he can se ll, will justify. 

These same brokers and jobbers were caressed in those 
days; they were considered as excellent citizens and very 

valuable upholders of the Government. ‘The greatest misfor- 
tune was, that there were not more of them. ‘The capitalists, 
who re dened to loan to the Government, and declined all par- 
ticipation in these speculations on the public distresses, were 
alone considered unpatriotic. Or will Mr. Mc Duffie regard 
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it as an honor in many of the federal party, that they, deeming 
the war ‘ unjust and wicked,’ as the phrase was, refused to 
sustain it by any participation in the loans? ‘This velucmace | is 
still fresh in the public memory ; and it is surely unreasonable to 
find fault alike with those who loaned, and those who did not. 

If it be asked, why the credit of the Government sunk so 
low, while the patriotism of the nation was but tried, exalted, 
and purified, and the Union confirmed by the struggle, the 
answer is an obvious one. The Government really wander 
more than the country could furnish. Our losses were inci- 
dent to the heavy expenses of a war, suddenly declared by a 
nation, which was very rich i lends and industry, but not 
equally rich in money. Capital with us existed, and_ still 
exists, chiefly in small quantities. Men had confidence in the 
Government, but they had little money to spare. Each one 
needed all he could command for his own business. ‘The bor- 
rowers were many, and the lenders, on whom it is idle to 
throw censure, were unfortunately too few. 

Should a similar emergency recur, the same results would 
not take place ; because our public finances and credit partake 
of the general advancement of the country. The experience 
of the past has led to a system of military preparations and 
defences, which would avert imminent danger. ‘The solid 
capital of the country has also doubled since the war; the 
rates of interest and the value of money are diminished; and 
an equal demand on the part of the Government would be met 
by more than twice the quantity of money in the market. ‘The 
United States’ Bank cannot be expecte 1d to lend to the Fede- 
ral Treasury ; for by its charter, it is forbidden to do so in any 
considerable degree, without the authority of a special act of 
Congress. 

The bank, then, could only facilitate the obtaining of loans 
from others. Those loans would be negotiated on the same 
evidence of credit, whether individuals or the bank performed 
the office of broker. 

If it be merely meant, that the bank could most readily make 
the transfers, we would ask, whether in the last war, the difti- 
culty lay in transferring money or in borrowing it? 

Suppose, however, that a special act of Congress were to au- 
thorize large or unlimited loans to the Government on the part of 
the bank. Compliance would, probablv, not be refused; but 
it would require one of two things. First; regular discount- 
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ing must be suspended, and the capital of the bank be loaned 
to Government. ‘This would put an end to all banking opera- 
tions, for which the control of the capital is essential. Or, 
secondly ; (and it is the course to which every National Bank 
in every large country on the face of the g globe has ultimately 
been driven ) discounts to individuals would be continued as 
before ; and thus the large loans to Government would compel 
the bank to stop specie payments. ‘The bank having thus 
destroyed its own credit for the accommodation of Government, 
would appeal for its security to the power which had driven it 
into the difficulty ; and that power could not but hold out the 
strong egis of its protection to shield it. 

It is not desirable, that an administration should be fur- 
nished with extraordinary facilities and consequent temptations 
for involving the country in debt. It should possess no re- 
sources but what it derives from the wisdom of its own 
measures, and the patriotism and confidence of the country. 
lt should be provided with no extensive credit, which would be 
less suited to benefit a wise government, then to nourish the 
supineness of irresolution and increase the dangers to be appre- 
hended from a want of forecast, a precipitate indiscretion, pro- 


tracted preparation or vacillating purposes. An increase of 


credit to the national authorities, beyond the resources which 
they find within themselves, is not desirable. Neither do we 
believe it virtually possible. Should the credit of the General 
Government, instead of remaining self-sustained, lose its bal- 
ance and reel on its strong foundations, the support of the Uni- 
ted States’ Bank, the creature of that Government, a corpora- 
tion existing under its acts, could not sustain the tottering fabric 
or avert the threatened fall. It is the credit of the administra- 
tion, which must open the coffers of the wealthy ; it is that 
cre dit, which must give efficacy to the patriotism of the strong 
and the brave. ‘The vessel of state, when the storm is high 
and the waves roll in unimpeded fury, must be held fast at its 
moorings, not by favors, purchased or begged from a_priv- 
ileged company, but by the decided will and united energy of 
the nation. Who would wish that it should be otherwise ? 

We have thus endeavored to show the errors in theory and 
in history, consequent on a failure to distinguish between coin 
and bank bills, the standard of value and the common currency, 
the sovereign exclusive right of stamping metals for money, and 
the system of banks as it has grown up in the Union. The ex- 
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pediency of renewing the charter of the present National Bank 
has not been brought into discussion. On this question our opin- 
ion is decidedly in the affirmative ; and we propose in a future 
paper to assign the reasons which lead us to that conclusion. 


Cn ul ed i 


Arr. I1].—.Address to the Community on the Necessity of legal- 
izing the Study of Anatomy. By order of the Massachu- 
setts ” Medical Society. Boston. Perkins & Marvin. 1829. 





The age in which we live is pre-eminently distinguished by 
its zeal for the advancement of human knowledge. Every day 
furnishes new proof of this, in the publications that are sent 
forth, and the facilities that are devised to promote this great 
object. Our own country partakes deeply of this spirit, and 
everywhere throughout our extended regions, vast efforts are 
making to diffuse the means of education and improvement 
among all classes of society. 

We had hoped, that with the general advance of knowledge, 
more liberal views would have prevailed in relation to the sci- 
ence of Anatomy ; that this study would no longer be pro- 
scribed, nor its students compe Hed to pursue it in defiance of 
the law of the land. It is hardly credible, that in our own 
Commonwealth, which has ce rtainly ever take na deep interest 
in the cause of good learning, it should have been thought ne- 
cessary to endeavor to prevent the practice of dissection. Yet 
it is true, that within a few years our legislators have passed an 
act, which inflicts a severe punishment, not only on those who 
vielen the sepulchres of the dead, but also on those, in whose 
possession any body which has bee n disinterred may be found, 
giving the court a power to imprison such persons or fine them 
‘not more than one thousand dollars.’ And this law is passed, 
as if to make the thing more objectionable, at a time when it is 
well known that heavy damages may be obtained in any court 
of law from practitioners of medicine in cases of mistake or 
error arising from ignorance of anatomy. Will it . be- 
lieved too, that re cently, when some attempt was made in our 
 estsietenn to mitigate the severity of the law, the proposition 
was hardly listened to with decency, members seemed anxious 
to outdo each other in expressions of abhorrence, and the bill 
was not even allowed a second reading? 

Undignified, to use no harsher term, as these proceedings 
certainly were, they did much to aid the object they were in- 
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tended to frustrate. ‘They called the attention of those to the 
subject, who were best qualified by their pursuits and occupa- 
tions, to enlighten the public mind. At the first meeting of the 
Counsellors of the Massachusetts Medical Society afier the 
occurrence in the Legislature above alluded to, it was voted, that 
a committee be appointed to prepare a petition to the Legisla- 
ture ‘to modify the existing laws which now operate to prohibit 
the procuring of subjects for anatomical dissection, and to re- 
port the same for the consideration of the Society at their an- 
nual meeting in June.’ ‘This vote was passed in February, 
1829. 

At the meeting of the Society in June following, which was 
fully attended by physicians from all parts of the Common- 
wealth, the committee reported, that though they had prepared 
a petition in conformity with their instructions, it was not expedi- 
ent in their opinion to offer it at present ; but they recommended 
that the subject be referred to a large committee, whose object 
should be to prepare the public mind for the adoption of such 
measures, as the wants of science and humanity imperiously 
demanded. In the discussion which took place on this occa- 
sion, it was urged on all sides that the time had arrived, when 
it had become necessary for medical men to speak plainly on 
the subject, and to throw aside the caution and reserve which 
they had hitherto maintained in relation to the importance of 
dissection. 

A committee of nine was then unanimously chosen, with 
directions to report to the Counsellors in October. ‘This com- 
mittee without delay issued a circular letter to the Fellows of 
the Society, pointing out the topics on which they intended to 
urge their views, and asking for any information or suggestions 
that might aid them in advancing the objects proposed. At the 
Counsellors’ meeting in October, they were requested to con- 
tinue their attention to the subject, and at the same time were 
authorized to make expenditures to a certain limited amount. 
In consequence of this, they published the address, the title of 
which is prefixed to this article. It was widely circulated in 
its original form, and having been copied into many of the 
newspapers of the day, it has gone into almost every family i in 
our community, and has been extensively read. It is unneces- 
sary therefore for us to make any extracts from it. It is a 
plain, unpretending and judicious appeal to the common sense 
of its readers, and abounds with facts and statements, within 
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the comprehension of all, which place in a strong light the ne- 

cessity of anatomical knowledge. It has made a deep i impres- 
sion on the thinking part of society, and with the other means 
that have been employed, it has for the time wrought a mar- 
vellous change in public opinion. 

Shortly alter its publication, a member of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives moved, that the committee on the 
Judiciary be instructed ‘to inquire whether it is expedient to 
make any further provision by law for protecting the sepulchres 
of the dead,’ and in consequence of this, the committee, in 
I ebruary, 1830, made a very full and satisfactory report; 
stating the inconveniences under which medical men now laber 
with respect to the acquisition of anatomical knowledge, its 

vast importance to soc lety, and the nee essity of adopting 
some measures to legalize dissection. ‘Though no definite plan 
was recommended, the whole tone of the report was liberal, 
and showed that a great change in public sentiment must have 
been produced on this subject within a year. 

Some idea of the extent of this change may be formed from 
the fact, that in the winter of 1829, the proposition to mitigate 
the severity of the law against those who were engaged in Cis- 
section, was driven almost by acclamation from the Legislature ; 
and in June, 1830, the Governor, with an honorable inde- 
pe dence that has marke d the whole course of his administra- 
tion, in his message to the two Houses, brought the subject 
before them in a very forcible manner, and that part of his 
message was referred toa joint committee of the Senate and 
House. 

A few days after this, the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society took place, when resolutions w ere 
adopted, in which the course taken by the Governor was 
noticed with great respect, and the Counsellors were instructed 
‘to adopt such measures as they may deem proper and expe- 
dient to accomplish the wishes of ‘the Soci iety.’ In conse- 
quence of these resolutions, a new committee was appointed by 
the Council, with full power to act in behalf of the Society, 
and a further expenditure was authorized, if deemed necessary, 
to aid the object. And this is the present state of the business. 

We have been thus particular in our account of the proceed- 
ings that have been adopted in relation to this affair, because 
we deem them honorable to all parties; highly so to those who 
have been instrumental in calling the public attention to the 
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subject, and not less so to the community, who have shown a 
disposition to examine with impartiality a subject, which is so 
often viewed with jealousy and distrust. We have taken 
pleasure too in recounting what has been done, because it 
augurs so well for the future. It shows how much may be 
accomplished by the united efforts of a few, when ardently en- 
gaged in the promotion of a praiseworthy object, and that — 
most deeply rooted prejudices will yield, when assailed by 1 
other weapons than those of truth. The change in public sen- 
timent, with regard to dissection, is indeed encouraging, and if 
similar efforts are perseveringly made, we have a right to hope, 
that every thing will soon be accomplished, that the friends of 
science and humanity could wish. 

It is conceded now, we believe, on all hands, that a knowl- 
edge of anatomy, such as can only be obtained by dissection, 
is essential to the education of every physician as well as sur- 
eon; we mean every one who hopes to practise his profession 
with comfort to himself, and with safety and advantage to his 
patients. ‘To those who are conversant with the subject, it is 
well known, that more and greater improvements have been 
made in surgery in the last half century, than in any two cen- 
turies that prec eded it, and we hazard nothing in saying, that 
these may all be traced to the minute and thorough acquaint- 
ance with an: tomy possessed by those who made “them. We 
will for a moment call the attention of our readers to one topic, 
calculated in our opinion to illustrate our remarks. We allude 
to the disease known by the name of aneurism. This consists 
in an enlargement or rupture of one or more of the coats of an 
artery, which is the name of the vessels, through which the 
blood is conveyed from the heart to the various parts of the 
body. A pulsating tumor appears in the course of one of 
these vessels, producing great disturbance oftentimes in the 
circulating system, and steadily increasing in size. If nothing 
be done to remove it, a sudden rupture takes place, and if the 
vessel be an important one, the patient instantly dies. In for- 
mer times, when the disease appeared in the extremities, the 
only certain mode of relief consisted in amputating the limb ; 
but the tumor was often too high up, or it appeared in the 
neck, or in some other part, where no such operation could be 
performed. In these cases therefore the miserable victim was 
left to his fate, anxiously dreading the moment, which he knew 
must soon arrive and instantly terminate his existence. How 
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different is the case at the present day! <A patient presents 
himself to a surgeon with a large, pulsating tumor at the angle 
of the jaw; he complains of the great distress which it pro- 
duces, the vertigo and other affections of the brain, and de- 
scribes it as increasing daily, perhaps with rapidity, and bringing 
with its growth an increase of suffering. He is told that he 
may be relieved, probably cured, by an operation of a very 
delicate nature, but safe in skilful hands, and attended with but 
little severe suffering. He submits. An incision is made i 

the neck, the artery is laid bare below the tumor, a string is 
passed around it and tightly tied, and the supply of blood being 
thus cut off from the tumor, its growth is instantly stopped, 
absorption soon takes place, and a radical cure is effected. 
Now this operation,—one of the greatest triumphs of modern 
science,—could never have been devised, and successfully per- 
formed, without long, laborious and minute dissection. It was 
in the first place to be ascertained, how those parts were to be 
nourished, which were supplied w ith blood by the vessel that 
was to be tied; and having ascertained this, the operator was 
next to prepare himself for the operation, by repeatedly and 
carefully dissecting every thing that has any immediate relation 
with the point on which he was to operate; for there is but a 
hair’s-breadth between the vessel he wishes to tie and other 
parts, which if tied or wounded would produce instant death. 

It may perhaps be said that we are now acquainted with the 
fact, that a vessel may be tied without producing the death of the 
parts which it furnishes with blood, and therefore that there is 
no further occasion for dissection on this account. This is 
true, but this fact never could have been ascertained without 
dissection in the first instance, nor without it can we with safety 
perform the operation now. 

But there are other points of nearly, perhaps quite, equal 
importance that remain to be ascertained, and which never can 
be ascertained without actual dissection. We refer particularly 
to the functions of the nerves and the agents of absorption. 
The light shed upon the former by the labors of Mr. Charles 
Bell is in the highest degree encouraging, and it may be 
confidently hoped that discoveries, not only valuable in phys- 
iology, but tending to the alleviation of human suffering, may 
ere long be made. 

We think it unnecessary, however, to press these topics, 
though we might easily multiply illustrations from the practice 
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of medicine as well as that of surgery, quite as forcible as the 
one we have given; but we deein it superfluous, and shall con- 
sider it as admitted, that anatomical knowledge is essential for ' 
medical men, and proceed to inquire how they are to be fur- 
nished with the means of acquiring this knowledge. 

‘The subject is an embarrassing one, and while we feel it to be 
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our duty to urge the adoption of measures for the removal of ft 
the difficulties that stand in the w ay of dissection, we are at i 
the same time aware, that this should be done with caution Wi 


and a proper regard to popular prejudic e. We have a great 33 

* Poe 
respect for the common feeling in relation to the dead; _ it is bE 
associated with some of the purest and best sentiments of our i 


nature, and we trust that nothing will be done, that is calcu- 
lated in the least degree to destroy or impair it. But no one 
will pretend, that the dead can be injured by dissection ; reason 
and revelation forbid us to suppose it. It is in relation only to 
the survivors, that the question is to be considered. In any 
measure, therefore, that may be adopted, care should be taken 
that these be treated with a sacred regard, nor do we see any i 
thing inconsistent with this, in the plan that has been suggested 
by the Medical Society. 

There is no greater mistake, and none at the same time 
more common, than that phy siclans have a particular interest 
in this question ; and hence it has often been said, that they are 
bound to set a good example, and direct that their bodies 
should be dissected after death. In fact, if we may credit the 
accounts contained in some of the foreign journals, not a few 
medical men in Dublin have so far yielded to this popular 
notion, as to agree that this disposition shall be made of their 
bodies at their decease. But medical men can derive no more 
advantage from an improved state of anatomical knowledge ii 
than the rest of the community; and, therefore, if it be a hard- i 
ship, there would be no more reason why they should yield ! 
_ bodies for dissection than any other individuals. There i 

s, however, a stronger ground than this, and that is, the i injury i 
in would be done to the feelings of the living. W e presume iN 
that there are few, if any physici ians, who would object to | 
having their bodies ‘dissected after death ; but they would be 
unwilling to have it known during their lives that this was to 
take place, as it might prove a source of great distress to their 
friends, and if it were not known, no benefit could be derived 
from the example. The body of no individual should be dis- 
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sected, when the circumstance would give pain to any sur- 
vivors. And this is one reason why the bodies of convicts 
should not, as a thing of course, be yielded up for dissection ; 
many of them have. friends, who have already suffered too 
much during their lives, without having their feelings lacerated 
at their death. Besides, it is desirable not to attach an odium 
to dissection, and make it appear as if it were a part of the 
punishment of the crime of the individual. 

We are aware of the difficulty of adopting any course that 
will meet the wants of science, without coming in collision 
with the popular feeling. It is a subject of extreme delicacy, 
and should be approached with caution. Great allowance 
must be made for the almost instinctive horror which is enter- 
tained by nearly every individual in relation to dissection, and 
every thing should be studiously avoided that is calculated 
even remotely to increase this horror. Mankind are so ex- 
citable on this subject, that they suffer themselves to be gov- 
erned rather by impulse than reason, and though this is to be 
lamented, the fact must not be overlooked. 

The plan that seems to us to be the most unexceptionable, 
for there is none to which some objection may not be made, 
is to grant authority to the municipal officers of the towns and 
cities of the Commonwealth, to deliver up at their discre- 
tion to such regular practitioners of medicine and surgery, as 
may appear to them to be suitable persons, the bodies of such 
paupers, as may die and require interment at the public eXx- 
yense. This, however, shall in no instance be done, if any 
relative shall appear and request that the body may not be 
given up for dissection, or if any friend come forw ard and offer to 
defray the expenses of interment. We are aware that objec- 
tions are made to this, and it is said, that the inevitable sufter- 
ings of the poor are sufficient already, and that we have no 
right to increase them by providing for the dissection of their 
bodies at their death ; for it is presumed that the idea that this 
is to take place, w ould be a cause of great distress to most of 
them. In reply it may be urged, that in our country few will 
become so poor as to depend on the public bounty, who do 
not bring their poverty on themselves by their vices ; and that 
we have as much right to dispose of their bodies at their de- 
cease, as we have to determine how they shall be provided for 
while living ; as that, for example, they shall live in buildings of 
a particular description, be furnished with brown bread instead 
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of white, and sleep on straw instead of feathers. Besides, it 
should be considered, that there are not many who are so 
friendless as to have no one who would appear to prevent the 
dissection of their bodies, if they should entertain any peculiar 
horror on the subject ; and with regard to those who are so 
destitute of friends it is better, perhaps, that they should have 
a little mental suffering, than that the cause of knowledge and 
the best interests of mankind should be retarded. 

We do not believe, however, that if the system proposed 
shall go into ope ration, it will be productive of much distress of 
mind to the inmates of our poor-houses or to the paupers that 
may be supported out of them. It is obvious that the bodies 
of all such persons would not be wanted at every season of the 
year, and for six months at least in each year, the business of 
dissection must be entirely suspended. No one, therefore, 
could feel certain that such a disposition was to be made of his 
body at death, and the very uncertainty would be sufficient to 
lessen the dread that he might otherwise entertain in relation 
to it. And in those cases, too, where there was a deep-rooted 
aversion to this disposition of the body, an application to the 
municipal authorities would no doubt in every instance be 
sufficient to prevent it. In France, a system somewhat simi- 
Jar though much more rigorous prevails ;_ there, the bodies of 
all who die in the hospitals as well as the poor-houses, are sent 
to the public dissecting-rooms, unless individuals come forward 
and inter them at their own expense 3 and yet no inconven- 
ience has been experienced from it in that country 3; individu- 
als are found as ready to enter the various esti tblishments for 
the relief of the sick and poor there as elsewhere. 

We really think that there is a morbid sensibility on this 
point that ought not to stand in the way of a great public im- 
provement. There are some who can feel very keenly for 
those who have a dread of dissection, but have no sympathy 
for another class of sufferers, who are laboring under diseases 
of the most agonizing kind, the cure of which can only be ac- 
complished by an improv of state of anatomical knowledge. 

It is very clear, that if some provision be not made to furnish 
subjects, violations of the grave will continue to occur, and 
whenever a single instance of this kind is discov ered, as must 
undoubtedly sometimes be the case, the feelings of the whole 
community will be more outraged, than they could be under 
the system proposed in half a century. At present too, the 
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hazard attending these violations is so great, that only desper- 
ate and hardened individuals will engage in the business, and 
such persons are not very. scrupulous as to whose sepulchres 
they violate ; so that no one, under the existing state of things, 
can feel certain that the remains of his dearest friend may not 
be disturbed. So great is the risk in obtaining subjects, that 
the supply is not equal to the demand, and the price is conse- 
quently so exorbitant, as to place them in a great measure 
beyond the reach cf students of moderate means. 

This operates very injuriously on the middling classes of so- 
ciety, either by preventing them altogether from educating 
their children to the profession of medicine, or by putting it 
out of their power, if they do so educate them, to give them 
the facilities which are almost indispensable to success. ‘To 
the rich, this is comparatively of but litte importance. ‘Their 
sons can seek in other states and countries, where a more 
liberal policy prevails, the opportunities that are denied them 
at home, and they thus have it in their power to obtain a rank 
in their profession at the outset of their career, which hardly 
any thing else can givethem. If this system of prohibiting dis- 
section is to be persisted i in, no physician or surgeon should be 
held accountable at law for any error arising from ignorance 
of anatomy. But we hope for better things. We will not 
allow ourselves to doubt, that every thing which should be 
done, will ere long be accomplished. A. great change in public 
sentiment has already taken place, and the great mass of the 
community will soon understand that they, and they only, will 
derive benefit from the contemplated measure. We re- 
peat, that the members of the medical profession have no par- 
ticular interest in it; if it should be adopted, more will be 
expected of them, and their labors will be immensely increased 
without any increase of compensation. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that they can have any sinister motive for the efforts they 
are making; it is impossible that any thing but a love of 
science, a desire to advance the cause of humanity , or an hon- 
orable ambition for professional renown, could induce them to 
engage in so loathsome an occupation as that of dissection. 

It cannot be too often repeated nor too much insisted on, 
that it is the great mass of the people who are to be benefitted by 
giving facilities for ¢ acquiring ¢ anatomical knowledge, and thus rais- 
ing the standard of medical education. The rich can command 
the highest professional attainments wherever they are to be 
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found; but the man of moderate means must content himself 
with such as are within his reach. It is obviously for his in- 
terest, therefore, that all the professors of the healing art 
should be skilful and well-instructed ; and this cannot be the 
case under the present system. 

Whatever may be the result of the measures now in pro- 
gress, they cannot fail to be productive of good from the dis- 
cussion that has been elicited ; and the Fellows of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society will be entitled to the gratitude of the 
friends of learning, for the active part they have taken in pro- 
moting them. It is creditable to them to have led the way in re- 
commending a system, which could not fail at first to be viewed 
with jealousy and distrust ; and it is to their honor that they have 
not been deterred from pursuing it by the fear of the obloquy 
and reproach, to which they might subject themselves. “They 
must have known before t taking a step in the business, that their 
motives would be assailed by those who were hostile to the 
measure they advised ; and we respect them the more, because 
disregarding all narrow and selfish considerations, they were 
willing to step aside from their ordinary course, and urge upon 
the community the adoption of a system, which, however excel- 
lent it may be in itself, might in the first instance make its ad- 
vocates obnoxious. Of their ultimate success, we will not 


allow ourselves to doubt. Qeeoreta 





Art. [V.—Clarence. 1 Tale of Our Own Times. By the 
Author of Redwood. 2 vols. 12mo. Carey & Lea. 
Philadelphia. 1830. 


This work is perhaps not so finished as Redwood, and there 
is certainly nothing in it which displays so much genius as 4 
character of Aunt Debby in that novel. But we have read i 
with more interest than any of its predecessors ; and the ively 
and spirited sketches of artificial life and manners in it, will, we 
think, make it more entertaining to the generality of readers. It 
has all the fine qualities of head and heart which have so favor- 
ably recommended the former works of the fair author ; the 
same pure style, the same elevated tone of morality, the same 
rare observation and exquisite tact, and the same healthful feel- 
ing and warm affections. We have placed the title of this book 
at the head of our article wich the honest purpose of reviewing 
it, and not of writing an essay upon novels in general. Success- 
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ful authorship confers a distinction, which must not pass unac- 
knowledged, even in this land of business and politics. It is 
a duty we owe to ourselves and our literature, to examine the 
claims of our couatrywoman to the high reputation she en- 
joys; and though our estimate is formed, of course, from a 
perusal of all her works, yet had she written nothing but Cla- 
rence, she would amply deserve all our praises. 

We k pote! of nothing for which she is more remarkable, than 
her nice and discriminating habits of observation, and that fine 
tact, which with the directness of instinct, seizes upon what Is 
important for the description of men and things, and rejects whi ut 
is superfluous. She has an ‘ eye practised like a blind man’s 
touch,’ and she can distinguish ins stantly those minute shades 
which are so imperceptibly blended in nature as to seem but one 
color to common observers. Her pic tures of natural scenery are 
drawn with the distinct pencil of Cowper, and they rise up and 
appear to the eye as we read, without any effort of our own to 
give nen" shape and preseace. Almost every page of Red- 
wood and Hope Leslie will confirm our remarks, and amidst the 
multitude of admirable descriptions, we are puzzled to select any 
one. lt isno very easy matter, for instance, to describe a coun- 
try-seat, though it may seem t0 be so at first ; yet how perfectly 
has she succeeded in delineating the mansion of Mr. Clarence. 
We have no confused images of lawns, forest, and shrubbery, 
but every thing is distinct and mennes, and we have no doubt, 
that if ten or twelve artists were employe ‘ each, to make a pic- 
ture of the scene, their dae, wo sul | differ Ty ttle. . The 
same remark will 'pply to her dese ription ns of a artif cial life and 
manners ;—such as her account of the Shaker establishment in 
Redwood, and the picture in the second volume of Clarence, 
of the tone, dress, and conversation of the fashionable society 
of New-York. She is evidently more acquainted with men 
than books, and has sought truth in the ‘light of things,’ and 
not in the ‘stil! air of delightful studies 3? and her resources 
are in the highest degree available, for she has collected their 
very materials herself. She has be pt an observant eye on the 
masques that make up the world’s motley page’ int, and Grawn 
thence a living wisdom, far higher than the cold forms of 
mere learning. She has noted the looks and tones of men, 
the manner in which they are affected by events, the way in 
which differing characters display themselves, the things in 
which all men are alike, and those in which they are most 
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dissimilar. We are dis pose d to think more highly of this habit 
of discriminating observation, as a means of inte Hlectual devel- 
opement, than most persons. He who goes about among men 
with his eyes open, will learn something better than the lore 
that is hidden in books. This is a thing in which women ex- 
cel men ; itis a merit almost peculiar to female writers. Hence 
arises the perfect keeping observable in our author’s pictures 
of still life, and the consistency and individuality of her charac- 
ters, Who are always one and the same in their conversation, 
their letters, and their actions. 

She writes English with uncommon elegance and purity 3 
no small merit in these days of extravagance and caricature, 
when foamy declamation is called strength, and calmness is 
another name for leebleness. She has the rare merit of never 
being common-place, and if she has occasion to express 2 
familiar thought, she contrives by some graceful turn or happy 
allusion, to give it the air and gloss of novelty. She never des- 
ceuds to that vulgar artifice of dressing up litde or old ideas 
in language so ambitious, that we imagine for a moment that 
we have something very new and fine, tila second glance 
shews us that all is but varnish and gilding. Her style is per- 
lectly ‘be minine, full of a certain indescribable grace fulness and 
ease, arising from a fine perception of beauty and an inborn 
delicacy of taste, which seem aiways to select the best words, 
and to put them ia their right places. ‘The letters in Clarence, 
we think, are very fine specimens of epis tolary style, casy, 
graceful, and spirited, equally remote from formal stiffness and 

slipshod carelessness. Almost the only fault of style we have 
noticed, is an occasional diffuseness, , the easily besetting sin of 
female writers. 

We trust that we may be allowed to speak of another winning 
charm in these novels, arising not so much from the mind as the 
moral character of the author. We mean the lmpre ss every- 
where discoverable, of an unaffected goodness of heart, and ¢ 
warmth of affection which folds in its embrace eve ry thing wa 
lives. As John Paul has somewhere said, she loves God and 
every little child. Her sympathies are ready and active, and 

called forth by every shape of distress, and she never turns 
aside from sufiering virtue, however re pulsive the garb it may 
wear. There is a beautiful te nde rness and sensibility breathing 
out from her writings, like the fragrance from a rose. She de- 
lights to accumulate images of peace and happiness and sun- 
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shine, to describe all that is noble in man and attractive in 
woman—the virtue that exalts, the struggle that purifies, the 
trial that calls forth a seraph’s energies, and the sweet affec- 
tions that strew with flowers life’s dusty highway. She does 
not know how to draw a villain ; she has no idea of the spasms 
and convulsions of the mind, around which guilt and remorse 
have thrown their serpent-folds. Man in the pride of his im- 
perial beauty, full of truth, and honor and grace, with high 
thoughts and generous affections, with reason sitting on his 
brow, and the pulse of joy in his veins,—woman, with her veil 
of gentle loveliness, her lily-like purity, her loving and trusting 
heart,—the light of friendship, the soul- -exchanging glance of 
love,—these are the themes which call forth her finest powers, 
and it is in the delineation of these only, that her genius appears 
in its proper element. Her descriptions of childhood are full of 
the dewy freshness of life’s morning hour. _ In this respect we 
know of no one who equals her, no one who draws in colors 
so speaking the image of a beautiful and happy child, with his 
heart of gladness and voice of silver-toned glee, his brave 
spirit, his frolic blood, and his winning tricks. Years have not 
brought to her that cold philosophy which looks with a loveless 
eye upon life in its silken bud, which recalls with no kindly 
thrill the days when the world was a garden, and the air a 
rainbow, when the hours brought roses in their hands, and the 
wings of time made music as they moved. ‘There is a beauty 
and a mystery in childhood, and the wisest may learn a lesson 
from the young pilgrim of life, who bears yet fresh about him 
the brightness of the Spirit-land, which he has so lately left. 
‘Not in forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 


But trailing clouds of glory ‘do we come 
From God, who is our home.’ 


The love of nature, and a familiar acquaintance with the 
changeful expressions of the ‘mighty mother’s’ countenance, 
are among the fine gifts of the author of Clarence. Her descrip- 
tions of scenery in the western part of Massachusetts in her 
New-England Tale, and in Redwood, may challenge a com- 
parison with any in the language. She does not merely 
draw the features of a landscape, but she gives you the expres- 
sion, and transfuses into her pages the spirit that hangs over it, 
like an atmosphere. She looks upon the outward world in the 
vein of the melancholy Jaques, translating its silence into 
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thoughts and images; but she draws thence the elements 
of a far more cheerful philosophy. She learns wisdom from 
the cups of flowers, and the whisper of the pine conveys to her 
a lesson of truth. Every leaf is pregnant with instruction, and 
every stream teaches as it brawls. ‘The forms of nature have 
stamped their own likeness upon the soul of their worshipper, 
and every mute image without has given birth to a correlative 
idea within, united by a mysterious aflinity, which all may feel, 
but none can define. In her graphic descriptions of natural 


scenery, there is no small portion of the fine philosophy of 


Wordsworth, which regards the fair forms of the outward 
world as the instruments of a spiritual influence upon the mind 


of man, as the varied stops through which the myriad tones of 


a universal harmony are breathed. Woods and mountains are 
not only enjoyed, but felt and understood,—they are as the 
face of a long-tried and never-failing friend. —‘T’his sensibility 
to natural beauty exerts a most expanding and elevating power 
upon the spirit of man, and when it is united with that gifted 
eye, which can read the letters of power and love written all 


over this goodly universe, nothing short of religion is capable of 


exerting a more holy ministration. 

But more than all the rest, the author of Clarence has that 
high and pure tone of moral and religious feeling, without 
which genius is a fatal curse, and fine powers are destructive 
in the exact ratio of their splendor and superiority. She 
never makes vice interesting or virtue repulsive ; > but paints each 
in its true colors, so that the mind obeying its natural instinct 
is enamored of the one and abhors the other. She draws no 
beings, half-gods and half-fiends, with a veil of splendid and ro- 
mantic qui alities, covering but not hiding the darkest and foulest 
traits of character, and constraining us to admire the actor, 
though we detest the guilt. She never makes merit ludicrous 
or contemptible, by connecting it with those low or ridiculous 
qualities, which are offensive to our taste; or vice attractive 
by a graceful garb, which engages our interest, though we feel 
angry with ourselves for permitting it todo so. She never 
relates a deed of villainy in that cool way, which makes us 
feel some doubt, whether the author do not rather admire than 
otherwise, what he treats so much as a matter of course. She 
does not look only among the cultivated and the intellectual for 
fine traits of humanity, nor shrink with sickly fastidiousness from 
virtue in huinble life. The same Being who gave the lily its 
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exceeding beauty, and painted the enamelled cheek of the 
tulip, plante -d also the wild rose by the way-side, and scattered 
the seeds of the violet in a thousand fields; and He has shown 
the same equal benevolence in the human soul, His noblest 
work. He has caused beautiful affections and high virtues 
to take root in the heart, and they breathe the fragrance 
and bear the fruits of good works as often in the peasant as 
in the prince. The incense of love, and faith, and honor, 
ascends from the lowliest farm-house no less than the proudest 
palace. Our author, as we have said before, has been a keen 
observer of life and manners, and in accordance with the noble 
sentiment of ‘Terence, has felt herself interested in whatever 
relates to humanity, and has learned to contemplate man as 
one of a species, separate from all adventitious distinctions. 
We regard her sketches of humble life as among the most fe- 
licitous portions of her works; strong, but not coarse, and tull 
of sense, feeling, truth, and the nicest observation, reminding us 
in this last partic ular, of the i accuracy of one of Wilkie’s 
inimitable pictures. She depends for the interest of her stories 
rather upon the lowly and unobtrusive virtues, which are felt 
in the hours and minutes of life, gentle firmness, noiseless 
benevolence, and modest self-respect, than upon the more 
dazzling qualities, which can seldom be displayed in the com- 
mon run of events, and if often exerted, give to the character 
an air of theatrical affectation. This healthiness of moral feel- 
ing gives to her works that kind of charm, which an amiable 
expression gives to a fine countenance, heightening the beauty 
of every agreeable feature, and making us overlook those which 
nature has less carefully moulded. We feel that we can 
cordially admire with a good conscience. No shadow of 
pity or regret for powers misapplied glides by to break the 
spell that charms us. We have no sublime fre e-thinke rs, who 
boldly attack every thing that man holds sacred, no selfish mis- 
anthropes, who dare to hate the creatures God has made, no 
elegant ruflians rewarded with a fortune and a mistress instead 
of a halter, but the good man is honored and the villain pun- 
ished. Qur author never separates the tie that unites virtue and 
happiness, vice and misery, which succeed each other as inva- 
riably as thunder follows lightning or as spring comes alter 
winter. But she deserves more than the praise which a vir- 
tuous heathen might have won; she has told us of the beauty 
and excellency of religion, and spoken to us in the name ot 
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Jesus of Nazareth. We venture to say, that there are few 
books which make better Sunday reading than hers. Her re- 
ligion is no: stern-eyed Moloch, with brow of gloom and voice 
of denunciation,x—it requires the sacrifice of no natural affec- 
tions, and frowns upon no innocent pleasures. — It is a beauti- 


ful and gentle spirit, mingling with the eve ry-di ly concerns of 


life, giving new charms to joy, and a touching grace to the 
wan countenance of sorrow, ‘ gilding with heavenly alchemy’ 
feelings whose home and_ birth- -place is earth, brightering the 
ceolden links of the chain that binds man to his brother man, 
wafting to our senses the ambrosial airs of Paradise, and scat- 
tering gleams from a land of enduring brightness over the dark 
places of our mortal pilgrimage. ‘The Spirit she worships is a 
spirit of love, heard in the still small voice as well as in the 
whirlwind and the thunder, and seen in the rambow and the 
dew-drop as well as in the lightning and the cataract, whose 
temple is nature, for whom the stars burn incense and the 
sleepless ocean murmurs deep applause, who binds up the 
wounds of a broken heart, and guides the water-fowl to his 
reed-sheltered nest. She does not fall into that fatally com- 
mon tault, of flattering human vanity by representing the mind 
as able to do every thing of itself, to fight down all opposition, 
to keep a well-poised equilibrium in all situations by its own 
unaided energies, and to climb to the highest sphe re of virtue 
alone and unguided. It may seem negative praise to say of a 
book that its moral tende ncy is cood: but we conceive that a 
writer who devotes his powers to oe cause of virtue, is 
worthy of praise in exactly the same degree as he is worthy 
of censure, who pros stitutes them to the service of viee and li- 
centiousness. <A single great genius without moral feeling, is a 
vreater curse to a generation than a pestilence or a famine. 
The amount of physical evil may be calculated, and the effect 
may be removed by discovering the cause; but no one may 
CO mpute t the mischief produc ed by one who corrupts the issues 
of life and poisons the fountain whence principles flow, and 
no one can check or stay it. We have had the misfortune 
to live in the same age with more than one writer, who has 
profaned the pure flame of genius by mingling it with strange 
fire, and who has employed the powers thi it might have won 
a Sybarite to put off his sensual slough, in lending new deco- 
rations to the form of sin and a more seductive tone to the 
syren voice of pleasure. We have been told, that the mill- 
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horse regularity of virtue was fit only for the dull and lazy- 
blooded, whose thoughts never aspired above the clods of the 
valley ; but that the spirits whose finer clay was warmed by a 
more etherial fire, could dwell only in the intoxicating atmos- 
phere of excitement, and see happiness only in the sparkle of 
the wine-cup, the wild extravagance of riot, the daring license 
of mirth, the flush of revelry, and the delirium of unlawful 
pleasure. We owe to all those who endeavor to purge the 
abused sight of the nations, and call back the muses and _ the 
graces to the bowers of innocence and truth, a debt of gratitude 
which is great in proportion to the genius and zeal they 
have displayed ; and among the champions of the good cause, 
who are yet true to God and virtue, the author of Clarence 
deserves an elevated rank. 

Clarence is a tale of our own times, descriptive of the 
manners of the present day and of this country. An author 
wlio delineates events among which the reader himself might, 
without any violation of probability, have been an actor, has 
much to struggle against, and yet something to favor him; 
and perhaps it would be difficult to say which side of the - 
ance preponderates. ‘The spirit of sympathy makes us feel « 
keener interest in the adventures of characters who wear she 
same dress, dwell in the same land, speak the same language 
and are interested in the same subjects as ourselves—while on 
the other hand, the matter-of-fact air and garb of sober reality 
which the world now-a-days wears, precludes the possibility of 
romantic delusion ; and the creative power is both limited in its 
materials and checked by severe laws in the employment of 
them. As in the dusk of the evening the imagination converts 
a finger-post into an apparition and invests a farm-house with 
the shadowy gloom of a castle, so the twilight of tradition 
softens the outlines of things and blurs our conceptions of their 
forms and colors; till the highwayman may assume the port 
and dignity of a hero, and a petty skirmish be regarded with 
as much interest, as a battle which decides the fate of the world. 
The story of Clarence is a complicated one, with a good deal 
of intrigue, a rapid succession of adventures and of deep-laid 
plans, baffled by more ingenious counter-mancuvres. We have 
two pairs of love rs, one or two villains, a heartless woman of 
the world anda host of inferior characters, more or less sub- 
servient to the disentanglement of the plot, or rather plots. 
We do not intend to give a detailed analysis of the story; for 
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to those who have read the book it is unnecessary, and 
those who have not can form no idea of it from a meagre 
outline. We have always thought it unjust to an author, to dis- 
til two volumes into as many pages of a review; for in modern 
novels the story holds so subordinate a rank, that when stripped 
and presented alone it no more represents the book, than a 
bony skeleton does a body in the bloom and vigor of health. 
In this work too we have not one continuous adve enture, to the 
winding up of which every incident directly or indirectly tends ; 
but two or three distinct actions closely woven together, and no 
one sufficiently prominent to be considered as the main_ plot. 
But as we intend to offer a few strictures upon some portions 
of the story, we will give a rapid sketch of it, and speak more 
at large upon some particular parts. 

The scene opens upon us in the throng and bustle of a 
crowded city. Among the gay groups which fill the streets, 
our attention is directe d to a melance holy old man, whose slow 
pace and abstracted air present a striking contrast to the life 
and animation aroundhim. An accident makes bim acquainted 
with a fine high-spirited boy, whose noble bearing and engaging 
manners call into life the kind affections which misfortune had 
not entirely extinguished. They become friends ; and nothing 

can be more beautifully described than the reciprocal affection 
of these two beings, the one at the very starting-post of life and 
the other hard by its goal. It is a group of youth and age, with 
the figure of love between. But we were not a little startled 
when we discovered that this old man and child thus thrown 
together by chance, stand to each other in the relation of grand- 
father and grand- child, and the discov ery is effected by a com- 
bination of rather improbable events, which it is unnecessary to 
detail here. By the merest accident in the world, little Frank 
Carroll (the boy) persuades his father to have this mysterious 
old gentleman conveyed to his own dwelling instead of the 
almshouse, during a sudden illness occasioned, as we after- 
wards learn, by his overwhelming joy in learning that he was 
no longer childless, and that his long-lost son was no other than 
the father of the child whose loveliness and active kindness had 
opened anew the sealed fountains of his heart. Here an ex- 
planation takes place. Mr. Carroll is informed that he is the son 
of the stranger he had befriended, and an heir to his immense 
wealth; and that his real name is Clarence. Mr. Clarence 
senior dies soon after making this disclosure. As might be 
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expected in so enterprising a country as ours, Mr. Clarence is 
not allowed to enjoy the property of his father so singularly ac- 
quired without a law “Suit ; which, at a time when success seems 
hopeless, is decided in his favor by the interference of Gerald 
Roscoe, the hero of the story. But the tidings of his unex- 
pected good fortune fall unheeded upon his ear. They come 
upon him at a time when wealth seems more worthless than 
chaff; he holds in his arms his dying child, and the agony of 
his srief is deepened by the reflection that the all- absorbing 
business of the law-suit had prevented his attending to his ill- 
ness till it was too late. Poor little Frank—he had entirely 
won our heart by his charming qualities ; and we parted from 
him with as much regret as if he had been one of our own ac- 
quaintances. We are sorry that the author should have thought 
it necessary to kill him, and hardly know why she did it, unless, 
as we have heard it suggested, she feared that he would eclipse 
not only his sister, the future heroine, but all the other charac- 
ters in the book. 

An interval of some years is supposed to elapse, ere the narra- 
tive isresumed. We are then introduced into the house of Mrs. 
Roscoe, who has been left almost destitute by the death of her 
husband, after enjoying for a long time the elegances of wealth, 
but who possesses in her son a treasure which makes her look 
with indifference upon her change of circumstances. Nothing 
ean be finer than the conversation between the mother and son, 
in which the characters of the feminine and gentle matron and 
the high-spirited and chivalrous young man are delightfully con- 
trasted—the unmingled love and confidence of the one, with the 
tender, respectful deference of the other—and we are readily 
convinced, that nothing can disturb the happiness which is based 
upon virtue and the affections. ‘They are interrupted by Mr. 
Stephen Morley in a scene full of truth, shrewdness and comic 
nature. 

It is not until now that the plot of the novel properly begins. 
The scene is transferred to the country-house of Mr. Clarence, 
who isa good deal altered from Mr. Carroll, not by the possession 
of wealth, (for he is neither a weak nor a vulgar person) but by 
grief for the loss of his son. A number of new characters are 
introduced, and among them the daughter of the host, Miss 
Gertrude Clarence, the heroine ; who had been mentioned once 
or twice in the early part of the narrative, but hardly noticed, so 
much was she thrown into the shade by her more brilliant brother. 
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She does not take us by storm, but gains upon us in every page, 
her fine qualities lying too deep to be discovered atonce. We 
have also Mrs. Layton, a woman of sensibility without feeling, 
and of cleverness without sense, her daughter Kmilie, a perfect 
rose-bud of beauty and simplicity, of both of whom we shall say 
more hereafter, and Louis Seton, a young artist, full of the sensi- 
tiveness and shrinking timidity of genius, who teaches painting to 
Miss Clarence, and, as every young lady will guess, is in love 
with his fair pupil; besides many others who are merely intro- 
duced for the nonce, and have nothing to do with the main 
action of the story. After one or two very playful and ani- 
mated scenes, in which some of the subordinate characters, and 
among others an English traveller, are bit off with great spirit, 
ihe interest is engrossed by the unhappy fortunes of Louis Se- 
ton, the young painter abovementioned, whose frame, weakened 
by the indulgence of a hope ‘less passion, and the self-tormenting 
fancies of de spende nt genius, is entirely overcome by the sting- 
ing mortification which he suffers upon Mr. Clarence’s opening 
by mistake a letter written to him by a vulgar brother, in 
which his patron and his patron’s daughter are spoken of in a 
tone of the most brutal coarseness. For the sake of his health 
the { family make an excursion to ‘Trenton Falls, whose magic 
scenery is deseribed with great beauty and _ fidelity. Here 

some very extraordinary scenes take place. The hero and 
re ‘oine encounter each other in a manner reminding one 
of the meeting of two persons in the night, one of whom has 
a dark lantern and the other not; for the lady learns the name 
of the gentleman, while he is not so fortunate, but remains for a 
long time ignorant who was the fair spirit whom he had seen 
for the first time in so romantic a situation ; ; disc overing there by , 
in our opinion, a want of shrewdness very discre ditable, if not 
to a hero, certainly toa man. Poor Seton finally becomes in- 
sane, disappears in a mysterious manner, and notwithstanding 
all efforts to trace him, remains undiscovered until a_ short 
time before death comes to relieve his gentle and sen- 
sitive spirit from all his real and imaginary woes. 

[n the second volume we are introduced into the gay world of 
New-York, and among the gilded swarm that enact the solemn 
farce of fashion ; we breathe the scented air of drawing-rooms, 
our eyes are dazzled with the glare of candelabras, and our ears 
are familiar with the language of persiflage, and the shining 
counters that pass current in the beau monde for the sterling 
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ccin of sense. Our author seizes and embodies with magic 
skill the fleeting colors and changing forms of fashionable society, 

and the tone and manner of those ‘who regard life as one long 
drawing-room, of the heartless and fascinating woman of the 
world, full of sentiment and devoid of virtue, of the curled fop, 

Ww hose soul seems lost in the folds of his cravat, of honest and 
respectable vulgarity and of worthless refinement. ‘T’o the end 
of the work the purpose seems to be to prevent the marriage of 
Emilie Layton to Pedrillo, (the villain of the piece) a showy 
Spaniard, whose great W ealth is a sufficient make-weight in the 
eyes of the unprincipled parents for the happiness of their 
child. This is effected by the liberality and zeal of the he- 

roine, aided by Gerald Roscoe, who defeats a desperate attempt 
of Pedrillo to recover his mistress by open violence. Miss 
Clarence, during all her benevolent exertions for the sake of her 
friend, finds time to increase the favorable impression she had 
made upon Roscoe in her mysterious interview with him at 
Trenton Falls, though he does not find cut till the last moment 
the name of his fair enslaver ; and he a lawyer, strange to say. 
The story, if it ever spread much, must have been fatal to his 
rise at the bar. ‘The novel ends with the suicide of Mr. Lay- 
ton and Pedrillo, and the marriages of the hero and heroine, and 
of Emilie Layton and Mr. Randolph the true man. 

Such is an imperfect outline of the story, stripped of all its 
episodes, and of the scenes, adv oo and relations more or 
less intimately connected with it. Our objections to it are 
grounded on the opinion that it is unnatural and improbable, 
and that the author has attempted to do what the highest genius 
could not accomplish, to give a highly romantic interest to events 
occurring in our own prosaic age and country. One thing does 
not follow another in the natural and easy order in which the 
real world goes on, but the changes are brought about by 
means not impossible to be sure, but such as would startle and 
astonish us in the highest degree, were we to see them really 
take place. ‘The incidents by which the denouement is at- 
tained, depend often upon a succession of contingencies, any 
one of which would seem surprising, but whose coincidence falls 
hardly short of the miraculous. ‘This is a violation of one of the 
essential laws of fiction ; and there are some remarks of Professor 
Stewart on this subject, so much better than any thing that we 
can offer, that we trust we need present no apology for tran- 
scribing them. ‘How many unexpected combinations of cir- 
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cumstances do we meet with, not only in history, but in the 
daily intercourse of society, which we should not hesitate to 
pronounce unnatural and improbable, if the -y occurred in a 
novel. In real life this very singularity amuses by the surprise 
it occasions, but in a professed work of imagination, the sur- 
prise offends us by suggesting doubts about the fidelity of the 
representation. In a work of imagination, besides, our pleasure 
arises in part from our admiration of the skill of the artist, and 
this is never so strongly display ed, as when extraordinary events 
are brought about by a series of ordinary and ni itural occur- 
rences. An incident, on the other hand, out of the common 
course of human affairs, strikes us as a blemish, by seeming to 
betray a poverty of genius and invention in the author.’ 

Every reader of Clarence must have been struck with the 
violation of these just rules. Extraordinary events are con- 
tinually brought about by extraordinary occurrences, and our 
surprise 1s continually called forth by the happening of inci- 
dents, which we did not expect even a page or two before. 
This, as a general rule, is a defect in a novel, though a merit 
ina drama. It is not impossible, for example, that an old man 
and a child should be attracted towards each other in the crowd 
of a populous city, and should form a devoted friendship ; that 
the former should learn that he was the grandfather of his young 
favorite, and this too from the lips of the faithless wretch, to 
whom he had many years before intrusted his son and a_part 
of his fortune, and who by successive changes had come to be 
his fellow-lodger in an obscure board ing-house in New-York : 
but surely all this is very improbable, and would have been 
rezarded as miraculous, if it had really occurred. ‘The events 
at Trenton Falls must, we fear, fall under the same censure. 
It is not a little singular, that all the principal personages should 
meet there by accident; and the moonlight scene is too much 
like one of Mrs. Rade iffe? S wild creations, to seem in keeping 
with a ‘tale of our own times,’ and our own sternly matter-of- 
fact country. Would a lady of Miss Clarence’s delic acy be 
likely to stroll out alone at midnight in search of the rapturous, 
like some love-lorn Rosa Matilda, and engage in conversation 
with a man to whom she was an utter stranger? How can we 
imagine that Louis Seton, dangerously ill, and an object of so 
much interest to a wealthy family, should be neglected to that 
degree that he could ste al out from his room, and wander un- 
observed to the very brink of the cliff that ov erhangs the Fall? 
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And how could his delicate frame, weakened by illness, sur- 
vive the exposure to the chill night-air, the plunge into the 
water, and above all the exhaustion of the nervous system by 
the frenzy of excitement into which he was thrown? 

The relations too, under which Pedrillo is introduced to us, 
seem hardly consistent with probability. He is a dashing for- 
eigner, whose home is that common-sewer of the nations, the 
—— West Indies, with the air of a voluptuary and an adventur- 

; precisely the sort of character to be regarded with the most 
ooplaitn by our shy and inquiring people, and to whom noth- 
ing short of the very strongest recommendations would have 
persuaded them to open their houses ; and yet we find him the 
intimate friend of one of the most aristocratic families in New- 
York, and afterwards the affianced husband of the daughter 

—and such a daughter too—whose affections had been 
already given to a man every way worthy of her. It may be 
urged, that this is explained by the influence which his daring 
character had acquired over the timid and guilty Layton, but 
this is not the least unnatural part of the whole. ‘That Lay- 
ton’s extravagance and love of dissipation should have driven 
him to the gaming-table, and that he should have attempted by 
unfair play to make his success certain, and should have 
been detected, we can easily imagine ; butthat he should have 
been so unmitigated a villain, so aeod to human nature, as, for 
the sake of relieving himself from his embarrassments, to be 
willing to betray his first-born and favorite child into the hands 
of one whom he knew to be a monster of iniquity, supposes a 
degree of moral turpitude hardly conceivable, considering his 
education and rank in life. And the liberality of Mr. Cla- 
rence in disposing with a dash of his pen of sixty thousand dollars 
to second the generous zeal of his daughter, seems so quix- 
otic and extravagant, that if it had occurred in real life, we 
fear the law would have extended its protecting arm to relieve 
him of the care of a fortune, which he lavished in so wild a 
manner. That the young lady, in the glow of enthusiastic at- 
tachment, should have thought all the money in the — 
mere ch: MF i in comparison with the happiness of her friend, 
not at all surprising; but that the father should have given 
so large a sum to extricate a profligate and selfish man, who 
set a price on his child’s head, from his self-caused difficulties, 
isa thing, we may safely say, which would never have occurred 
except in a novel. The means by which Gertrude Clarence 
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discovers the retreat of Louis Seton are extremely inartificial, 
and depend upon a succession of most inprobable contingen- 
cies ; but the last hours of this sensitive child of genius are des- 
cribed in a scene so lull of touching, yet sublime beauty, that 
we quite forget, in our sympathy and admiration, the manner 
in which we were introduced into his sick chamber. If the 
author had never written any thing but this scene, she would 
have entitled herself to the ‘gratitude of all those, who know 
how much the character may be purified by the fountains that 
flow from the heart; and we little envy the constitution of the 
man who can read it without emotion. 

The denouement of a novel is the part which most severely 
tries an author’s ingenuity ; for it is very possible that a story 
may have been skilfully constructed to a certain point, and then 
be wound up in the most hurried and clumsy manner, remind- 
ing us of the placid flow of a river till it reaches a cliff, over 
which it throws itself in foam and thunder. And here we can- 
not congratulate our author upon her success. A most cum- 
brous mass of machinery is employe «1 to disengage and bring 
to a point the tangled threads of her story ; plot is set against 
plot, manceuvre put in opposition to manceuvre, and we are 
hurried on through so tortuous a maze of policy, that we in- 
voluntarily take a long breath by way of relief, when the ladies 
are fin: lly restored to the arms of the true knights. ‘The 
wretched Layton, having lost at the gaming-table ‘the money 
given him for so sacred a purpose, and re wndered half frantic by 
the threats of Pedrillo, who had his reputation in his power, con- 
sents to betray his daughter into the hands of the latter at a 
masquerade. ‘Through two or three servants this plan comes 
to the ears of Gertrude Clarence, who (as woman’s wit is al- 
ways better than man’s in matters of love and elopement) 
contrives, by dint of zeal, shrewdness and money, an ingenious 
counter-mine which is entirely successful ; and Miss Layton 
flies with her lover from the guardianship of the parents, who 
had proved themselves so unworthy of their trust. While we 
are clapping our hands for joy « and benevolently smiling on the 
sagacious Roscoe, who has at length discov ered that his fair 
incognita i is no other than the rich and famous Miss Clarence, 
our spirits are quite dashed again by the appearance of the 
formidable Pedrillo, who, on learning how he had been duped, 
sets out with a band of trusty despet radoes with the resolution 
of regaining his lost mistress by open force or perishing in the 
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attempt. But he is doomed to be again bafiled, for Gerald 
Roscoe follows close upon his heels with a party, well armed 
and strong in the consciousness of a good cause. They all 
meet at an obscure inn, a rencontre takes place, which ends 
(of course) with the success of Roscoe and his followers, and 
the death of Pedrillo. Every one who has read the book, 
must have remarked in how unskilful a manner, and with what 
violations of probability this catastrophe is effected ; but it is 
so satisfactory to our feelings, and the letters with which 
the work ends are so exactly what they ought to be, and leave 
the mind so full of images ‘of peace and ‘happiness, that we 
close the book with a glow of pleasure, unalloyed by the recol- 
lection of strange adventures and unnatural incidents. 

The story, with all its faults, is eminently free from the un- 
pardonable sin of dulness. It is, in fact, highly interest- 
ing, perhaps the more so from the romantic coloring thrown 
over it, and the occasional violations of strict probability . The 

variety of adventures, the rapid changes of scene, the succession 
of incidents, never permit the attention to flag for a moment ; and 
though we are conducted to our journey’s end by a circuitous 
route, it is one ‘so green and so full of goodly prospects 
on every side,’ that we quite forget our fatigue in the pleasant 
scenes that open around us. There are some delightful episodes 
scattered along the narrative, of which we have not spoken, but 
whose merit the reader will find out for himself. We were 
particularly pleased with the description of Abeille and _ his 
abode—an oasis of verdure amid a desart of brick pavements and 
dead walls—his own buoyant temperament proof against that 
keenest arrow in fortune’s quiver, the recollection in poverty 
of former wealth and splendor. ‘The laughing beauty of his 
daughter, graceful and merry as one of her own canary-birds, 
the tempter that enters this Eden of peace, the struggle in the 
heart of poor Angelique, and her happy deliverance from the 
snares of the seducer, are sketched with exquisite fidelity ; and 
over all is shed that nameless charm arising from true sensi- 
bility and feminine tenderness of feeling, for which all the 
scenes of our author, in which the workings of the affections 
are pourtrayed, are so remarkable. ‘The history of Louis Se- 

ton (with the exception of, now and then, a little high-flown 
extravagance) is beautifully told, and the tale of his melancholy 
fortunes runs like a thread of sable, through the chequered 
web of the narrative. The galling pain that genius writhes 
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under when forced to drink the bitter cup of poverty and de- 
pendence, the jealous misinterpreting suspicions of a diseased 
sensibility, the agonies of a spirit bleeding from self-inflicted 
wounds, and the effect of all these upon a frame which, from its 
sensitiveness, seems to be one nerve, are conceived with a high 
degree of power. In some parts, particularly in the closing 
scenes, she has soared to a higher elevation than in any 
other portion of this novel, and we know not, but that we may 
add, of her former ones also. We almost wonder that Miss Cla- 
rence could not make up her mind to return his devoted passion, 
as we are told on good authority, that ‘ pity is akin to love,’ and 
no one could help feeling the deepest compassion for his deso- 
late situation and the gloom in which his life was steeped. 
When we remember his fine intellect, his enthusiasm, his 
purity, and the idolatry which women always feel for genius 
when united with moral feeling, we think that if we had been 
in the place of Gerald Roscoe, we should have been consider- 
ably agitated if we had been aware that we had so dangerous a 
rival. ‘The least efficient portions of the book are those in 
which the author has attempted to give a tragic grandeur to the 
workings of dark passions, and to thrill us with the fearful col- 
lision of guilty minds. ‘To do this with success, requires not 
only a peculiar and masculine talent, but a familiarity with all 
the dark corners of the human heart, and a cool observation of 
the language and conduct of men, in such circumstances, and 
under such excitements, as no respectable woman has ever an 
opportunity of remarking. The most valuable and charac- 
teristic scenes are those in which the lash of playful satire is 
applied to the lesser foibles of life, and the unostentatious home- 
bred virtues are set forth and eulogised ; for these are the traits 
which women have the most frequent opportunities of observing, 
and are the most skilful in catching and delineating. The visit 
of the heroine to the family of the Browns suggests itself to our 
recollection as an example in point. It is admirable and 
consistent with itself throughout. Their gorgeous house, in 
which the master and mistress are the only plain pieces of 
furniture, and the rich ore of sense and feeling running through 
their homely conv ersation, are described in a manner that seems 
to shew that the author is struggling between her sense of the 
ridiculous, and her sympathy with goodness, under however 
coarse an outside; and the different manner in which the un- 
worthiness of their son affects the parents, the forgiving tender- 
VOL. XXXII.—nNo. 70. 12 
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ness and garrulous sorrow of the mother, and the affected stern- 
ness of the father, which renders only more striking the convulsive 
workings of natural affection, shew a very nice discrimination, 
and are conceived with a genuine pathos, that goes straight to 
the heart. If there be any one so fastidious as to pronounce 
this scene vulgar, we think his taste needs correcting. An- 
other excellent scene of the same nature, but more comic in 
its cast, is the description of the dinner-party at Mr. Clarence’s, 
in which we hardly know which to admire most, the spirit of 
the individual portraits, or the skill with which they are grouped 
and contrasted. ‘The English traveller is sketched in a most 
good-natured spirit, with a great deal of sly humor, but entirely 
free from caricature, and the rude brushes which his dignity 
meets with from the blundering forwardness of Mrs. Upton are 
so impregnated with the salt of wit and true vis comica, that we 
regret very much to have seen so little of this hopeful scion of 
nobility. It is with such weapons as these, that travellers of 
the stamp of Mr. St. John should be attacked. ‘To employ 
argument and eloquence against them would be like cannona- 
ding a wasp’s nest, though that illustration will hardly hold, as 
these gentry have the buzz of the insect without its sting. 

If there are any who agree with us in our opinion, that the 
best part of a novel consists in its sketches of character, they 
will find a great deal to admire in Clarence. ‘The author has 
gone through the high-ways and bye-ways of life and filled her 
sketch-book with copies of nature, and by decomposing 0 
combining these anew, she has given us a great variety of 
characters, each of which has the distinctness of individuality 
and the fresh coloring of nature; and yet none of them, (as 
far as we know) are representatives of any living being. We 
feel in reading the book, that we have certainly seen this per- 
son and been acquainted with that one, but we cannot tell when 
or where, and in endeavoring to remember, we feei that puz- 
zling sensation attendant upon the effort to recall the effaced 
images of a dream. In the character of the heroine, (for as in 
gallantry bound, we assign her the first place,) the author has 
accomplished what few would have the courage to attempt, and 
still fewer the talent to execute; namely, the making her princi- 
pal female character interesting without great personal beauty. 
We can hardly conceive of a heroine without beauty, any 
more than we can of a star without brightness, or a rose with- 
out fragrance, and even Jeanie Deans, universal favorite as she 
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is, is regarded as but a fine exception to a general rule. Miss 


Clarence is well defined by the author hetee ‘If, as a ‘heroine of 


the nineteenth century.’ She has the strong sense, the quiet 
energy, the pure-toned feeling, the absence of affectation, ex- 
travagance, and mawkish sentimentality, which would secure 
the highest esteem and admiration in real life, and which enable 
her to act with decision and success in situations where some 
young ladies we have read of would only have screamed and 
fainted away. When we were first introduced to her, we 
were afraid she was going to be one of those pattern-women, 
who never do any thing wrong, and who make the worst 
imaginable heroines, because we know that in whatever cir- 
cumstances they may be placed, they will do and say exactly 
what is most proper; but we were refreshed by perceiving, 
on a little further acquaintance, that she could now and 
then commit an amiable indiscretion, and be hurried by 
her warm-hearted impulses out of the pale of rigid prudence. 
The author has shewn no little skill in suffering her fine traits 
of character to be developed by circumstances, and in leaving 
the reader to form his own opinion without continually chal- 
lenging his admiration, and this makes the lady herself far 
more interesting; for there is a great charm in those charac- 
ters that keep something in reserve, and shew new excellen- 
cies to meet the call of new emergencies. We regard her as 
quite superior to the hero, though he is a very fine fellow, 
spirited, high-minded, self-forgetting, and with ‘ all good prace 
to grace a gentleman.’ He richly deserves the happiness 
that falls to his lot, but he has not that charm of individuality 
which Miss Clarence so eminently possesses. He seems to 
be merely one of a species, a promising young man about 
town. We hear rather too much of his white teeth, his flash- 
ing eyes, and his noble bearing, and we feel almost afraid that 
he must himself have participated in the general admiration 
which his graces and accomplishments excited. But the hero 
of a modern novel is always the least important personage in 
it, and all that is required ‘of bim is, that he should be young, 
handsome, and brave, bow gracefully, and speak good English. 
Mrs. Layton i is the most brilliant and effective character in 
the book, and the perfect success with which she is conceived 
and embodied, discovers no inconsiderable portion of genius 
and inventive power. From the first to the last, she is the 
same finished piece of art. She wears elegance like a mantle, 
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and to be graceful and recherchée, costs her no more effort than 
to move and breathe. Her conversation and letters are full of 
that sparkling originality, which arises from the union of wit 
in conceiving, and taste in expressing thoughts. She has 
made the art of pleasing a study, and has neglected nothing 
which may contribute to entire success. She can encourage 
the diffident, flatter the vain, amuse the grave, instruct the gay, 
and adapt herself so dexterously to the tastes and opinions of 
all she talks with, as to make each one imagine himself an ob- 
ject of particular interest to her. She has seen enough of 
mankind to be able to discover with ease the assailable points 
in the characters of those whom she wishes to influence, and 
knows enough of books to quote opportunely and give her 
opinions confidently ; yet to a superficial observer, she 
might seem to have studied man as profoundly as Bacon or 
Tacitus, and to possess a mind enriched by tributes from every 
province in the realms of thought. She is armed cap-a-pie 
for the encounter of wits, and possesses every weapon requisite 
for the mimic jousts of a drawing-room, the sparkling repar- 
tee, the keen-edged, yet sheathed rebuke, the disguised com- 
pliment, the gay bon mot, the pensive sentiment. She can 
employ them all with the happiest effect, wound without 
seeming to wound, and charm we know not why. Yet with 
all this, she is deficient in every thing that makes a person 
truly respectable and praise-worthy. She has not a spark of 
genuine feeling nor a ray of genuine sense, and has not 
read one page of the true philosophy of life, that philosophy 
which feeds the mind with thoughts of beauty, and stamps upon 
the heart sweet images of love. She fears nothing but ridi- 
cule, and worships nothing but opinion. She bows to the 
golden calf of fashion, and neglecting the unchanging forms of 
things, watches the shadows of the clouds that pass over 
them. She is so exquisitely selfish as to sacrifice the affec- 
tions of others to her own tastes, and she would not hesitate to 
gratify her slightest whim, though at every step she crushed a 
human heart. ‘This portrait is drawn with a master hand, and 
what is peculiarly excellent in it is, that in our admiration of 
her fine powers, we never cease to lament and pity their per- 
version. No young lady could ever wish to be like Mrs. Lay- 
ton, and no one can read her history without learning from it a 
valuable lesson. We have heard many people express surprise, 
that the author should have made Gerald Roscoe, a young man 
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of so much moral purity, (and the young have the least charity 
for the unprincipled,) so great an admirer of Mrs. Layton, 
especially as the latter was so little of a hypocrite, and so 
openly avowed her contempt for things which most people re- 

gard as sacred. But no one will object to this, who knows 
the amount of the influence exerted by a fascinating married 
woman upon a young imaginative mind, and how possible it is 
for the strongest and purest natures to be, like 'Tasso’s hero, 
caught in the toils spread by an artful Armida. 

We do not think the character of Pedrillo a very successful 
effort. He is rather common-place, and has nothing to dis- 
tinguish him from all the genteel scoundrels that act by ‘ insin- 
uation and not by bluster.’ ‘There is too much of the bragger 
and bravo about him. He reminds us of a vulgar actor, who 
rants the louder, and gesticulates the more e vehemently as the 
plot deepens, and the storm grows darker around him. He is 
a mere tyro in knavery, for the foppery of his dress and the 
gout de spectacle which runs through his air and manners, are 
the things most calculated to draw the attention of others 
towards him, and make him an object of suspicion; while the 
very first effort of a complete knave is to throw people entirely 
off their guard by an affectation of great plainness and _ sin- 
cerity. He has not the fabled power of the basilisk to slay 
silently, but his rattles betray him as he moves to his work of 
death. The fair author cannot be supposed to have speculated 
very deeply on these subjects, and we presume no one will 
regret it, for if there be a ‘ knowledge which is power,’ there 
is also an ‘ ignorance which is bliss.’ The scenes between him 
and Layton are the least efficient in the book, for there is no 
thrilling sense of sublime energy or heroic suffering in them, 
and our detestation of the villainy of the one, and our contempt 
for the craven spirit of the other, are not qualified by the admi- 
ration which we cannot help feeling for guilt when united with 
great intellectual power. 

There are a number of well-drawn characters besides these, 
which our limits will hardly permit us to mention. ‘There is 
Emilie Layton, graceful and lovely as a wood-ny mph, pure as 
a dew-drop, aad full of sweetness, feeling and truth; in every 
thing presenting a most delightful contrast to her artificial and 
heartless mother. And there i is Mr. D. Flint, (whose feelings 
we will not wound by writing his name at full length,) for whom 
we have a great deal more respect than we could have sup- 
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posed possible when we were first acquainted with him. He 
is a very fair specimen of a Yankee adventurer, and it would 
be well for New-England if all those of her children who have 
his bustling perseverance, his impudence, and his self-com- 
placency, had also his honesty, his warmth of heart and _ his 
rectitude of principle. Let us not forget that gentle carpet- 
knight Major Daisy, whose warlike preanomen was won, as you 
may guess, in no desperate fight, and who in all his campaigns 
never suffered any greater inconvenience, than that of a slight 
ducking, and never encountered amore dangerous foe than 
a restive horse. Long may he live, and have no rival near the 
throne in his judgment of shawls, perfumes, and laces, and may 
the next lady to whom he offers his illustrious self, have more 
taste than Gertrude Clarence. 

We close our imperfect notice by cordially recommending 
this novel to the reading public, and we would even beg those 
who, as a general rule, avoid works of modern fiction, to make 
an exception in this instance. We are proud of our distin- 
guished countrywoman, and regard her works as an honor to 
our land; and the reason that we have spoken so much of the 
faults of Clarence and dwelt so sparingly upon its beauties, 
is, that the latter bear so large a proportion to the former, and 
are in themselves so striking. that no reader of common ap- 
prehension can help finding them out and admiring them for 
himself. We are grateful to her for the pleasure she has 
afforded us, and would beg her to continue her labors in the 
neglected vineyard of American fiction; to paint the glorious 
scenery of her own native land and the virtues of its children, 
to tell us of the nobleness of its sons, and the beauty of its 
daughters, and ‘to hold the mirror up to every shape of 8 
and every hue of opinion.’ Let her not attempt to give 
highly romantic coloring to her plots, for the web of life in our 
Western world is too coarse to bear the embroidery of ro- 
mance. Nor let her attempt to give a highly dramatic 
effect to detached scenes and particular situations, for the 
power of doing this isa gift bestowed upon very few, and 
much as we admire the author of Clarenc “e, we are constrained 
to say that she is not one of them. Her excellence consists in 
her strong sense, her feminine feeling, her powers of descrip- 
tion, her vigorous and _ beautiful English, the touching elo- 
quence with which she pleads the cause of humanity, and 
above all, the keenness of her observation and her skill in de- 
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lineating the lights and shadows of character. She has but to 
look around her to find an ample field for the exercise of her 
talents ;—she may find abundant food for speculation in the 
Protean forms which society assumes in our wide continent,— 
in the gay throngs that chase amusement from one water- 
ing-place to another, and in the lowly virtues that cluster 
round our farm-house hearths, and, like flowers that twine 
around the living rock, give beauty and fragrance to the 
hardest and coarsest forms of life. ‘To the writer of fiction, 
whose forte is character-drawing, we know of no land like 
ours, whether we regard the extent of our territory, the 
variety of the stocks from which we sprung, the youthful and 
electric vigor with which the veins of our world are filled, and 
the unchecked freedom with which it is our unvalued privilege 

to act and think. ‘The face of society has not by long atten- 
tion been ground down to one uniform level, and vigorous and 


fantastic shoots of character are not nipped by the frost of 


hoary convention. ‘The mountain-wind is not more free to 
blow, than is each man to indulge his wildest whims. And as 
the harvest is plenty, so are the laborers few ;—the materials 
of romance in the old world are waxing threadbare, but the 
charm of unworn freshness is here like morning-dew. We 
would call upon all the sons and daughters of genius to be up 
and doing, and we would entreat the author of Clarence in par- 
ticular, to persevere in the course she has so successfully 
entered upon, for her own sake and her country’s sake. 


‘ 
A 
9 
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Art. V.—Essay on the Hieroglyphic System of M. Champol- 
lion, Jr. and on the Advantages which it offers to Sacred 
Criticism. By J. G. H. Grepro, Vicar-General of Bel- 
ley. ‘Translated from the French, by Isaac Sruarr, with 
Notes and Illustrations. Boston. Perkins & Marvin. 
I2mo. 1530. 


Our number for October, 1829, contained an article from 
a learned correspondent, on the subject of Egyptian An- 
tiquities, satisfactorily showing the light, which M. Cham- 
pollion’s discoveries have already cast upon the ancient history 
of Egypt. The appearance of a translation of M. Greppo’s 
work has seemed to us a fit opportunity for a brief account of 
the origin and nature of those discoveries, a curious subject, 
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which has not yet, we believe, been treated in the North 
American Review. 

This work of M. Greppo is an exposition and illustration of 
the Hieroglyphical System of Champollion, the younger. It 
will afford the reader, who has not access to the works of 
Champollion, (and they are not translated into English, nor of 
common occurrence in this country,) and the other original 
authors, who have contributed to the present state of hiero- 
glyphical learning, the means of forming a pretty satisfactory 
acquaintance with its elements. M. Greppo does not profess 
to have added any thing himself to the stock of hieroglyphical 
literature ; but he has furnished several] chapters, which will be 
read with interest, on the application of this literature to the 
study of history, and to sacred criticism. Being the produc- 
tion of a French writer, it may exaggerate a little, though as 
our readers we think will see, but little, the credit due to M. 
Champollion, on the score of originality; but M. Greppo is 
wholly free from the violent party spirit of most of the English 
writers on this subject, who really go beyond the bounds of 
reasonable excitement, whenever the comparative merits of Dr. 
Young and M. Champollion are named. The Marquis of 
Spineto, as might have been expected of a philosophical writer, 
English only by adoption, divides the palm with tolerable jus- 
tice, between these rival antiquaries, with perhaps a slight lean- 
ing toward Dr. Young. 

"The translation of M. Greppo’s work has been very credit- 
ably executed by Mr. Isaac Stuart. We have not seen the 
original, and consequently cannot speak from actual compari- 
son ; but the translation has all the appearances of fidelity, and 
the style is neat and perspicuous. It is enriched with an ap- 
pendix, consisting of notes partly by the translator, and partly 
by his father, Professor Moses Stuart, whose reputation in the 
departments of sacred philology and literature, will prepare the 
reader to expect, what he will find in those portions of the ap- 
pendix, which proceed from his pen,—a choice specimen of 
learned and critical reading. ‘The whole volume is well calcu- 
lated to awaken a taste for hieroglyphical studies, and to pos- 
sess the reader with a general knowledge of the progress made 
in this interesting and novel region of investigation. In having 

resented it to the American public, Mr. Isaac Stuart has en- 
titled himself to the thanks of the scholar and the general stu- 
dent; and gives a hopeful earnest of further contributions to 
the cause of learning. 
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Among all the wonders of human art, language, although 

going back in its origin to a period alike beyond history and 
tradition,—the product of the infancy of the world,—is cer- 
tainly the greatest. If we can conceive of a community, pos- 
sessing é all the other arts and refinements of civilized life, but 
destitute of language, (a thing of course impossible,) we shall 
easily admit, that the invention, by such a community, or any 
member of it, of such a thing as a regular language would take 
rank in importance, curiosity, and difficulty of all those arts 
and inventions, even the most wonderful ‘and useful, which 
excite the admiration of men, in the most cultivated ages. Yet 
this stupendous invention dates from what we call the infancy 
of the world. ‘The amazing incongruity between what we 
must suppose the condition of man, at such a period, and the 
invention of such an art, even in its rudest forms, has led to 
the solution of the problem, by divine interference. It is not 
an unworthy occasion for such interference. 

Among almost all nations, there are two kinds of language 
wholly distinct from each other, though by use intimately asso- 
ciate sd, the more difficult of which was probably the first in the 
order of i invention ;—we mean the spoken and the written lan- 
guage. Some imperfect indication of feelings, ideas, and ob- 
jects by sounds, must have been coeval with humanity. Such 
an indication is the basis of a spoken Janguage, and the foun- 
dation of that marvellous system of denoting sensible and ex- 
ternal substances, grammatical relations, and mental operations 
by words, which strikes us the more with admiration, the 
longer we contemplate it. The rude beginning of a written 
language, may have taken pli 1ce in the delineation of the form 
of sensible objects,—the picture of a wild animal slain, of an 
enemy conquered, of the moon to indicate the number of 
natural months since an event happened, and other like rudi- 
ments of picture-writing, employed as an aid to oral tradition. 
An inscription like those on Dighton rock, and other similar 
rocks in different parts of North America, and pictures like 
those of our Indians on buffalo-skins, may be regarded as a 
specimen of the earliest essays in writing ;—we mean, not in 
point of antiquity, but in the order of invention. Contempo- 
raneously with these two kinds of language, a third, different 
from writing, but also addressed to the eye, must likewise have 
been used, that of signs and gestures, which probably existed 
in greater perfection, at a period, when the other two modes 

VOL. XXXII.—NO. 70. 13 
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of communication were imperfect, than it has at any subsequent 
period, except as applied in modern times, to the education of 
the deafand dumb. We cannot but remark, that the aston- 
ishing perfection to which this language of signs is carried, by 
the deaf and dumb, shows the great and innate aptitude of 
man for social intercourse, and for the expression of feeling and 
thought, by an artificial system of communication. 

Circumstances, impossible to be traced, decided to what 
degree these several modes of expression should be cultivated 
and developed, in the different communities of men. The 
language of signs must early have dropped into disuse, except 
as very partially retained to enforce the spoken language, by a 
few gestures, indicating emotions or some simple relations of 
place, which form a part of the oratory even of savage tribes. 
To what degree of improvement the spoken or the written lan- 
guage arriv ed, in any country, before these two languages were 
made to represent each other, (a process wholly distinct from 
that, by which either of them represents ideas or things) can- 
not now be known. But we can conceive, that the different 
stages of the written language denote the successive im prove- 
ment in the art of reading, that is, of conv erting the written into 
the spoken language. "From using the whole of the pic ture 
for the whole of the sound, the progress is natural to using a 
part of the picture for a part of the sound; and in the final 
result of this progress, we find alphabetic al writing deduced 
from hieroglyphical. ‘The recent discoveries in Egyptian hie- 

roglyphies fully establish this, as the order of improvement. 

We find not only hieroglyphic al signs employed as alphabetical 
characters, 1n their original shape of animals, plants, utensils, 
&e. 3 but we also find a sort of popular current alphabet formed 
out of the hieroglyphic, merely by a more compendious delin- 
eation. 

With all the nations of Western Asia and the Europeans de- 
scended from them, the invention of alphabetical characters was 
the signal for the disuse of hieroglyphies. ‘The Egyptians alone, 
on the confines of Western Asia, retained their hierog ‘ly phies, 
and used them conjointly with the alphabetic al system of writing 
originally deduced from them, intermixing the two in the same 
document, and at the same time, in a manner not as yet thor- 
oughly investigated, and threatening some embarrassment, in 
decyphering the hieroglyphical lege nds, which still remain. It 
appears, beyond all doubt, and is assumed by M. Champollion, 
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as one of the facts ascertained by him, that the same sign is 
sometimes phonetic, sometimes figurative, sometimes symbolic ; 
that is, that the picture of a hawk sometimes stands for the let- 
ter A; sometimes for the animal, of which it is the picture ; 
sometimes for the qualities of which that animal is the supposed 
symbol. Had not the sagacity of M. Champollion and his as- 
sociates already overcome obstacles seemingly insurmountable, 
we should regard with some appreher nsion this admission, that 
the hieroglyphic characters in existence are not a uniform 
alphabetical system. 
By - fact that the Egyptians alone retained their hieroglyph- 
, the impertect intercourse between ancient nations, the great 
superiority of alphabetic over hieroglyphical signs, the want of a 
cultivate .d literature among the Egypuans, (whether as cause 
or effect of retaining a mixed use of hieroglyphies and alpha- 
betical characte rs) seem to have been causes which prevented 
the knowledge of the hieroglyphics from extending beyond 
Egypt. Modern scholars, Mr. Greppo among the number, 
have expressed themselves with considerable severity, on the 
subject of the rather unaccountable silence, observed on this 
matter by those Greek authors, who must have been well in- 
formed as to the nature of hieroglyphics. It must be admitted 
to be somewhat singular, that a man, for instance, like Plato, 
who, in the maturity of his powers, passed thirteen years as a 
student in Egypt, should have left us no information, on this 
subject. He tells us, indeed, that when Thoth invented let- 
ters, he consulted king Thamus, whether he should make his 
invention public. His majesty, with a foresight which does 
him great credit, dissuaded the publication, as likely to lead to 
the disuse of hieroglyphics and the consequent detriment of 
learning. Considering the period, in which Plato lived and 
the length of time for which alphabetical writing had been 
known in Greece, (a thousand years and more,) we should in- 
fer from this passage, (what indeed is otherwise ascertained ) 
that, at the period of his visit to Egypt, the hieroglyphical sys- 
tem had passed over into the alphabetical. If the Egyptian 
priests, his masters in philosophy, had been still in the habit of 
using a kind of ideographic and symbolic characters, unintelli- 
sible to the rest of men, Plato could hardly have avoided inti- 
mating, that the apprehensions of king Thamus had not been 
justified by the result. Or in other words, the tradition re- 
corded by Plato is evidently an enunciation of the fact, that 
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alphabetical writing, among the Egyptians, had superseded the 
ancient symbolical and ideographic writing; not that hiero- 
glyphics were not used, (for we know they were for many 
hundred years later,) but that they were used phonetically, as 
letters of the alphabet. 

This fact must have been notorious in its nature. Plato, 
living thirteen years in Egypt, could no more have been igno- 
rant, that the hieroglyphics were substantially an alphabetica! 
character, than he could have been ignorant of the rise of the 
Nile. ‘The same thing must have been familiar to the scholars 
of the Alexandrian school; and the true reason why so little 
is said on the subject, in the Greek authors, may be, that the 
ordinary use of hieroglyphics contained nothing strange. The 
Egyptians made their letters one way, and the “Greeks another, 
and this was the chief difference in the mode of writing, prac- 
tised by the two nations. Still it was true, that some use of 
hieroglyphics as a figurative and symbolical language remained, 
and this being necessarily of a more recondite and arbitrary 
nature, depending for its true construction on an accompany ing 
tradition, it was in the nature of things, that this should be 
gradually less and less understood and used, both at home and 
abroad, as the Egyptian polity gradually declined, and sunk 
under the Grecian and Roman arms. As this was the only 
part of the Egyptian system of writing, which was peculiar, it 
was that, to which the Roman travellers and philosophers 
turned their attention, and that also, which the Egyptian schol- 
ars, of a later date, such as Horapollo, endeavored to illustrate. 

With the revival of learning, all tradition of the alphabetical 
character of hieroglyphics had passed away. They were re- 
garded, what to the eye they evidently seem, a system of figur- 
ative and symbolical signs. All attempts to explain them 
proceeded on this assumption and all failed. Father Kircher 
wrote six folios on the subject, surcharged with all the erudition 
of ancient and modern days, aided by personal inspection of all 
the Egyptian works at Rome; and how utterly baseless, how 
laboriously absurd was his entire scheme of interpretation, can 
only be felt by an example, which though frequently quoted 
before, cannot be omitted here. On one of the obelisks at 
Rome, called the Pamphilian, is a group of hieroglyphical 
characters, enclosed in an oblong ring, (according to a practice 
which will be hereafter alluded to,) which has been found by 
Champollion to be the Greek words corresponding to the Em- 
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peror Domitian Augustus. Out of these three words, Father 
Kircher has made a sentence in Latin, from which most of the 
modern critics recoil in horror, leaving it as they find it, but 
which may be guessed at, about as follows, ‘ the beneficent lord 
of generation, fourfold powerful in the heavenly realm, trans- 
mits the air, through Mophta the genial airy moisture, to 
Ammon, most powerful i in the lower world, w ho, by the statue 
and appropriate ceremonies, is induced to exercise his power.’ 

Absurdities like these continued to be broached on this sub- 
ject, down to the present day. As late as 1821, an essay was 
published in Genoa, containing 2 new translation of the Pam- 


philian obelisk, in which it was declared to be a monument of 
‘the triumph over the ungodly, obtained by the worshippers of 


the thrice holy Trinity, and of the Eternal Word, under the 
sway of the sixth and seventh kings of Keypt, in the sixth cen- 
tury after the deluge.’* In the like spirit, the astrological 
symbols, composing what was called the zodiac of Denderah, 
have been pronounced within the present day, a Psalm of 
David. 

Here let us consider for a moment the capriciousness of 
human destiny. Language, as we all know, fluctuating and 
evanescent as it Is in its forms, is in its substance all but indes- 
tructible. The nations of the Germanic stock, in the North 
of Europe, speak substantially the same tongue, which was 
spoken by their fathers, 1 in the days of ‘Tacitus. In the moun- 
tains of Wales and in the highlands of Scotland, in the fast- 
nesses of Ireland and in Britanny, the dialect of ‘the Celts has 
been handed down and is yet a ving tongue, as it was when 
Julius Caesar invaded Britain. The Greek peasant in the 
#gean Islands, calls most of the common objects of life, by the 
names, by which Homer called them ; and rouses himself and 
his brethren to arms, with a cry of 4edve, tees cov bik, 
Some relics of the language of Cicero have been preserved, by 
Roman colonists, who “call themselves Roumuni, on the banks 
of the Danube and the plains of Wallachia. The descendants 
of the Cimbri, who were conquered by Marius, though for ages 
embosomed in an Italian population, are still recognized in the 
neighborhood of Vicenza, by a language retaining its northern 
radicals. The Bedoween rover, who never had a dwelling, of 
which the next wave of sand does not efface the traces, ad- 





*Champollion, Precis I., p. 437, 
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dresses the traveller in a dialect of the Arabic, not more unlike 
the primitive records of that tongue than the Italian is to the 
Latin; and so does the descendant of the Mahometan conquer- 
ors, in the farthest island of the Indian Archipelago. ‘The 
Polish Jew keeps bis accounts and conducts his correspondence, 
at the Leipsic fair, in a language and character, which would 
have been intelligible to Ezra ; ; and if reliance is to be placed 
on the late investigations of the Continental philologists, there 
is a similarity between the languages of the ‘Teutonic stock and 
the sacred dialect of Hindostan, which must have had _ its 
origin in a consanguinity of nations, dating from a period ante- 
rior to all our historical traditions. So permanently does a 
language take root ! 

It would have been thought @ priori, that Egypt bade fairest 
of all the nations of the earth, through this medium of com- 
munication, to hand down the memorials of her civilization to 
posterity. Originally contriving, and never wholly abandoning a 
written language, consisting not of arbitrary signs but of images 
of things, and therefore less likely (as it would seem, on first 
thought) to be forgotten in the lapse of ages, or become unin- 
telligible to other races of men, she appeared, even in this, to 
have possessed herself of a preservative against oblivion. Not 
resting here, she recorded the names of her rulers, the fortune 
of their wars, the events of their history, on shots of solid 
granite, on the architraves and pillars of massive temples, and 
on the walls of palaces. Some of the obelisks are still perfect, 
some of the temples can scarcely be called ruinous; and the 
characters inscribed upon both are often as fresh, sharp, and 
legible as they were ages ago. But till the last ten years, they 
told no tale to the inquisitive mind of man. A horror of being 
forgotten,—of passing away from the presence and memory of 
men,—seems to have been the prominent trait in the ancient 
Egyptian character. Besides the stupendous structures, to 
which we have alluded, charged and crowded with legends, 
which, as far as the characters in which they are written are 
concerned, have bidden defiance to three thousand years and 
more, the Egy ptians carried to a curious perfection the art of 
embalming the bodies of the deceased. Having thus secured 
a diseusting permanence to the mortal remains, and prevented 
the dust from returning to dust, the mummy was often deposited 
in a sarcophagus of granite or alabaster, covered within and 
without with hieroglyphics ; and a roll of linen cloth, also filled 
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with the same characters, was often deposited in the same 
receptacle. Hundreds of these rolls are in existence. All the 
great museums in Europe contain these sarcophagi; and yet 
it is but a few years since any reasonable hope has been enter- 
tained by scholars of extracting their meaning. 

When we compare this with what has happened to the records 
of Greek and Roman literature, we cannot but be struck with 
the contrast. <A purely alphabetical character would seem in 
itself a less perfect representation (to say the least) of all sensi- 
ble objects, and of all qualities and relations, capable of being 
compared or identified with the known properties of natural 
bodies. When made use of in books or tablets, of wood, 
jinen, parchment or paper, they would seem less likely to sur- 
vive the casualties of time, than characters inscribed on temples 
or obelisks, built, as the event has proved, for other ages; or 
on rolls preserved by art and by their place of deposit from 
decay and destruction. ‘The opposite fortune of the two sorts 


of record is extraordinary enough. ‘The book of the law of 


Moses, the oldest book in any language, although in the decline 
of the Jewish polity all but lost, being preserv ed but ina single 
copy, buried in the rubbish of the decaying temple,* is now 
the familiar reading of Christians, in the four quarters of the 
world. Not all its scholars have yet, (or at least not till the 
present day,) decyphered the legends of those obelisks, which 
were braving the storms of time, in front of the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, at the moment, when the book of the law, a 
simple roll of parchment, lay buried in the ruins of the temple 
at Jerusalem. The fairness of this contrast may be objected 
to, on the ground of super-human agency. Let us take, then, 
the poems of Homer. They are now read in the schools of 
Europe, of European India, and of this continent undiscovered 
when they were produced. Nearly three thousand years ago, 
a blind old man chanted these poems about the Grecian islands. 
Whether he ever committed them to writing is disputed. If he 
did, it is probable that they were soon dispersed in separate 
portions, and four hundred years after the death of their author, 
collected from the recitation of the rhapsodists and committed 
to writing, by the liberality of the Athenian princes. The 
works of Aristotle, written on parchment, were shortly after his 
death, buried by his heirs, to preserve them from the rapacity 








* 2 Chronicles, xxxiv. 14. 
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of the kings of Pergainus, who adopted a compendious method 
of filling their library. A hundred and sixty years they lay 
forgotten in the ground, exposed to dampness and mildew. 
They became, in the lapse of time, the manual of learned men 
in Europe and Asia, the theme of speculation for ages, and 
they are now in every classical library in the world. ‘The text 
of the Roman law, the Code and Pandects of Justinian, existed 
in an entire form, (such at least is the popular opinion,) but in 
one copy, which lay lost in the convents of an obscure trading 
town, on the gulf of Salerno. The courts of the greater part 
of Christendom administer justice from the text of this manu- 
script at the present day. In consequence of the dearness of 
parchment and the barbarity of the times, it was the custom, in 
the dark ages, to erase one writing from a roll of parchment, 
and substitute another. In this way, some of the finest produc- 
tions of Grecian and Roman wit; nay, the books of Scripture 
themselves, were often effaced, to make way for the epistles of 
a church father, and the legends of a saint. Modern inge nuity 
has found out the means of restoring the first writing, after it 
had been thus scratched out, and written over ; and the literary 
journals of the day are continually reporting some new discovery 
of books and authors, thus lost and thus retrieved. Nay more 
than all, a stream of burning lava, in a state of fusion, covered 
the city of Herculaneum, on the bay of Naples, seventeen 
hundred years ago. The lava settled over some parts of the 
city, to the depth ‘of fifty feet. When we think of the destruc- 
tive power of such a mass of molten rocks and metal, so long 
as it remains hot; of the situation of a manuscript of paper, 
submerged in this fiery inundation; and then left for ages under 
a solid mass of almost impenetrable rock, at a depth of fifty 
feet; and reflect that paper manuscripts thus inundated, thus 
soldered down as it were into the solid rock, have been dug 
up, unfolded, and printed; some of them works, of which 
no other copies had survived,* and compare these and the 
other facts alluded to, with the fate of the Egyptian records— 

erfect, entire, engraven on walls and shafts of stone, which 
will stand while the earth does, and still as fresh as when first 
inscribed, and till the last ten years utterly unintelligible,—we 
have, perhaps, one of the strongest contrasts of fortune, which 
literary history has recorded. 





* Such as Epicurus and Philodemus. 
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This strange oblivion, which crept over the Egyptian litera- 
ture, to the degree that men could not even comprehend the 
general nature, and far less the import of a mass of written 
records, spread before them in the most imposing and enduring 
form, has, of course, as far as original authorities are concerned, 
had the effect of almost wiping out from the annals of the world 
the early history of Egypt. One authority only, entitled to the 
name of original, has survived, mutilated indeed, but still valuable, 
and brought into new credit Ly M. Champollion’s researches. 
In the reign of the second Ptolemy, who came to the throne 
in an enlightened age, about three centuries before our Saviour, 
Manetho, an Egyptian priest, was employed to search the 
archives of state, and examine the monuments of antiquity, and 
from them compose the history of the country from the begin- 
ning. In the composition of this important work, he was aided 
by Eratosthenes, one of the most distinguished of the geogra- 
phers of Greece. Eratosthenes was charged with the prepa- 
ration of that part of the work, which related to the ‘Theban 
dynasties. The knowledge of the hieroglyphics was still in 
preservation, as has abundantly been proved by the splendid 
discoveries of M. Champollion, and as we shall presently see. 
The nature of many of the public records, (the inscriptions on 
the walls of temples and on obelisks,) prevented those frauds, 
which are often practised in forging pretended ancient papers. 
We may accordingly suppose, that the work of Manetho con- 
tained the ancient history of the country, authentic as far back 
as these permanent and substantial records ran, and such as, in 
his day, it was believed and understood to be, in reference to 
times still more ancient. ‘This work, in the original, is unfor- 
tunately lost; and small fragments of it only remain. Of these, 
some are found in the form of citations in the work of the Jewish 
historian Josephus, written against Apion. But our principal 
knowledge of the lost work of Manetho, is derived from a 
different source. In the third century of the Christian era, 
Julius Africanus, a father of the church, undertook a chronology 
of the world from the creation. In that portion, which related 
to Egypt, he followed Manetho. The Chronicle of Julius 
Africanus is lost, but in the fourth century, Eusebius, another 
father of the Christian church, wrote a similar Chronicle, in 
which he drew the Egyptian annals from Julius Africanus. Of 
the original Greek of the Chronicle of Eusebius, a few frag- 
ments only remain; but a Latin translation of it by St. Jerome, 
VOL. XXXII.—NO. 70. 14 
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and an Armenian version, lately published, have descended to 
us. Besides this, in the ninth century, while the Chronicles 
both of Julius and Eusebius were extant, a Greek monk, 
George Syncellus, composed a new chronicle, on the plan of 
these ancient works. ‘The Chronicle of Syncellus is entire, 
and from this we chiefly derive our knowledge of the Egyptian 
antiquities, as related by Manetho. 

We ought, perhaps, to inention, by anticipation, another singu- 
lar document, which has been called a translation of Manetho, 
the tablet of Abydos. The naine of translation of Manetho can, 
of course, only be given, by a pretty violent figure of speech, 
to an inscription on the front of a temple, containing at most a 
series of perhaps twenty different names. ‘This inscription, 
however, is exceedingly curious. It was found by Mr. William 
Bankes, while exploring the ruins of Abydos, a city of ancient 
fugypt, on the western bank of the Nile, between the twenty- 

seventh and twenty-eighth degrees of north latitude. Itisa series 
oi forty 1ings or ovals, (containing each a name,) arranged 1 
three horizontal lines. The two first lines contain the honorary 
titles of the Egyptian Pharaohs, who preceded Rameses the 
Great (the Sesostris of the Greeks) ; and the third line contains 
exclusively the name and titles of this renowned conqueror. 

This list contains only the prenomina or honorary titles of 
the Pharaohs, who prec eded Rameses, and would not, there- 
fore, of itself have thrown much light on_ history. But M. 
Champollion has, with infinite labor, “compared these titles, as 
found on the tablet of Abydos, without the proper names of 
the princes to whom they belong, with the same tides as found 
on other monuments in connexion with the proper names, and 
has thus constructed what may be called the complement of the 
tablet of Abydos, and has found, tha¢ this tablet presents, in 
that part which is legible, the series of the Egyptian sovereigns 
of the eighteenth dynasty of Manetho. 

This tablet was first copied by Mr. Bankes, and by him 
brought to Europe. It was subsequently copied by M. Cail- 
laud, and from his drawing, it is engraved in the Atas to the 
second letter of M. Champollion to the Duke of Blacas @’ 
Aulps.* 





* See on the subject of this tablet the Marquis of Spineto’s lectures, 
pages 36 and 205; M. Champollion’s first letter to the Duke of Blacas, 
page 15, and his second letter, page 12; also his Pr cis du Systeme 
Hieroglyphique, page 295; and the Edinburgh Review, in the masterly 
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It may be proper, before quite passing from this part of the 
subject, to allude to the work of Horapollo, called +herogly- 
hica. ‘This work has descended to us in Greek, but purports 
to be a translation executed by Philippus, from an Egyptian 
original. Neither the age nor the history of Horapollo, nor of 
his translator is known. His work is an explication of the 
symbolical purport of certain hieroglyphical emblems. Mr. 
Stuart has given a specimen of this author’s explications, in the 
appendix to his work, page 215, to which we refer the reader. 
According to him, a bee signifies a people obedient to their king, 
the fore-parts of a lion power, an asp the power of life and death. 
Such expositions, being given without any intimation on the 





_- 


article already cited, (and of which several pages are taken without ac- 
knowledgment from M. Champollion’s last chapter,) in a note to page 143. 
We cannot but think that the Edinburgh reviewer does M. Champol- 
lion considerable injustice in this note, as wel] as in several passages in 
the article. We have already alluded to the unfortunate controversy, 
which existed between M. Champollion and Dr. Young, (now deceased) 
on the claim to the priority of this great discovery. We shall state 
the main point, in this controversy, in a subsequent part of the text of 
our article. In the note alluded to, the Edinburgh reviewer charges M. 
Champollion with a want of ingenuousness, of which we see no_ proofs, 
touching this tablet of Abydos. ‘M.Champollion,’ says the reviewer, 
‘in his letter to the Duke de Blacas, published in the same year with 
the Pr cis, expressly describes the monument in question, as un tableau 
precteuz, dont une copie est depuis plusieurs ann es dans les portefeuilles 
de M. W. Bankes en Angleterre ; but he cautiously avoids 5; me So 
much as a hint, which might lead his readers to suspect, that the dis- 
covery was due tothe exertions of Mr. Bankes; and in his Pr cis he 
certiorates his readers, that it is a hieroglyphic text of the greatest in- 
terest, et dont le dessein a .t’ apport. par notre courageux voyageur M. 
Caillaud, thus leaving them to infer that the discovery was due to that 
traveller. This literary dishonesty, in every case in which the preten- 
sions of Englishmen are concerned, &c.’ There is too much readiness 
to find fault here; especially as the reviewer suppresses a part of the 
passage, which he quotes from M. Champollion’s first letter, which puts 
quite a different face on the matter. We give it entire. ‘A precious 
tablet, of which a copy has for several years been in the portfolios of 
Mr. Bankes, in England. J owed the first knowledge of its existence to 

the friendship of Dr. Young ; but soon after, I was able to study it upon 

a copy, made also on the spot by our countryman, M. Caillaud, &c.’ 

Here we think full justice is done to all the parties ; and the reviewer, 

by suppressing the lines in italics is we think obnoxious to very nearly 

the same charge, that he makes — M. Champollion. This import- 

ant tablet is contained in Mr. Salt’s Essay on Dr. Young’s and M. 

Champollion’s Phonetic System of Hieroglyphics; a work in which 

several happy applications are made of M. Champollion’s alphabet. 
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part of Horapollo, that the hieroglyphical characters were gen- 
erally phonetic, made his treatise a source of error, rather than 
instruction. It contributed to keep the student on a wrong 
path; and gave him no clue whatever to the nature of the 
subject he was investigating. 

We cannot forbear noticing here an ingenious conjectural il- 
lustration of a passage in the Old Testament, founded on one 
of the interpretations, which Horapollo has given of Hiero- 
glyphical Symbols. It is related, in the Book of Isaiah, that the 
army of Sennacherib, invading Egypt, was destroyed by the 
Angel of the Lord, in the night, to the number of 185,000 
men. What particular mode of destruction is intended by this 
expression, does not appear. It is such language as the sacred 
writers usually employ, to describe, what in more modern 
phraseology of import substantially the same, would be called 
a great judgment. Herodotus informs us that the destruction 
of the Assyrian troops was owing to the circumstance, that in 
the course of the night, the strings of their bows, and the straps 
of their shields were eaten by mice, and they were thus left 
defenceless against the Egyptians. Herodotus adds, that a 
statue of the Egyptian king, under whom this victory was 
achieved, was, when he was in Egypt, standing in the temple of 
Vulcan, holding a mouse in his hand with this inscription, Look 
on me, and learn to fear the gods. Horapollo informs us, that 
a mouse was the symbol of destruction ; by what association of 
ideas, cannot now be traced. As such it formed an appropri- 
ate part of the accompaniments of the statue erected in honor 
of the king, who destroyed the Assyrian army. The priest, 
who explained the statue to Herodotus, from ignorance or to 
tax the Grecian traveller’s credulity, may have attempted to 
point out an actual connexion between the figure of the mouse 
and the destruction of the army ; or Herodotus may have mis- 
understood him, as calling the mouse the agent and not the 
symbol of destruction, and drawn on his own ingenuity for the 
modus in quo. ‘This ingenious illustration is proposed by the 
late celebrated Mr. Eichhorn. 

The reader, who is aware that of the several obelisks at 
Rome, there is one, of the transportation and erection of which 
a particular account has been given by Ammianus Marcellinus, 
a Roman historian, accompanied with an explanation of its 
hieroglyphics, by a Greek version, will expect us to account for 
the fact, that no aid has been rendered by this version, toward 
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decyphering the characters, of which it purports to be a transla- 
tion. Untortunately it appears from the researches of M. 
Champollion, that this version of Hermapion, though in his 
j. dgment obviously a correct version of the legend of some 
obelisk, does not belong to any obelisk, now known to be in 
existence. M. Champeliion’s discoveries enable him to re- 

translate into the hieroglyphica i] language a considerable part of 
Hermapion’s Greek, and it is satisfactorily shown, that it b longs 
neither to the obelisk opposite the porta del popolo ut Lome, 
nor to that before St. John Lateran, nor to any other of these 
works known to be in existence.* It is a nes aad untowerd 
accident, that Amniianus, in extracting probably from a work, 
which contained the interpretation of several obelisks, should 
have happened to fix upon a translation, belonging to an obe- 

lisk, that has not survived the efiects of time. Amniumienus 
wrote his history toward the close of the fourth century. Her- 
mapton’s work must have been then extant, and it is not per- 
haps extravagant to hope, that it muy yet be recovered. 

Meantime, however, if M. Champollion’s discoveries proceed 
as they have begun, we shall be able to dispense with Her- 
mapion. ‘That light, which neither temples nor cbelisks were 
able to cast on the nature of the charecters, with which they 
were inscribed, in the ancient and glorious days of the Egyp- 
tian monarchy, has, by the sagacity of modern scliolars, been 
made to shine from a mutilated fragment of a votive block, of 
no historical interest in itself, and dating from the age of the 
Grecian sovereigns of Egypt. Of the curious observations and 
comparisons, by which this has been effected, it is more than 
time that we should speak. Most of the facts we are about to 
state have been repeated in almost all the respectable literary 
journals of the day. But as the discoveries of M.Chempoliion 
are perhaps the most extraordinary of a merely literary kind, 
which the history of modern learning contains, our readers will 
not perhaps be displeased with a brief re-statement of the main 
points of the subject. 

Napoleon, in his expedition to Egypt, was attended by a 
large company of learned men, the result of whose chseivations 
is embodied, in the magnificent work on Egypt, published un- 
der the auspices of the French government. it is a singular fact, 
however, that by these savans, much as they did to illustrate 





* Champollion, Preis, page 187, 
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almost every other point of Egyptian history or antiquities, 
nothing was done to promote the progress of hierogly phical 
science, beyond the accurate transcription of the legends exist- 
ing on the ancient works in that country. But in digging for 
the foundation of Fort St. Julian, near Rosetta, a huge broken 
block of black stone, covered with characters, was discovered. 
It was appropriated by General Menou to himself, and on the 
capitulation of the French army to the English, it was claimed 
as the General’s private property, and as such not subject to 
the fortune of war. It was, however, taken possession of by 
the English, and eventually transferred to the British Museum, 
where it still is. 
The society of antiquaries in England undertook the investi- 
gation of the stone, which bore on its surface three inscriptions, 
standing ove under another ; the first in hieroglyphical charac- 
ters, the second in an unknown character not hieroglyphical, 
and the third in Greek ; and a hasty perusal of the latter 
showed, in its conclusion, that the inscription on the stone was 
an honorary inscription to Ptolemy Epiphanes, ordered to be 
set up in the Egyptian temples, In saered, enchorial (or na- 
tive,) and Greek characters.* ‘This disclosed the very interest- 
ing fact, that the learned world was at length in the possession 
of a hieroglyphical legend, with a Greek translation, and with 
another translation, in an unknow n character, and perhaps an 
unknown language. An engraving of this inscription was_pre- 
pared by the society of antiquaries, and distributed to the 
learned bodies throughout the world, among others the Philo- 
sophical Society at Philadelphia. Heyne at Gottingen took it 
in hand, and furnished a masterly translation of the Greek, with 
a Latincommentary. This was no easy task, as the stone was 
not free from mutilation and the subject-matter almost wholly 
new. His translation, however, was published in the transac- 
tions of the Antiquarian Society, and the mode in which it is 
treated by Dr. Young, (a man himself of matchless sagacity, 
and of quite as much candor as his neighbors) shows how hard 
it is to do justice to a foreigner. ‘Several of the best scholars 
of the age,’ says he, ‘in particular Porson and Heyne, had em- 
ployed themselves in completing and illustrating the Greek text, 
which constituted the third part of the inscription: and it so 
happened, that, although no person acquainted with both these 
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critics, could hesitate to give the general preference for acute- 
ness of observation, felicity of conjecture, and soundness of 
judgment to the English professor, yet, in this instance, the 
superior industry and vigilance of the German had given him 
decidedly the advantage, with respect to two or three passages, 
in which their translations happen to differ.’* 

Now this is really hard. Here is a piece of work, in its 
nature requiring not so much ‘ industry,’ as ‘ acuteness of ob- 
servation, felicity of conjecture, and soundness of judgment.’ 
Porson and Heyne undertake it, and Heyne, by admission, car- 
ries the palm. Unable to disguise this, it cannot be candidly 
admitted, without laying in a vague and sweeping claim in favor 
of Porson of general superiority, in precisely those qualities, by 
which he should have gained the victory, on this occasion ; 
and even ascribing it to chance, at the end of the sentence, in 
the middle of which it is attributed to vigilance and industry. 

The Greek text of this inscription fills five quarto pages of 
the transactions of the Antiquarian Society, which will show 
that this interesting document is of very considerable extent. 
The next attempt of scholars was made upon the middle in- 
scription, called in the language of the Greek enchorial, that is, 
the character of the country. ‘This character was wholly un- 
known ; although since recognized on Egyptian manuscripts, 
written on papyrus, which had not then attracted the attention 
of learned men. Not only was the character unknown, but the 
language was uncertain. It was presumed to be the language 
current in Egypt, in the time of Ptolemy Epiphanes, but noth- 
ing in this language had descended to modern times; and the 
C optic versions of the Scriptures, made in an early age of Chris- 
lianity, were the nearest approach to it. It is, however, gen- 
el rally admitted by scholars, that these Coptic versions are sub- 
stantially i in the language of ancient Egypt. M. Quatremeére 
de Quincey has written a work, in which this is attempted to be 
proved ; but it is well known, though the substratum of lan- 
guages is permanent as we have seen above, that in the lapse 
of centuries, all languages, especially such as are destitute of a 
cultivated written literature, (which comparatively with the 
Greek was the case with the Egyptian) undergo great changes. 
The Latin of the Vulgate certainly would not have been intel- 
ligible at Rome, in the days of Psammeticus, king of Egypt. 





* Dr. Young’s account of some recent discoveries in hieroglyphical 
literature, page 8. 
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Tke attempts to decypher the enchorial inscription were not 
very successiul. M. Syivestre de Sacy of Paris, one of the 
most Citingaished oriental scholars of the present day, was 
only able to detect the words Alexandria and Alexander, from 
their occurrence in corresponding places of the Greek and 
enchorial inscriptions. 31. Akerblad, a learned Swede, resid- 
ing at Rome as the Minister of his Government, pursued the 
task with great ardor and partial success. He constructed an 
alphabet of the enchorial character, which has not, however, 
in all polats stood tue test of farther investigation. 

The first person who threw any real light on this subject, 
was the late most ingenious Dr. ‘Thomas Young. — His first 

efforts were made upon the enchorial inscription, which, by 
placing it side by side with the Greek, guided by the corres- 
ponding recurrence of the proper names, and employi ing Mr. 
Akerblad’s alphabet in decy phering them, he succeeded in 
interpreting. That Dr. Young’s proc edure, however, with this 
inscription must have been partly conjectural and as far as 
respects the nature of the language in which it is concerned, 
superficial and incorrect, appears from the circumstance, that 
he considered the enchorial character to be only a sort of 
running-hand of the hieroglyphical, and, like that, an deographic, 
and not an alphabetic character. Dr. Young’s first views on 
this subject were published in the Museum Criticum in 1815. 
In the letters published in this journal, he laid down several 
priaciples, some of which have, and some of which have not, 
been confirmed by subsequent discoveries, and of all of them 
he observes, that they had not, to his knowledge, been estab- 
lished and placed on record by any other person dead or living. 
Two of the propositions, which have been sustained, are, that 
the hieroglyphic characters included in oval rings are proper 
names, and that Ptolemy is the only proper name to be found 
in that part of the hieroglyphical inscription which remains ; for 
it had by this time been ascertained that the stone was muti- 
lated, and that a considerable portion of the hier roglyphical 
inscription was wanting. The first of these propositions had, 
however, been advanced by Zoega, a learned Dane, in a work 
of stupendous erudition, de Obeliscis. 

But all that had hitherto been done by himself or others, was 
far surpassed by Dr. Young, in his admirable essay on Egypt, 
in the Supplement to the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, in which 
be reviewed the whole ground of his former researches, and 
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succeeded in decyphering the name of Ptolemy, the only proper 
name contained in the hieroglyphical portion of the Rosetta stone. 
This is the great discovery of Dr. Young in hieroglyphics, on 
the ground of which a priority is claimed for him over M. 
Champollion, in establishing the fact, that the hieroglyphical 
character is an alphabetical character, and i in furnishing the series 
of the alphabet. No controversy, since the days of Newton 
and Leibnitz, has been agitated with so much acrimony, between 
the learned of England and the continent. And there i is not a 
little similarity in the history of the two cases. As the English 
claim for Sir Isaac Newton the priority in point of time over 
Leibnitz, so they claim it for Dr. Young over Champollion. 
They charge Leibnitz with having had a private communica- 
tion of Sir Isaac Newton’s wxionn, and they charge M. Cham- 
pollion with having stolen the idea of his system from Dr. 
Young. It is also “undoubtedly true, that if Sir Isaac Newton 
first invented, Leibnitz first published the new method to the 
world. And it is not less true, that if Dr. Young gave the 
first hint, Champollion first distinctly proposed the alphabetical 
system. In the zeal and success with which the two dis- 
coveries were pursued, the parallel fails. Sir Isaac went far 
beyond Leibnitz in the application of the new found Analysis ; 
Dr. Young, long before his death, abandoned his discovery 
) M. Champollion. We may hope that a century hence, 
some British scholar will arise, capable of imitating, in a his- 
tory of this controversy, the dignitie d candor, with which Mr. 
P layfair, in his preliminary discourse to the fourth volume of 
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, does justice to the rival claims 
of Newton and Leibnitz. We hope our scientific readers will 
not disdain the comparison of the two controversies ; for if the 
mathematical discoveries of Leibuitz and Newton are the most 
brilliant which the modern world has produced in exact science, 
those of Young and Champollion are entitled to the same rank 
in critical learning ; and are destined to throw, we doubt not, a 
flood of light on a chapter of the history of mankind, hitherto 
almost a blank. 

In the view which we take of this subject, truth compels us 
to state, that though we think the germ of M. Champollion’s 
discoveries lies in Dr. Young’s analysis of the name of Ptolemy, 
yet Dr. Young himself does not appear to us to have perceived 
the extent to which it might be carried, nor tohave made the de- 
ductions from it which Champollion did. In other words, we 
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cannot find in Dr. Young’s essay, the broad, plain proposition, 
that the hieroglyphics are phonetic or alphabetic characters, 
and we think we shall make it pretty clear, that he did not so 
conceive them, and that M. Champollion made this discovery ; 
and we shall, to prove this, depend mainly on the evidence of 
Dr. Young himself and his friends. 
in the Essay on Egypt alluded to, after an able discussion of 
several points in Egyptian literature, Dr. Young passes to ai 
analysis of the Rosetta stone, relating the steps which he had 
pursued, by juxta- position, to bring the parts of the hierogly phi- 
cal and enchorial insc riptions, against the corresponding portion 
of the Greek, and thus ascertain the meaning of the two former. 
Dr. Young goes through this topic, without hinting that he had 
discovered any phonetic quality in the hieroglyphical or encho- 
rial signs. He then proceeds to ‘Sect. vil. Atudiments of a 
hieroglyphical vocabulary.’ He begins with the deities, and 
proceeds with kings, private persons, animals, inanimate objects, 
attributes and actions, relations, time, numbers, sounds; and 
collects, in the whole, two hundred and eighteen hie rogly phic 
characters, or groups of characters, of whic h, from various 
monuments and sources of comparison, he considers himself as 
having discovered the import. In going through with all these 
hieroglyphical emblems, it is no where distine tly stated by 
Dr. Young, that any of them are phonetic. M. Champollion 
rejects one hundred and forty-one of the two hundred and 
eighteen groups, as wholly mistaken. In Dr. Young’s list, No. 
58 is the name of Ptolemy. He introduces it without any 
mark, by which it would appear that he had made any discovery 
relative to this word, which he had not made in every other. 
He remarks, that ‘in this and a few other proper names, it is 
extremely interesting to trace some of the steps, by which alpha- 
betical writing seems to have grown out of hieroglyphical.’ 
Here, no doubt, Dr. Young’s mind trembled on the verge of 
the discovery ; but surely this is not the language of a man 
announcing ihe brilliant discovery that the hieroglyphical signs 
were alphabetical characters. He proceeds to compare the 
process by which foreign names are spelt in hieroglyphies, with 
that by whici the Chinese do the same thing. As the Chinese 
character is repeatedly stated by Dr. Young not to be alpha- 
betic, this comparison shows his view of hieroglyphic emblems. 
He then proceeds to analyze the name of Ptolemy, in the 
following manner. We have, with the permission of Mr, Isaac 
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Stuart, and the publishers of his work, introduced, for the 
better illustration of the subject, the first of the two plates, pre- 
pared by Mr. Stuart, for his translation of Greppo. 


‘The square block and the semi-circle,’ says Dr. Young, ‘ an- 
swer invariably, in all the manuscripts, to characters resembling 
the P and T of Akerblad, which are found at the beginning of 
the enchorial name. 

‘The next character, which seenis to be a kind of knot, Is not 
essentially necessary, being often omitted in the sacred characters, 
and always in the enchorial. 

‘The lion corresponds to the Lo of Akerblad; a lion being 
always expressed by a similar character in the manuscripts ; an 
oblique line crossed standing for the body, and an erect line for 
the tail; this was probably re vad not 1 but oLe ; although im more 
modern Coptic, omit is translated ram; we have also EIUL, stag, 
and the figure of the stag becomes, in the running-hand, some- 
thing like this of the lion. 

‘The next character is known to have some reference to ‘ place,’ 
in Coptic ma; and it seems to have been read either Ma or simply 
mu; and this character is always expressed in the running-hand, by 
the m of Akerblad’s alphabet. 

‘The two feathers, whatever their natural meaning may have 
been, answer to the three parallel lines of the enchorial text, and 
they seem, in more than one instance, to have been read 1 or E. 

‘The bent line probably signified great, and was read osu or 
os; for the Coptic surer seems to have been nearly equivalent to 
the Greek sigma. 

‘Putting all these elements together, we have precisely proLe- 
wAlos, the Greek name; or perhaps pTOLEMEOs, as it would more 
naturally be called in Coptic.’ 


Such is the analysis of Ptolemy, which Dr. Young proposes, 
as an instance of ‘the few proper names, in which some of the 
steps may be traced, by which alphabe ‘tical writing seems to 
have arisen out of the hieroglyphical.’ He then proceeds, 
alter an intermediate paragraph, to his No. 60, which is a 
similar analysis of BERENICE, and in which he remarks, ‘we 
seem to have another specimen of syllabic and alphabetical 
writing combined, in a manner not extremely unlike the ludi- 
crous mixture of words and things, with which children are 
sometimes amused.’ In his analysis of this name, Dr. Young 
was less successful than in that of Ptolemy. 

We shall hereafter compare M. Champollion’s analysis with 
Dr. Young’s. We will only here observe, 
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That Dr. Young proposes it en passant, in two out of 
about two hundred and eighteen paragraphs, without anyinti- 
mation that there was any thing novel or important in it. 

2°’. He proposes his mode of resolving these two proper’ 
names, as specimens of the manner, in w hich, ‘ in a few proper 
names,’ the traces of a transition from hieroglyphic to alphabet 
writing can be perceived. 

3°. He calls it a mixture of syllabic and alphabetic characters, 
and in fact reads one of the characters in Ptolemy ove, and 
one in Berenice pir; the former being, in reality, only an L, 
and the latter only a B. 

He proceeds, whenever he can, by identifying the hiero- 
glyphic figures with Akerblad’s enchorial characters; and it is 
Dr. Young’s repeatedly declared opinion, that the enchorial is 
not an alphabetical character. 

5°. Dr. Young makes no atte mpt to decypher any other 
of the numerous proper names, of which he gives the hiero- 
glyphic symbols. Is it conceivable that, it he had imagined 
he had hit upon the key to a regular alphabet, and de- 
tected eight or nine letters, he should not have applied it 
to the attempt to read some of the other numerous names, 
which he interprets? For instance, his number 48 is Psam- 
meticus ; (totally pay by the way, see the real hiero- 
“pa is emblem i 1 Champollion’s general table, No. 121, 
22 ;) could he hive avoided examining, whether the first sign 
of Ptolemy was the first of Psammeticus, and whether an M 
was to be found in each, in a corresponding place? ‘The same 
remark may be made of Rameses. Dr. Young’s hieroglyphical 
emblem of this Pharaoh is also wholly erroneous. ‘The true 
reading of this great Egyptian name is in Champollion’s plate 
XVI, ‘No. 4. But how could Dr. Young have avoided 
the attempt to decypher it, had he supposed himself in posses- 
sion of the key? 
6°. If there be any doubt left on the subject, we think 
must be removed, by what Dr. Young says, at the end of his 
hieroglyphical vocabulary, under the head of ‘sounds.’ It Is 


as follows :— 


‘The phonetic characters, according to the traces which may 
be discovered in the words Berenice, Ptolemy, Greek, and some 
others, will afford something like a hieroglyphic alphabet, which 
however is merely collected as a specimen of the mode of expressing 
sounds, in some particular cases, and not as having been untver- 
sally employed, where sounds were required.’ 
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This is absolutely all, that Dr. Young says expressly on the 
point of the hieroglyphics being an alphabetical representation i 
of sounds, and with this he dismisses the subject. 
But one or two more considerations will, we think, settle this 1 
matter. M. Champollion is charged, civilly by Dr. Young i 
himself, but most opprobriously by many of his countrymen, a 
' 


with having pillaged from Dr. Young the discovery, that the 
hieroglyphics are phonetic, that is, alphabetic. No one makes 
this charge in rounder terms, than the author of the interesting 
life of Dr. Young, in the Annual Biography for 1830. In order 
to convict M. Champollion of inconsistency, this author cites a 
sentence from a work of M. Chi impollion, publishe ‘din 1821, 
wherein he says, ‘ the hierogly phics are the signs of things and 
not the signs of names.’ As Dr. Y oung’s article on Egypt was 
published in 1819, and as M. C hampollion (according to this 
biographer ) held two years after, that the hieroglyphics were 
not phoneti ic but symbolic, it would appear that Dr. Young had 
the priority. But having made this use of the quotation, it 
seems to have crossed the biographer’s mind, that he had 
proved a little too much. For the next year, ites M. de 
Champollion published his letter to M. Dacier, in which the 
phonetic theory is displayed at length. If then pati years alter 
the article on Egypt appeared, M. Champollion still held hie- 
roglyphies not to be phonetic, but the next year had made the 
discovery that they were phonetic, it would create a very strong 
presumption, that that discovery was not borrowed by M. 
Champollion from the article of ‘Dr. Young; and an equally 
strong one that it was not in the article. ‘To avoid this awk- 
ward consequence, this biographer says, ‘it might be proved, 
if it were necessary, that in this interval of one year between 
his two works, M. Champollion had read and studied the arti- 
cle on Egypt.’ If it were necessary? Why this is the turning 
point of the charge. You say, that in 1821 Champollion con- 
fesses he did not understand that the hieroglyphics were pho- 
netic, and that in 1822 he published a learned essay, demon- 
strating that they were phonetic. Since then Dr. Young’s book 
had been published, ever since 1819, unless it can be proved, 
that Champollion read it between 1821 and 1822, and not be- 
fore, the whole charge falls to the ground. Now it so happens 
that Champollion had read the essay two years before the let- 
ter to M. Dacier appeared ; at least he is charged with it by 
another of the English critics, the writer of the Edinburgh Re- 
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view,* and this last writer maintains that ‘ M. Champollion was 
in the knowledge of Dr. Young’s opinions, at almost every stage 
of his progress.’ If then M. Champollion still taught in 1821, 

that the hieroglyphics were not phonetic, a year after he had 
read the article on Egypt, and being in possession of Dr. 

Young’s opinions, it proves that he did not derive from Dr. 
Young or his article the doctrine that they were phonetic. 

If this is not yet plain to demonstration, we will try to make 
it plainer. M. Champollion’s letter to M. Dacier appeared in 
1822, and was reviewed in the Quarterly Review for October, 
1822, and January 1823. M. Champollion, in this essay, 
completely established the phonetic character of the hieroglyph- 
ics and decyphered a large number of words, in the most satis- 
factory manner. Now what was the judgment passed by the 
Quarterly reviewer on the state of hieroglyphical science, after 
all this? He declares that the characters are alphabetical, only 
in writing proper names foreign to Egypt, resembling in this the 
similar use made of the monosyllabic characters of the Chinese, 
—he denies that even this use was made of the hieroglyphics, 
till after the domination of the Greeks, and declares that in * the 
knowledge of Egyptian symbols used to represent ideas, which 
the hieroglyphics unquestionably are, M. Champollion’s alpha- 
bet does not advance us a single step’! So that it seems that, 
four years after Dr. Young had discovered, that the hierogly ph- 
ics were a phonetic character, and one year after M. Cham- 
pollion had pillaged this discovery from Dr. Young, the very 
man, who charges him in the strongest terms, with the theft, 
teaches that no such discovery had been made, and conse- 
quently, we presume, none such had been pillaged. We men- 
tion this, with greater emphasis, because to our misfortune, we 
originally formed our own notions of M. Champollion’s works, 
from this unfriendly English review. M.Champollion’s writings 
are exceedingly rare in this country, and did not fall in our 
way till our opinions had received a pretty strong bias from this 





* Vol. XLV. page 121. 


+This reviewer uses also the following polite and generous lan- 
guage: ‘Such being the case, we may say, without at all derogating 
from the merit of M. Champollion’ s indefatigable labors, that whether 
we weigh their value in the scale of utility or novelty, we find little or 
nothing in them that can repay him, for the persevering siege, which he 
has conducted against the pothooks of Egypt. for just so many years as 
the Greeks sat down before Troy.’ 
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very article, in which M. Champollion is charged in one breath, 
with having purloined a discovery of Dr. Young, while in the 
next breath, it is declared that there is no such discovery by 
any body. 

We now, in justice to M. Champollion, present them his 
remarks on Dr. Young’s analysis of the word Ptolemy, that our 
readers may compare * the mode, in which these two distin- 
guished critics have proceeded. 


‘The square block and the semi-circle’-—says Dr. Young—‘ an- 
swer invariably in all the manuscripts, to characters resembling 
the P and 'T of Akerblad, which are found at the beginning of the 
enchorial name.’ 

‘This is true,’ observes M. Champollion, ‘ only of the semi-cir- 
cle or segment of a sphere. I have never seen, in any of the 
hieratic manuscripts, which [ have studied, that the square re- 
sembled M. Akerblad’s P. . - “ 

‘My position, on the contrary is, that the square is proved to 
be the letter P, because it is found in the corresponding place, in 
the word Cleopatra, and that the segment of a circle is shown to 
be ‘I’, first, because in all the hieroglyphic texts, the feminine 
article, which is 'T’, is represented by this segment, and second, 
because it represents this consonant in numerous Greek and 
Roman names, whose hieroglyphical form has been decyphered.’ 


In other words M. Champollion pursued the inductive meth- 
od, and ascertained the alphabetical value of these hiero- 
glyphical characters, by examining the different words where 
they occur. 


‘The next character, says Dr. Young’ (we are quoting M. 
Champollion) ‘ which seems to be a kind of knot, is not essen- 
tially necessary, being often omitted in the sacred ‘characters and 
always in the enchorial.’ 

‘T am ignorant,’ remarks M. Champollion, on this position of 
Dr. Young, ‘on what foundation the learned Englishman has felt 
himself authorized to declare, that the third hieroglyphic sign, in 
the name of Ptolemy, is not essentially necessary, and why he 
omitted to examine its import. I have found it omitted but once 
in the numerous instances in which I have recognized the name 
of Ptolemy, on Egyptian monuments, although it is sometimes 
transposed ‘with the next character; and the corresponding de- 
motic (enchorial) character, instead of being always omitted is 
always expressed. Dr. Young’ s error proceeded from considering 
it to be a part of the enchorial characte ‘r, Which precedes it. 

‘In my system, the character, which ‘Dr. Y oung calls a knot 
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and considers useless, but which I should rather call a fruit, or a 
flower with a bent stalk, is recognized as the vowel O, and as 
such fills the fourth place in the word CLeoparra.’ 

The group of characters No. 2, in the plate, is the word 
Cleopatra.* 

‘The lion, says Dr. Young’ (we still cite M. Champollion) 
the Lo of Akerblad; a lion being always expressed by a similar 
character in the manuscripts; an oblique line crossed standing 
for the body, and an erect line for the tail ; this probably was read 
not Lo but oLe. 

‘It is evident,’ continues M. Champollion, ‘that the learned 
Englishman at the fourth character, in order to read this name, 
of which the two first signs, pr, seemed to him alphabetical, and 
after suppressing the third as useless, is obliged to suppose that 
the fourth, the lion, is not an alphabetic al sign ‘like the two first, but 
a dissyllabic character, equivalent to ote. Such a mixture of 
signs, different in their nature, in the same word, would be sin- 
gular. For myself, finding that the lion, the fourth character in 
Pro_emy, was the second in CLeoparra, I recognized it simply 
as the sign of the consonant L. I must add, that in no_hieratic 
manuscript, has the sign corresponding to the hier oglyphic lion 
appeared to me to resemble either the L or the Lo of Akerblad.’ 


“a 


* No. 3, a and bi in the siete are wine deitiie the Tnestir Cesar, as ap- 
pears from the following note of Mr. Stuart. 

‘Another example is here subjoined, of hieroglyphical phonetic writing 
in the name of one of the Roman sovereigns of Kgypt. It is that of the 
Emperor Cesar in the cartouches a and b, No.3. It is written in the 
Greek legends Atroxedrwe Kaicapos. The imperial title “YTOKPT2P 
(with the second 4 suppressed), frequently stands in a cartouche by 
itself, and is joined by a line or lines to another cartouche containing 
the proper names of the empercrs. Such is the case in the example 
given in No. 3, a. 4YTOKPTQP is thus explained. 

‘The hawk is the vowel 4; the line curved to the left, which somewhat 
resembles our numeral figure 9, is the Greek Y; the Bpen hand is the 
T'; the curved line is also used to denote the O; the triangle sur- 
mounted by a small parallelogram, is the K; the mouth is the P; the 
open hand is the J'as above; the line curved to the right is the @; and 
the lion 1s the P. The word Emperor is frequently written hieroglyph- 
ically, with a suppression of more letters than in the present exam- 


ple, and in different ways; e. g AOTOKPTP, AOTKPTOP, 
AOTAKPTP. 

‘The proper name KAIZAPOX is thus explained (see No. 3, b). The 
segment of a circle with a handle, is the letter K; the two feathers rep- 
resent the H, or 41; the two horizontal sceptres | facing each other, rep- 
resent the &; the hawk represents the 4; the lion the P; the O is 
suppressed ; ‘and the is represented as before by two horizontal scep- 
tres facing each other. All these signs united make KHEAPS or KAIZAP%.’ 
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‘The next sign, continues the learned Englishman,’ (we use 
M. Champollion’s language) is known to have some reference to 
place, in Coptic ma ; and it seers to have been read either sim- 
ply ma or mM, and this character is always expressed in the 
running hand, by the m of Akerblad’s alphabet.’ 

‘TI must, in the first place, state,’ says M. Champollion, ‘ that 
I have never seen, either on the Rosetta inscription or elsewhere, 
that this character is employed singly or separately to denote 
place; and farther, that I have never, in the hieratic texts, seen 
this hieroglyphic represented by Akerblad’sm. * * * 

‘T have recognized this character as m, first, because the other 
elements of Ptolemy’s name being fixed, this could not be any 
thing else; and, secondly, because I recognized it with the same 
import, in other Greek and Roman names. It will be presently 
seen again, that Dr. Young, in reading the word, is obliged to 
return to his syllabic system, and pronounce this character mA. 
Dr. Young (says M. Champollion) continues ; 

‘The two feathers, whatever their natural meaning may have 
been, answer to the three parallel lines of the enchorial text, and 
they seem, in more than one instance, to have been read 1 or &.’ 

‘I was led,’ says M. Champollion, ‘ to assign to the two feathers 
the value of the Greek n, because I consider these two feathers, 
or rather leaves, as a complex character formed by the duplication 
of the single leaf, which is a short vowel. In fact the two leaves 
answer, with sufficient regularity in hieroglyphical names, either 
to the Greek diphthongs a1, £1, or the double vowels 1a, 10; and 
in this respect, this hieroglyphic group strongly resembles the 
double Epsilon er found in the most ancient Greek inscriptions. 
The double leaf also sometimes answers to the Greek 1, a new rea- 
son for rendering it by H, which was by the Greeks certainly pro- 
nounced in the same way as our 1.* 

‘The bent line’ (M. Champollion cites from Dr. Young) 
probably signified great, and was read osu or Os.’ 

‘T hold it certain,’ replies M. Champollion, ‘1°. That the idea 
great is not expressed on the Rosetta stone by this curved line, 
but by a swallow placed on the character mouth. 

‘2°. That if it had signified great, it would not have been 
pronounced osu or os, which is the Egyptian, not for great, but 
for much. 

‘3°. And, finally, that this curved line is simply the consonant 
s, and neither the syllable osu nor os, because it constantly ter- 
minates Greek and Roman names ending in s, and in the middle 
of them has but that simple sound. 





* By the modern Greeks n and 1 are pronounced alike, 
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‘ Putting all these elements together,’ says Dr. Young, as quoted 
by M. Champollion, ‘we have precisely Protemaios, the Greck 
name itself.’ 

‘For myself,’ says M. Champollion, ‘considering each hiero- 
glyphic as representing a letter, and not one syllable and even 
two, I can make nothing of it but mroamus, the skeleton of the 
Greek IroXspatos.” 

‘ According to the system of the learned Englishman, the Egyp- 
tians wrote proper names hieroglyphically, by aid of characters 
properly ideographic, but arbitrarily employed to represent either 
a single letter, a syllable, or two syllables. 

Tn my system, the Egyptians transcribed these names, by 
means of characters, each of which represented simply one con- 
sonant or one principal vowel of the foreign name. 

‘According to Dr. Young, the Egyptians must have had a sort 
of mixed ideo-syllabic alphabet, like that of the Chinese when they 
transcribe foreign words into their tongue. 

‘On my plan, the Egyptians wrote the foreign names, by a 
method purely alphabetic, like that of the Hebrews, the Phani- 
cians, and the Arabs, their neighbors.’ 


We suppose we need not add much to show, not merely 
the superior elegance and neatness of M. Champollion’s pro- 
cedure; but that his is, and Dr. Young’s is not, a distinct 
conception: of a hie rogly phic alphabet. And imperfect as was 
Dr. Young’s conception of the alphabetical use of hie -rogly phics, 
he appears to have retreated from the enunciation of it with 
something like timidity, observing that he proposed it only as a 
specimen of what was done in some particular cases, ‘and not 
as being always employed when sounds were required.’ 

We may add, that M. Champollion’s method will recommend 
itself to those { familiar with such researches, over Dr. Young’s, 
for the very circumstance, in which the reader, not accus- 
tomed to these inquiries, may think that Dr. Young’s has the 
advantage, we meanthe want of the fulness and exact corres- 
pondence, letter for letter, with which Dr. Young brings out the 
name. It is well known, that the nations of Western Asia, 
generally speaking, write only the consonants of the word, omit- 
ting to write most of the vowels by the side of the consonants, 
and not expressing many of them at all, or only by small points. 
To the practise ‘d eye, the names of Piole my, Cesar, Alexander, 
Psammeticus, &c. decyphered as they are by M. Champollion, 
and exhibiting only the consonants and leading vowels, carry 
with them an air of authentic ity, which would be wanting, if they 
were spelt out at length, accor ding to the plan of Dr. Young. 
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In about two years after the appearance of M. Champollion’s 
letter to M. Dacier, he published his Précis du Systeme Méro- 
glyphique (in 1824), which the Edinburgh reviewer calls ‘a 
masterly performance,’ and ‘a work beyond doubt of the 
highest interest and value.’ It is unquestionably one of the 
most extraordinary performances of the age. In this work, 
which lies before us in the second edition of 1828, M. C ham- 
pollion has incorporated his letter to M. Dacier. He has per- 
fectly developed his grand discovery of the phonetic character 
of the hieroglyphics. He has decyphered the proper names 
of sovereigns of Egypt, from the Roman emperors, back through 
the Ptolemies, to the Pharaohs of the elder dynasties; and 
has detected the hieroglyphical expression of a large number 
of natural relations, grammatical accidents, and terms of the 
vocabulary. ‘The result of his labors has already thrown a 
sreat deal of light on the early history of Egypt; and their 
further prosecution bids fair to make us better acquainted with 
that period of history, than we are with the annals of Greece, 
prior to the commencement of the authentic literary monuments 
of Grecian history. 

As one specimen of the application of M. Champollion’s 
researches, we may allude to what he has done, to settle the 
question of the antiquity of the zodiac of Denderah. Our 
readers may recollect our account of this interesting relic, in a 
former number of this journal.* — Its antiquity had been pushed 
to extravagant lengths, and partly for the sake of shaking the 
credit of the chronology of Moses. M. Champollion has dis- 
covered, engraven on the front of the temple in which the 
zodiac was found, the names of Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius, 
Nero, and Domitian. This interesting discovery is usually 
considered as settling the fact, that the temple was constructed 
in the Roman age of Egyptian history. We beg leave, however, 
with diffidence, to suggest one or two doubts on the subject. We 
freely admit, that these names of the Roman emperors may be 
so engraven on the temple as to appear satisfactorily coeval 
with its first construction. This can be judged of upon the 
spot, and perhaps no where else. M. Champollion had not 
seen the temple, except in the beautiful engravings of the 
French national work on Egypt. But it will readily occur to 
the reader, that the mere fact, that the hieroglyphical legends 





* North American Review, XVII. p. 233. 
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of Roman emperors are found on the walls of an Egyptian 
temple, would not prove, that the temple was built by or 
under those emperors. Napoleon covered the public works of 
France,—some of them from the age of Louis XI1V—with 
the imperial N. Most of the obelisks at Rome, some of which 
are admitted to be of the highest antiquity, contain Roman 
inscriptions, from the times of the emperors who removed them. 
St. Sophia’s is ornamented with beautiful legends from the 
Koran. Nay, it would seem to be proved, that these Roman 
names cannot be considered as a safe indication of the time 
when the temple was built. M.Champollion found the names 
of Augustus, ‘Tiberius, Claudius, Nero, Domitian, &c. How far 
down the emperors, not named, extend, does not appear; but 
from the time that Octavius assumed the title of Augustus till the 
assassination of Domitian, is a space of one hundred and twenty- 
five years. Could such a temple have been so long in building ? 
We think not. Some of the names, then, must have been 
engraven on it, honoris causd ; and if some, why not all? 

M. Champollion’s system has been extensively applied by 
other scholars. We have before us, in the twenty-ninth volume 
of the Memorte della reale Accademia delle Scienze of Turin, 
a beautiful essay on several hieroglyphical monuments in the 
Royal Museum at Turin, but we have time only to refer to it. 
It is the production of Professor Costanzo Gazzera. 

M. Champollion, our readers are probably aware, has been 
enabled by his government to make a tour of discovery in 
Egypt, from which he has returned, with his portfolio filled with 
fifteen hundred drawings, to the publication of which the student 
of antiquity cannot but look forward with interest and impatience. 
It were useless to attempt to predict the extent, to which his 
discoveries have gone. There are some things, which ought 
to serve to chasten expectation. It is admitted, that, though 
the hieroglyphics are an alphabetical system, yet that with 
them the use of hieroglyphic signs in a figurative or symbolic 
sense, never wholly ceased, but was retained in the same text, 
and perhaps in the same words. How far this was carried, 
and what difficulties it may present to the decyphering of the 
remaining Egyptian legends, experience only can prove. We 
cannot but hazard the remark, that for contemporary use, it is 
by no means certain that such an intermixture of figurative with 
alphabetical signs, is not a more lively and impressive system 
of writing than the exclusively alphabetical. If, for instance, 
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most sensible objects, the names of which occur in a written 
discourse, were represented by a picture of those objects, in a 
simple but easily recognized form, we are by no means sure, 
that it would not have its advantages. If the conception of a 
more compendious system of language, (a conception, which, 
chimerical as it may seem, occupied the attention of such a 
man as Leibnitz for years,) be ever realized, there is no way, in 
which it is more likely to take place, than by a partial recurrence 
to picture writing,—taken as an illustration of the other modes 

of expressing thought. The perfection, to which the art of 
picture writing was brought by the Mexicans, a people exceed- 
ingly low in the scale of civilization, and the rapidity with which 
they communicated through this medium, may teach us to what 
uses it might be applied, as a supplement to other methods. 
We had intended, at the commencement of our article, to de- 
scribe the Mexican system of picture writing, and compare it 
with the Egyptian hieroglyphics, but our remarks have already 
been protracted to a length, which warns us to draw them to 
a close. 

But whatever advantage might result from a contemporary 
use of figurative hieroglyphics as an aid to the alphabetical 
character, the mixture may be found to create embarrassment, 
till its laws are ascertained. Besides this difficulty, M. Cham- 
pollion has to encounter that of a language but imperfectly 
known. We do not know how much M. Quatremeére may 
have undertaken to prove, as to the identity of the dialect of the 
Coptic version and the Egyptian tongue, spoken in the time of 
Ramses, the guardran of truth, approved by Phre, who flour- 
ished almost as long before the Christian era as we live after it. 
The substance of the language is no doubt the same; its gram- 
mar and vocabulary must he. changed. It is much, ‘if they are 
as like those of the ancient tongue, as modern Greek is like 
Homer. M.Champollion, then, has to read the hieroglyphical 
legends into a tongue imperfectly known, and remote from the 
European stock. 

Then comes, after all, the difficulty arising from the paucity 
of the matter to be read. If we had no Latin or Greek but 
the inscriptions on public monuments, the reading ef them would 
be a very different thing from what it is, in a page of Livy or 
Xenophon. One column of a newspaper would probably hold 
a literal translation of the inscriptions on an obelisk. 

With all this, we have strong hopes that brilliant results will 
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be disclosed. When we consider how much has been deduced 
from the fact, that the single name of Ptolemy was preserved in 
the hieroglyphical part of the Rosetta stone, we cannot doubt, 
that when Egypt shall have been thoroughly ransacked, the 
means of reading her now difficult legends will be so multi- 
plied as to put us in possession of all they conceal. The 
Rosetta stone itself informs us, that a similar stone was set up 
in several other temples. Some one of these, unmutilated, may 
yet be brought to light. A great abundance of papyri are in 
existence, written both in hierogly phics and enchorial charac- 
ters, from which much may be learned. Meantime, however, 
care ought to be taken, by those whom it concerns, not to trifle 
with the public curiosity and impatience, with such reports as 
that of the papyrus at Aix, containing a complete hieroglyphical 
history of the conquests of Sesostris. 

That the walls of the temples and the obelisks are inscribed 
with historic legends, there can be now no doubt, and we may 
soon hope to be favored with some of these venerable records, 
which excited the curiosity of the Grecian and Roman traveller. 
The following passage from Tacitus teaches us, that, with 
M. Champollion for our interpreter, we cannot well place our 
expectations too high. Speaking of the generous curiosity of 
Germanicus to explore the sources of the Nile, and describing 
his excursion to Upper Egypt for this purpose, Tacitus thus 
proceeds ; 

‘Germanicus next visited the vast remains of ancient Thebes. 
And as Egyptian characters still remained on the massy edifices, 
one of the elder priests was directed to interpret the dialect of his 
country. The priest explained them to signify, that seven hundred 
thousand men, capable of bearing arms, formerly inhabited the 
city ; and that with this army the king Ramses, made the con- 
quest of Libya, Ethiopia, Media and Persia, Bactriana, and Scythia, 
and extended his empire over the territory of the Syrians and Arme- 
nians and their neighbors the Cappadocians, from the Bithynian 
to the Lycian sea. In like manner were explained to him the 
tribute imposed on the subject nations, the weight of silver and 
gold, the quantity of armor, the number of horses, the ivory and 
perfumes as gifts for the temples, the grain and the supplies of all 
kinds to be furnished by each people, to an extent of magnificence 
not exceeded in the Parthian or Roman empire at the present day.’ * 


Many of the structures, charged with these inscriptions, 
remain to the present day ! 


* Tacit. Annal. u. Lx. 
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We have already observed, that M. Champollion has returned 
from Egypt, with the materials of one of the most important 
works, which the age has produced, and which will probably, 
in no very long period, be given to the world. It will doubt- 
less require, in order to be understood, that the reader should 
have a pretty accurate general knowledge of M. Champollion’s 
system. Such an idea can be very conveniently obtained from 
M. Greppo’s essay, as translated and illustrated by Mr. Stuart. 
His labor, therefore, has been bestowed upon this undertaking at 
avery seasonable moment ; and we close our article with recom- 
mending it in the strongest terms, to the lovers of learning in our 


country. It will lay open to the philologian a wide field of 


ingenious literary speculation. ‘The student of history will 
find, that it puts him on the path to rich and hitherto unexplored 
regions. ‘The theologian will be made acquainted with a new 
source, from which the sacred volume may be illustrated ; and 
the general reader will derive from it, within a small compass, 
a large accession of new and curious views. 
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Art. VI.—1. Report from the Committee on Commerce to 
whom was referred so much of the President’s Message, as 
relates to the Commerce of the United States with Foreign 
Nations, §&c. Read and referred, Feb. 8, 1830. 

2. A Review of Mr. Cambreleng’s Report from the Com- 
mittee of Commerce. By MeruistrorHeces. Baltimore. 
1830. 

3. Exposition and Protest reported by the Special Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives on the Tariff. Read 
and ordered to be printed, Dec. 13, 1828. 

4. Mr. Mc Duffie’s Speech in the House of Representatives 
on the Bill reported by the Committee on Manufactures 
for the more faithful Collection of the Revenue. Delivered 
April 26, 1830. 


The great advantages that must naturally result from the in- 
troduction of home manufactures into the United § States, are 
sufficiently obvious, and are hardly denied even by those who 


are most hostile to the protecting system. Independently of 


the obvious considerations of political expediency , Which ren- 
der it the duty and the policy of every nation to depend as lit- 
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tle as possible on foreign labor for articles of ordinary con- 
sumption, and looking at the subject merely under an economi- 
cal point of view, it is evideat, that the influence of home 
maniufactures upon the condition of the citizens of every por- 
tion of the country, is in the highest degree favorable. ‘The 
general operation of these establishinents is to check emigration 
from the settied to the unsettled parts of the country—to in- 
crease the population, and with it the wealth and comforts of 
the former, and to raise the standard of civilization and morals 
throughout the whole. They encourage the agriculture of the 
Southern States, by holding out to the planters in addition to 
the foreign demand for their staples, a new and rapidly increas- 
ing domestic one, which will very soon surpass the former in 
importance, as much as it now does, and always must, in sta- 
bility and certainty. They supply the cultivators of the Mid- 
dle and Western States with an ample market for their provis- 
ions, which are now, and always will be in times of peace, 
excluded from the ports of most other countries. They fur- 
nish the monied men of the Eastern States with a lucrative 
and safe investment for the accumulated capital, which no 
longer finds employment in commerce or the national funds. 
By supplying products at lower prices than those of for- 
eign ones of the same description, and in exchange for others 
that in many cases could not be exported, they enable the cit- 
izens of every section of the country to consume manufactures 
in larger quantities, and thus to obtain a fuller enjoyment of the 
necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of life. They are, there- 
fore—economically viewed—a great and equal benefit to the 
whole community. ‘The political and moral advantages that 
result from them are not less apparent. By retaining the rising 
generations of the people in the neighborhood of their homes, 
and within the domestic circles to which they belong, they 
keep them under the influence of the strongest natural motives 
to virtue. By substituting the cultivation of the arts of social 
life, and the tastes, manners, and habits that result from it for 
those of the roving emigrant, or the solitary settler in the wil- 
derness, they improve the character of the people, and elevate 
the standard of civilization. ‘They finally perfect and accom- 
plish the great work of our national emancipation, which was 
only begun by the political separation from the mother country, 
and which will be fully completed when we shall have learned 
to supply ourselves at home with all the products, which our 
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domestic resources are fitted to furnish, including the first and 
noblest of them all, the products of the mind. When we shall 
have succeeded in relieving ourselves from the sort of colonial 
relation in which we have hitherto stood to the mechanical and 
intellectual workshops of Europe—when we shall have ac- 
quired an economical and moral, as well as a political indepen- 
dence—we shall then possess a real national existence, and 
may fairly claim the honors—till then unmerited—of a self- 
subsisting substantive community. 

We have said above, that the great advantages which result 
from the possession of domestic manufactures, are hardly con- 
tested, even by those most hostile to the protecting policy. 
They have in fact been seldom stated in a more satisfactory 
form, than they were by Dr. Cooper, in a paper published in the 
year 1813, from which we make the following extract. The 
learned President of Columbia College was then as decidedly 
in favor of the encouragement and protection of domestic man- 
ufactures as he is now opposed to them. We quote his ancient 
opinions, however, not so much for the purpose of bringing 
them into contradiction with his present ones—we are not 
anxious that an individual who has obtained what he thinks 
new light upon a great subject, should be estopped by any dec- 
larations which he may have made of his former views froin 
publishing his new ones, although we always regret to see a 
change of this kind happen under circumstances, which have a 
tendency to render the motive of it in any way doubtful—but 
because we really do not know where we could find within the 
same compass, a more distinct and forcible statement of the 
leading ideas on this side of the question. 


‘Our agriculturists want a home market. Manufactures would 
supply it. Agriculture, at great distances from sea-ports, lan- 
guishes for want of this. Great Britain exhibits an instance of 
unexampled power and wealth by means of an agriculture, greatly 
dependent on a system of manufactures—and her agriculture, thus 
situated, is the best in the world, though still capable of great im- 
provement. 

‘We are too much dependent upon Great Britain, for articles 
that habit has converted into necessaries. A state of war de- 
mands privations, that a large portion of our citizens reluctantly 
submit to. Home manufactures would greatly lessen the evil. 

‘By means of debts incurred for foreign manufactures, we are 
almost again become colonists—we are too much under the influ- 

VOL. XXXII.—No. 70. 17 
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ence, indirectly, of British merchants and British agents. We are 
not an independent people—manufactures among us would tend 
to correct this, and give a stronger tone of nationality at home. I 
greatly value the intercourse with that country of pre-eminent 
knowledge and energy ; but our dependence upon it is often so 
great, as to be oppressive to ourselves. 

‘The state of agriculture would improve with the improvement 
of manufactures, by means of the general spirit of energy and ex- 
ertion, which no where exists in so high a degree as in a manu- 
facturing country ; and by the general | improvement of machinery, 
and the demand for raw materials. 

‘The home trade, consisting in the exchange of agricultural sur- 
pluses for articles of manufacture, produced in our own country, 
will, for a long time to come, furnish the safest and the least dan- 
gerous, the least expensive, and the least immor al, the most pro- 
ductive and the most patriotic employment of our surplus capital, 
however raised and accumulated. ‘The safest, because it requires 
no navies exclusively for its protection—the least dangerous, be- 
cause it furnishes no excitement to the prevailing madness of com- 
mercial wars—the least expensive, for the same reason that it is 
the safest and the least dangerous—the least immoral, because it 
furnishes no temptation to the breach or evasion of the laws, to the 
multiplication of oaths and perjuries, and to the consequent pros- 
tration of all religious feeling and all social duty—the most pro- 
ductive, because the capital admits of quicker return ; because the 
whole of the capital is permanently invested and employed at 
home ; because it contributes, directly, immediately, and wholly, 
to the internal wealth and resources of the nation; because the 
credits given, are more easily watched, and more effectually pro- 
tected by our own laws, well known, easily resorted to, and speed- 
ily executed, than if exposed i in distant and foreign countries, con- 
trolled by foreign laws and foreign customs, and at the mercy of 
foreign agents—the most patriotic, because it binds the persons 
employ ed in it, by all the ties of habit and of interest, to their own 
country; while foreign trade tends to denationalize the affections 
of those whose property is dispersed in foreign countries, whose 
interests are connected with foreign interests, whose ¢: ipital i is but 
partially invested at the place of their domicil, and who can re- 
move with comparative facility from one country to another. The 
wise man observed of old, that ‘where the treasure is, there will 
the heart be also ;’ and time has not detracted from the truth of 
the remark. 

‘We have a decided superiority in the raw materials of cotton, 
hemp, and flax; in our alkalies for glass-works; in the hides and 
the tanning materials of the leather manufactory; and we can 
easily procure that advantage, so far, at least, as our own con- 
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sumption requires it, in the woollen manufactory. Other branches 
might be enumerated, wherein our advantages of internal resources 
are undeniable ; but I cannot see w hy we should neglect or des- 
pise these. Nothing but a stimulus is wanted to induce and ena- 
ble us to make a proper use of our domestic riches. But men of 
skill and men of capital fear to begin, lest on the return of peace 
they should be exposed, in the weakness and infancy of their un- 
dertaking, to contend with the overwhelming capital and skill of 
the European powers, particularly of Great Britain.’ 


As Dr. Cooper has justly and forcibly described, in the 
above extract, the great advantages resulting from domestic 
manufactures, so he has correctly pointed out at the close the 
nature of the difficulty attending their establishment, and = 
means by which it may be overcome. ‘The difficulty lies 
beginning, and it must be overcome by a stimulus, which can 
only be applied in the form of legislative protection. However 
favorably situated a country may be for manufacturing,—and 
there is certainly none upon the face of the globe that com- 
bines more natural advantages and facilities for this purpose 
than the United States—whatever care and skill may be em- 
ploy ed in laying the foundations of the establishments, i it is cer- 
tain that their produc ts will be for a time inferior to the corres- 
ponding ones, which are furnished by an equal amount of labor 
in other countries. No forethought, care, or vigilance will en- 
tirely supply the want of experience. Injudicious and unne- 
cessary expenses will be incurred—unsuitable agents will be 
employed—erroneous methods will be adopted, and it is not 
until the progress of years has afforded time and opportunity 
for reforming errors and supplying defects, that the product 
begins to wear a finished shape. In the mean time, it is of- 
fered in a form at once less perfect and more expensive than 
the foreign one, and if the market be left open, the necessary 
consequence is, that there is no sale for the former; or if we 
adopt the supposition that the domestic article is every way 
equal to the foreign one, the mere force of habit will give the 
latter for a time a decided preference. Under these circum- 
stances, the domestic article finds no purchasers ; the manufac- 
ture of it yields no returns and is abandoned, and the great and 
permanent advantages that would have resulted from it, if it 
could have been persevered i in, are lost to the community. 

In order to secure these results, and remove the dangers 
that are incident to new establishments, it is only necessary to 
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give them for a short time the aid of legislative protection, by 
imposing a duty on the importation of the products of similar 
establishments in foreign countries. ‘This occasions a rise of 
equal amount in the cost of the foreign article in the domestic 
market; and the domestic manufacturer is able to furnish his 
article at a cheaper rate, though perhaps at first of a somewhat 
inferior quality. He finds of course, a ready sale; his estab- 
lishment is sustained through the critical period of its infancy ; 

he gradually acquires experience—reforms his errors—carries 

his methods to perfection, and finally becomes independent of 
the protecting duty, because his article, not being charged with 
the expenses of transportation from abroad, can be furnished 
cheaper than the foreign one. ‘The establishment is now se- 
cure and flourishes—the methods employed in it are copied in 
others—the duty becomes a mere name, and the domestic 
manufacturer instead of requiring legislative aid in order to 
have possession of the market of his own country, begins to 
supply that of others. Such has been within our own time and 
in our immediate neighborhood the progress of the cotton 
manufactory, which would never have taken root and flourished 
without the protecting duty ; but having row grown up to ma- 
turity is in a great measure independent “of legislative aid, and in 
some of its branches would continue to thrive if the whole duty 
were taken off. Such is the history of most of the British manu- 
factures, which, under the operation of a steady course of legis- 
lative protection, have gained such a degree of consolidation and 
stability, that they now defy competition in all markets, foreign 
and domestic. Under these circumstances, the protecting duty 
is merely nominal, and the Ministry, by diminishing or removing 
it on some articles, are able to give themselves without hazard, 

the credit of a liberal policy—taking care, however, as they 
regularly do, to retain the duty upon any product in regard to 
which there is the least possibility of any competition from 
abroad. The operation of legislative aid on the infancy of 
domestic manufactures, is like that of favorable circumstances 
on the seeds of a powerful and productive tree. They require 
but little aid to make them germinate, but that little is abso- 
lutely necessary, and unless it is given, they perish forever. 
An acorn, which is thrown upon the rocks, or the way-side, is 
soon converted into a little heap of useless dust; supply it 
with a handful of earth and a few drops of water, and it forth- 
with becomes a plant—protect the young plant by a fence from 
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external violence, and it shoots up into a large and spreading 
oak—the pride of the forest and the material of future navies. 
So it is with domestic manufactures. In their infant state, they 
require the aid of protecting duties, and without it, they can 
rarely, if ever, take deep root—obtain consistency, or ulti- 
mately flourish. Afford them the protection they want, and 
they soon outgrow the necessity for it—assume a healthy and 
vigorous developement—send forth branches in all directions, 
which enliven and adorn the whole face of the country, and 
jield returns of wealth and well-being, in comparison with 
which the trifling sacrifice that was originally made for the pur- 
pose of securing their infancy, is not worth consideration. 

It is in fact an error to consider the policy of protecting our 
own manufactures by a duty on the importation of foreign ones 
as occasioning any sacrifice whatever to the community. The 
opponents of the protecting system uniformly maintain, that 
these duties are a burden upon the public for the benefit of a 
particular class. Mr. Me Duffie, in the speech before us, 
endeavors to prove, that this supposed burden is borne exclu- 
sively by the Southern planters: Mr. Cambreleng pronounces 
it to be a permanent imposition upon the whole people. These 
opinions are both erroneous, and the latter involves a double 
mistake. The operation of protecting duties is—as we have 
seen already—not permanent but merely temporary. They 
suard the infant establishment from foreign competition, but 
when once the domestic manufacture is fully established, it has 
nothing to apprehend from abroad, and the protecting duty 
becomes a mere name. ‘The operation of it is, therefore, not 
permanent but temporary, nor is it, while it lasts, a burden upon 
the whole or any part of the community. It imposes no new 
charge. It subjects the people to no sacrifice, which they 
would not be obliged to make to the same, or even a greater 
extent, if the whole protecting duty were taken off. ‘The truth 
of this remark is easily seen on the slightest reflection. The 
expenses of government must be defray ed by a tax levied on 
the products of labor in one shape or another ; and there never 
has been, and probably never will be, a period in our history 
when a single dollar has been, or will be, raised for this pur- 
pose more than is absolutely necessary. ‘The expenses of 
government are, therefore, what Mr. Cambreleng erroneously 
calls the protecting duties—a permanent burden on the com- 
munity. These expenses have been hitherto defrayed by 
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the produce of an impost on foreign articles, which answers 
at the same time the great additional purpose of protecting 
our domestic industry. Let us now suppose, that in defer- 
ence to the opinions of the Southern planters, the duties on 
the importation of foreign goods are all repealed, and our 
ports declared entirely free. What follows? Will the free- 
dom of the ports pay off the national debt—maintain our 
civil, military, and naval establishments, and furnish the large 
sums that are wanted for the removal of the Indians? — Clearly 
not. No sooner are the protecting duties repealed, than we 
must provide for raising, in some other way, precisely the same 
revenue that we now derive from them ; and as a given amount 
of money is collected at a cheaper rate in the form of custom- 
house duties than in any other, the people would now be sub- 
jected to a heavier burden than they were before. We should 
be compelled to resort to the system of direct taxes, and leav- 
ing out of view the vexatious character of this mode of raising 
money, it is well known to be much more expensive than the 
other, so that we should be obliged to raise, in addition to what 
we raised before, one or two millions more for the sole purpose 
of defraying the additional charges of the new financial system. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the duties which protect our do- 
mestic industry do not impose any new burden on the labor of 
the people. They occasion no sacrifice, which would not have 
been made if they did not exist, and not only so, but they 
actually alleviate the pressure, which, under any other form of 
collecting the revenue is imposed upon the public by the stand- 
ing expenses of the administration. 

The only incidental inconvenience, which, on general prin- 
ciples, might be expected to result from the growth of domestic 
manufactures, would be the decline of navigation. If we now 
supply ourselves at home, with the articles we formerly brought 
from abroad, the ships that brought them will no longer be 
wanted, and the navigating interest will sustain some damage, 
especially if the change i in the state of industry be suddenly 
effected by important changes in the tariff. "This, we say, 
would be the result of the circumstances supposed, on general 
principles, and although the inconvenience sustained by a few 
individuals would be far more than counterbalanced by the 
great advantages accruing to the community from the same 
cause, it would still be to a certain extent real. It is easy, 
however, to see, that in the peculiar situation of the United 
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States, the adoption of a protecting policy will not probably be 
attended with any positive diminution of the amount of our 
foreign trade and navigation ; that the only change effected by 
it in this department of industry will be, that our ships will now 
bring home one description of foreign articles instead of an- 
other—French and Spanish products, for example, instead of 
British—and that, as the former are in general more bulky i in 
proportion to their value than the latter, the amount of naviga- 
tion employed may be expected to increase, instead of dimin- 
ishing. We shall have occasion to develope this idea a little 
more at length when we come to examine the theory of Mr. 
Cambreleng on the supposed decline of our navigation and 
foreign trade. 

It Tesults i in general from the foregoing remarks, that the 
establishment of domestic manufactures is productive of the 
most important economical, political, and moral benefits to the 
country—that they require in their infancy the aid of legislative 
protection in the form of duties on the importation of foreign 
goods—that the effect of these duties is in its nature temporary, 
and that while it lasts, it not only does not impose any addi- 
tional burden or sacrifice upon the people, but actually relieves 
them from a part of the burdens, which, under any other cir- 
cumstances they must necessarily have borne, inasmuch as they 
furnish a revenue by general acknowledgment, at a cheaper 
rate than it can possibly be collected in any other way. It 
appears, therefore, that the protecting policy is attended by no 
inconvenience tending to diminish in any way the great advan- 
tages which confessedly result from it, and that it produces to 
the country nothing but pure unalloyed good. It is not unnat- 
ural, however, that many important interests among us should 
take the alarm at the prospect of any change in the state of the 
national industry. ‘The Southern planters fear, that the duties 
on foreign manufactures will diminish the foreign market for 
their products, more than it will increase the domestic one. 
The Northern navigators fear, that the growth of domestic 
manufactures will be followed by a decline in the foreign trade, 
and it is quite in the usual order of cause and effect, that with- 
cut waiting to see how far these apprehensions, w hich nothing 
has yet occurred to confirm, will be justified by results, the 
parties in question should vigorously oppose by all the argu- 
nents and means in their power the measures, from the effect 
of which they expect so much inconvenience. It is not 
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perhaps quite so natural, that while they continue to be a 
minority of the community, they should think that their opinion 
ought to prevail over that of the majority, or that, under the 
mere apprehension of some slight pecuniary loss, the former 
should contemplate a separation of the States. Such opinions 
and proceedings are not only erroneous, but the errors they in- 
volve are at variance with the moral qualities which the parties 
in question are fond of claiming as the distinctive traits of their 
own characters—they are such as we should rather look for in 
the calculating North than in the ‘generous South.’ But even 
these errors, obvious and palpable as they are, are sufficiently 
consistent with the ordinary infirmity of poor human nature ; 
and we are quite willing to extend to them all the friendly and 
charitable indulgence which the occasion may appear to require 
—more especially as we do not conceive that they are fraught 
with any very imminent peril—economical or political—to the 
welfare of the country. 

The report made to the House of Representatives of the 
United States at the last session of Congress, by Mr. Cambre- 
leng, as Chairman of the Committee of Commerce, and the 
speech of Mr. Mc Duffie on the bill reported from the Com- 
mittee of Manufactures for the prevention of frauds on_ the 
revenue, are among the most remarkable publications which 
have lately been called forth by the apprehensions to which we 
have just alluded. The arguments contained in these papers 
were fully and satisfactorily answered on the floor of Congress ; 
but as they have since been reprinted in various forms, and 
circulated much more extensively than the answers which were 
made to them, it may not be wholly superfluous to give them at 
present a brief consideration. ‘They represent respectively the 
feelings and opinions of the planting and navigating interests ; 
and are entitled to much respect as expressions of the senti- 
ments of large and important classes of the community through 
the agency of leading members of Congress, although it will, 
perhaps, be sufficiently evident in the sequel, that the cause is 
essentially too weak to appear to much advantage even in the 
hands of the ablest and most accomplished advocates. 

We shall first notice the report of Mr. Cambreleng, and _be- 
fore we proceed to examine the substance of it, we cannot but 
remark, that the tone does not strike us as precisely the one 
best suited on every account to the nature of the occasion. 
We speak with diffidence on this head, because we are aware, 
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that the tone which is proper to be observed in the oral and 
written proceedings of Congress, is in part, a matter of mere 
usage, and that we have thus far no right to oppose our merely 
speculative notions to the results of practical experience ; but 
with all the deference that we feel for the high authority of the 
Chairman of the Committee of Commerce, we must say, that in 
our opinion a less decisive and triumphant tone than that which 
he employs, would have been in better taste. ‘The chairman 
of a committee, in making a report to the House, is in the na- 
ture of an agent, submitting for the consideration of his principal 
the results of an inv estigation undertaken by his order. ‘The 
tone which properly belongs to such a position is that of perfect 
respect and deference, more especially when, as in the case 
before us, these results are known to be at variance with the 
established opinions and practice of the principal. Mr. Cam- 
breleng was fully aware, that the system he intended to combat 
was a favorite one with a decided majority of both Houses of 
Congress—that the majority ef Congress were sustained in 
their opinion en this subject by the majority of the people—by 
the opinions and practice of all the preceding and of the present 
Administration of the General Government—by the almost 
unanimous voice of his own great State. He was fully aware 
that the Government and people of the United States are sus- 
tained in their opinion and practice upon this subject by those 
of every other nation in Christendom. He was fully aware 
that the system which he prefers, is a mere speculative 
theory—promulgated for the first time half a century ago 
by an ingenious Scotch writer—which has never been 
practised upon by any government whatever in any part of 
the world, and which, as a mere theory, is fast going out 
of vogue in the only quarter where it ever obtained any 
authority. In addition to all this, he knew that the system he 
Was opposing was the law of the land, and entitled as such, 
were it even founded in erroneous principles, to the respect of 
every good citizen, and especially of those whose particular 
province it is to superintend and regulate the operations of Gov- 
ernment. All these considerations ought not, we are aware, 
to have prevented Mr, Cambreleng from stating distinctly in his 
report the opinions of the majority of the committee, in whose 
name he was speaking, were it even at variance with that of the 
House and the country ; but they ought, we think, to have 
prevented him from applying to the latter such epithets as §an- 
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tiquated absurdities,’ ‘extravagant speculations,’ ‘remnants of 
an exploded system,’ ‘ experiments to encourage gambling and 
smuggling,’ and a variety of others of a similar kind. We can- 
not consider it as quite decorous in a member of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, to tell that body in a 
formal report, that a policy, which a majority of the members 
are known to approve, is disgraceful to the country, and that it 
must be altered. ‘This style appears to us to suit the position 
of a General at the head of his army, reprimanding a negligent 
or offending officer, rather than that of an individual member 

submitting to the consideration of one of the most imposing 
deliberative assemblies in the world, the results of an inquiry, 
undertaken by their order, into the state of an important branch 
of the Administration. 

We have remarked on some other occasions as well as _ this, 
in the language of the opponents of the protecting policy, a 
dogmatical and peremptory tone, which we think exceedingly 
ungraceful, although it is not uncommon in persons who are 
opposing what they deem the results of scientific research, to 
the plain dictates of the experience of practical men. The 
editor of the New-York Evening Post, for example, in a 
commentary upon our own poor labors, very coolly remarked, 
that the doctrines of the protecting policy are regarded by the 
most enlightened men of all countries as absurd and mischiev- 
ous. Now it so happens, as we have already hinted, that these 
doctrines are, always have been, and probably always will 
be, approved and acted on by the governments of all the pow- 
ers in Christendom, including the United States. If the simple 
fact of agreeing or not agreeing on this subject with the editor 
of the New-York Evening Post be the test of intellectual light 
or darkness, his proposition is of course identical; but on any 
other view of the case, it is not more plausible, than it would 
be to affirm that the leading statesmen of Christendom do not 
belong to the class of persons, who, from their superior talents 
an! character, are commonly called enlightened men. ‘To 
speak only of our own country, General Washington approved 
the protecting policy—Hamilton was its great advocate—Jef- 
ferson, who differed from Hamilton on so many other points, 
agreed with him in this. John Adams, Madison, and Monroe, 
held the same opinion. All these persons belong, in our opin- 
ion, to the class of enlightened men—of the most enlightened 
men in the country. If the denunciation applied only to the 
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members and principal supporters of the last Administration, 
we could find a natural motive for it in the party politics of the 
writer, although we incline to think that candid men of all par- 
ties would be willing to allow that Messrs. J. Q. Adams, Clay, 
Rush, Webster, and their principal coadjutors—all warm sup- 
porters of the protecting policy—are yet fairly entitled to the 

description of enlightened men. But this is not the worst. 

The present Administration of the General Government par- 
takes on this subject in the error, if such it be, of all the pre- 
ceding ones. ‘The President, long ago, declared himself in 
favor of a judicious tariff, and on a late occasion expressed 
anew his firm determination to give a temperate and steady 
support to the encouragement of domestic manufactures. Mr. 
Secretary Van Buren and a majority of the Cabinet are under- 
stood to agree with him in these opinions, and intentions. Are 
we to understand, then, that the President, the Secretary of 
State, and the majority of the Cabinet are, in the opinion of this 
writer, unenlightened men? Is the editor of the Post, with all 
his intellectual light, pursuing the track of a set of blind guides? 
Or if, while he differs from the Cabinet on this subject, he is 
willing to allow them the possession of a share of common 
sense, would it not be natural to treat with more indulgence 
other writers, who can plead in favor of their opinions upon the 
point on which they have the misfortune to differ from him, the 
authority of the very statesmen in whom he places the fullest 
confidence ? 

But without dwelling any longer on this part of the subject, we 
proceed at once to notice the substance of the argument, which 
the Chairman of the Committee of Commerce has presented 
with so much confidence to the House of Representatives. 

The plan of this argument is not distinctly announced, nor is 
the argument itself arranged in a regular form. The natural 
course of reasoning in favor of the positions taken in the report, 
would be to establish in a general way the inconvenience of a 
protecting policy, and then to illustrate the subject by reference 
to the effects of such a policy in this country on all the great 
branches of industry. Of these two leading divisions of the 
argument, the former is wholly omitted in the report. Instead 
of entering on a discussion of general principles, the Chairman 
confines himself to positive assertions and polite epithets of the 
description quoted above. The law of the land is not shown 
to be founded in incorrect principles, but is pronounced to be 
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an antiquated absurdity. Congress are not informed why 
they ought to change it, but are told peremptorily that it must 
be repealed. In the other division of the argument, which 
considers the effect of the present policy on the industry of the 
country, the Chairman omits almost entirely any large and direct 
observation of the state of either agriculture, manufactures, or 
commerce, and confines his view to the single article of navi- 
gation—an interest of high importance, no doubt, but still 
subsidiary only to commerce, itself but one, and that not the 
most important of the three great sources of national wealth. 
A few loose hints are thrown out in direct reference to these, 
but the only point which is developed and illustrated with any 
fulness and care, is the state of our navigation in itself and in 
comparison with that of Great Britain. "The protecting policy 
is bad, because the tonnage of the United States has been 
decreasing ever since it was adopted, while that of Great 
Britain—a power that has acted on an opposite system—has 
been constantly increasing during the same period. Such is 
the sum and substance of the argument advanced in the report. 
This argument—such as it is—is however stated with so little 
method or distinctness, that it is not apparent whether the 
Chairman means to represent the supposed decline of navigation 
as being itself the evil resulting from the protecting policy, or 
merely an indication and proof of the decline of our foreign 
trade. In some passages, as in that, for example, where he 
makes the extravagant assertion, that the rise or decline of our 
navigation is the index of our national prosperity and power, lie 
contemplates it under the former point of view, and in others 
under the latter. If the general course of his reasoning were 
sound, and his facts correctly stated, the argument would no 
doubt admit of either application. The decline of navigation 
would be itself a great evil, and would also be an indication of 
a still greater one, the decline of foreign trade. But as used 
by Mr. ‘Cambreleng, the argument—supposing even the facts to 
be well cstablicad-—adeokss. under each of the abovementioned 
applications, of a distinct, peremptory, and unanswerable reply. 
The suggestion that our navigation has declined since the war, 
is, as we shall see hereafter, wholly false ; but admitting, for 
argument’s sake, that such is the fact, it is perfectly clear, that, 
whether we consider it in itself or as an index of the state of 
trade, it can have no bearing on the merits of the protect- 
ing system. 
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For if it be argued that our navigation has declined since 
the war, and, consequently, that the protecting policy, which has 
been gradually gaining ground during that time, is a bad one, 
the obvious answer is, that navigation is precisely the one—and 
it is almost the only one—of all the branches of our national 
industry to which the principle of protection has not been applied 
during that period. From the year 1789 up to the close of 
the late war, our tonnage was protected by discriminating duties ; 
since the war, these discriminating duties have been, for prac- 
tical purposes, entirely taken off. During the former period, 
our tonnage regularly increased ; during the latter, according 
to Mr. Cambreleng, it has regularly declined. Supposing the 
facts to be as he states them, the obvious conclusion is, that 
the protecting policy was favorable to the growth of our navi- 

gation, and the repeal of it the reverse. Mr. Cambreleng 
argues , on the contrary, that because our navigation has, accord- 
ing to him, regularly declined ever since ‘the repeal of the 
protecting policy, as applied to this department of industry, 
while it regularly throve during its existence, it has therefore 
been ruined by the protecting policy. 

In a speech made in reply to one by Mr. Gorham, upon a 
bill introduced by Mr. Cambreleng, at a subsequent period of 
the session, the latter gentleman remarks, that the repeal of the 
discriminating tonnage duties cannot possibly be regarded as 
one of the causes of what he calls the paralyzed state of navi- 
gation, because the amount of American tonnage employed in 
our foreign trade being to that of foreign in the proportion of 
seven to one, we gain of course in the same proportion from a 
reciprocal repeal by ourselves and the nations with which we 
trade, of the discriminating tonnage duties formerly levied on both 
sides. We are disposed to agree with him in the opinion, that 
our navigation has not been injured by a repeal of the protect- 
ing duties. It has outgrown the period when protection was 
useful, and like the manufacturing interest of England, now 
defies competition. We must remark, howev er, that the reason 
he gives why the supposed decline of navigation has not been 
owing to the repeal of the protecting duties has very little force. 
Whatever advantages we might gain for the moment, by a re- 
peal of discriminating duties, the question would still arise, 
whether our navigation, unprotected by duties, can stand the 
competition with that of other nations. If it cannot, it will of 
course regularly decline, and this question is so far from being 
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resolved in the affirmative by the fact of its present superiority, 
that this superiority, acquired as it has been, under the preva- 
lence of a different system, has an obvious bearing in favor of 
protection. But however this may be, it is quite plain that the 
flourishing state of navigation under the protecting duties, and 
its decline—supposing it to be real—since their repeal, are facts 
that can never be employed by any sound reasoner as proofs 
of the inexpediency of the protecting policy; or rather—for 
this language is quite inadequate to the true state of the case— 
the employment of them for this purpose is a mode of reasoning 
which wears upon the face of it an air of open and unqualified 
absurdity. 

Mr. Cambreleng would doubtless reply—if called upon to 
explain himself{—that the effect of the new protecting duties 
which have been laid upon the materials of ship-building is so 
much greater than that of the former discriminating duties on 
tonnage, as to render these a matter of no importance ; and to 
authorize the statement that this branch of our industry is still 
under the operation of the protecting policy. In the speech to 
which we alluded above, he asserts that the enormous taxes 
we have levied on the materials of ship-building account 
for the present state of our shipping, when compared with 
its former prosperity; and in the report before us, ‘ our 
treaties and our navigation laws are idle pageants, unless 
we relieve ship-building from its taxes.’ It is remarkable, 
however, that though he has given a minute calculation of 
the increase in the expense of building a ship of five hun- 
dred tons, resulting from this augmentation of the protecting 
duties on some foreign articles, he has avoided comparing this 
additional expense with the amount of the discriminating duty 
formerly levied upon a foreign ship of the same burden. ‘The 
result of such a comparison would have shown at once, that the 
latter amount is far more important than the former, and that if 
our navigation had declined since the war, the fact might have 
been attributed to the repeal of the discriminating duties with 
much more plausibility, than to the additional expense of ship- 
building, resulting from the new duties on foreign materials. 
The actual difference between the cost of building a ship of 
five hundred tons in Great Britain and in the United States, 
occasioned by the difference between the duties levied respect- 
ively in the two countries, on Russian and Swedish goods, is 
represented by Mr. Cambreleng as being at present $18,577,99. 
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But the former American duties on Russian and Swedish articles, 
are represented by himself in another document as having 
been on an average about half as high as the present ones, and 
as the additional expense can be calculated only on the adai- 


tional amount of duty, the difference between the expense of 


building a ship of five hundred tons in England and America, 
resulting from the increase in our protecting duties, is reduced 
to about $1,100. Compare now with this, the effect on our 
tonnage of the repeal of the discriminating duties. A foreign 
ship of five hundred tons formerly paid, every time she entered 


an American port, a discriminating tonnage and light duty of 


ninety-four cents per ton. Supposing that our ships, engaged 
in the foreign trade, made only three voyages in a year, they 
lost the first year, simply by the effect of the repeal of the discrim- 
inating duty, the benefit of a protection equal to about $1,500. 
But this is not all. The cargo of a foreign ship formerly paid, as 
such, an additional duty of ten per cent. Supposing the average 
value of the cargoes imported in ships of five hundred tons to 
be only $100,000, and the average rate of duties fifty per cent.— 
probably a low calculation—the foreigner was subject, on this 
account only, to an additional charge of $5,000 at every entry ; 
and taking together the two items, the American ship had the 
benefit of a discriminating duty on the foreign one, equal, on 
the average, at every entry, to about $6, 500. If we suppose 
her, as before, to make three voyages ina year, and to last ten 
years, her owner loses, in the whole course of her employment, 
by the repeal of the discriminating tonnage duties, the advan- 
tage of a preference over the foreigner “equal to $190,000 ; 
while, on the other hand, if we double the additional expense 
of building her, ovcasioned by the new protecting duties, for 
the additional expense of repairing her, arising from the same 
cause, we shall have, as the total result of the loss upon 
her, on this account, the sum of $2,200. Such is the 
comparative influence upon the interest of the navigator, 
of the repeal of the discriminating duties on foreign ships 
and cargoes, and of the additional duties on the materials 
employed in ship- -building. It is pretty obvious, therefore, 
that if our navigation have actually declined, and especially 
if the proportion of foreign tonnage be, as Mr. Cambreleng 
affirms, greater than it was for merly, the circumstance is 
owing to the repeal of the discriminating duties, and not to the 
new taxes on the materials of ship-building. ‘The Jatter cause 
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would, of course, operate—as far as it operated at all—in 
concurrence with the former, but as the effect of it would be to 
that of the other in the proportion of two to two hundred, it 
might be regarded, for the purposes of any general argument, 
as fractional and null. 

It must be sufficiently apparent by this time to all our readers, 
that our navigation has been since the war entirely under the 
influence of what Mr. Cambreleng would call a liberal, and not 
a protecting policy; and that if it be, as he says, in a state of 
decline, the fact, instead of helping his argument, makes directly 
against him. So much for the value of his reasoning, so far as 
he intends to represent the supposed decline of navigation as a 
positive evil, resulting from the adoption of the protecting policy, 
and tending, of course, to prove it to be a mistaken one. But 
the fact admits of another application to the argument, if we 
suppose a decline of navigation to be not merely an evil in itself, 
but the indication of another still greater evil, a corresponding 
decline of commerce. It is ac cordingly used at times in this 
way by Mr. Cambreleng, and we proceed to inquire, whether 
he has been more fortunate in this employment of it than he 
has in the other. 

In this application of the fact, the argument takes the 
following form. ‘The decline of navigation since the war, indi- 
cates a decline of our trade during the same period; and as this 
period coincides with the adoption of the protecting policy, we 
must presume that it is owing to that cause. 

If it were the object of Mr. Cambreleng to found any part 
of his reasoning upon a supposition of a decline of our foreign 
trade since the \ war, it would have been more natural to appeal 
directly to the annual returns of exports and imports, of which 
we possess official statements. ‘These would have exhibited 
a regular increase instead of diminution in the amount of our 
foreign trade, for the last sixteen years. ‘The supposed fact of 
the decline of trade is therefore just as chimerical as that of the 
decline of navigation; but in order to see the full force and 
beauty of the reasoning of Mr. Cambreleng, let us admit, for 
argument’s sake, that our commerce has declined, and see 
how the fact will bear upon his conclusions. 

The purpose of the protecting policy is to enable the people 
to make at home the articles they now bring from abroad. As 
far as they succeed in this purpose, they will of course cease 
to buy those articles from abroad. Mr. Cambreleng tells us 
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that our foreign commerce has declined ; that is, that we bring 
fewer articles from abroad than we formerly did, and that this 
is owing to the protecting policy. Does it follow from this, that 
the protecting policy is bad? Evidently not. ‘The only con- 
clusion is, that this policy has answered its purpose—that we 
make at home the articles we desired to make at home—that 
we no longer bring from abroad the articles we desired not to 
bring from abroad—that our policy, in short, has succeeded, 
and will at least have a chance for a fair trial. The fact of 
the supposed decline of commerce, although it does not, like 
that of navigation, make directly against “the conclusions of 
Mr. Cambreleng, has yet no bearing whatever in their favor. 
It proves the success of the protecting policy, and leaves the 
question of its expediency or inexpediency entirely untouched. 

It is obvious, in fact, on a general view of the subject, that it 
is the necessary and natural operation of the growth of domestic 
manufac tures, to occasion a decline of foreign, and a corres- 
ponding increase of internal trade. In proportion as we make 
at home the articles we formerly brought from abroad, our 
trade will consist in carrying between different parts of our own 
country, instead of carrying between that and other countries. 
This change is at once an advantage 1 in itself, and an evidence 
of an advantageous change in the general state of industry. 
The home trade is admitted by all, including Adam Smith, the 
great authority of the opponents of the protecting policy, to be 
a steadier, safer, and, on the whole, more eligible branch of 
business than the foreign ; and the increase of it evidently indi- 
cates a favorable change in the general sta‘e of industry. It 
shows, that a people employ two domestic capitals where they 
before employed but one, and that their population, wealth, 
and resources have increased in the same proportion. ‘This 
is a point which is apparently not understood by the opponents 
of protection, but which, if they could once bring themselves 
to realize it—and it seems to us to be obvious to the plainest 
common sense—would go near, we think, to satisfy them of 
the error of their whole system. 

If, therefore, there had been, as Mr. Cambreleng affirms, a 
decline of our foreign trade, since the war, the fact would only 
prove, that the protecting policy had gone into successful ope- 
ration, and that we had_ partially substituted a more advanta- 
geous and lucrative branch of industry, for one that was less 
so. Such, however, is not the fact. ‘There has not been, as 
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we have previously seen, any decline in our foreign trade, and 
the reason is, that in consequence of the peculiar character of 
our intercourse with foreign countries, the case of the United 
States forms a sort of exception to the general rule, that the 
growth of domestic manufactures diminishes the extent of for- 
eign trade. Our exports are chiefly of agricultural products, 
which cannot be raised in the climates of the countries to 
which we carry them, and which—being employed in their 
manufactories, and the best and cheapest of their kinds—those 
countries must at all events have, and must pay for in one way 
or another. If, in consequence of the growth of domestic 
manufactures, we should cease to import from any one of them 
certain articles in which she formerly paid us, the only effect 
would be, that she would be obliged to pay us in some other. 
If the whole amount of our imports of manufactures from a 
particular country were not sufficient to pay for our exports of 
produce to that country, the immediate result would be a specie 
balance in our favor on that branch of our trade. If our whole 
imports of British manufactures, for example, are not sufficient 
to pay for our exports of agricultural produce to England, there 
will be a specie balance due to us on this branch of our foreign 
trade. Exchange on New-York and Boston will be at a pre- 
mium in England, just as exchange on England has heretofore 
generally been at a premium at New-York and Boston. But 
the money balance, thus due to us, would probably not be re- 
mitted in cash to the United States. It would be paid to the 
American merchant by the British manufacturer in bills on 
some other part of the world, where it would be invested in 
any articles—such as wines, teas, spices, silks, or fruits,— 
which are not produced in this country. Until the productive 
capacity of the rest of the world is so far exhausted, or that of 
the United States so far increased, that there is no article of 
use, luxury, or comfort to be found abroad, which is not also 
produced at home—a period which may be expected to arrive 
some time after the opening of the millennium—there is no dan- 
ger of a falling off in our foreign trade for want of something 
to make up a return cargo; and as the articles of British 
manufacture, which we have hitherto received in exchange for 
our agricultural produce, are among the least bulky in propor- 
tion to their value, the change to which we allude in the course 
of our foreign trade, would “have a tendency to increase rather 
than diminish the extent of our navigation. 
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Mr. Mc Duffie alludes in the speech before us to an article 
in the number of this journal for last January, in which we in- 
troduced nearly the same ideas that we have now expressed 
respecting the effect of a diminished importation of British 
manufactures upon the state of our exchange with England, 
and he represents us as stating, that this étfect would be an in- 
crease in the amount of gold and silver current in this country. 
He also represents us as holding the opinion, that such an in- 
crease of gold and silver would be a national advantage, and 
enters into an argument of some length for the purpose of 
showing that we are wrong on both these points. The learned 
gentleman has misunderstood us in regard to both, and we re- 
ret the circumstance the more, as we had endeavored to make 
known our views upon them very distinctly, in the hope, which 
we ventured to express at the time, that they would not be 
mistaken. We stated before, as we have now done, that if the 
value of our imports of British manufactures fell below that of 
our exports to England, there would be a specie balance in 
our favor on the adjustment of the account between the two 
countries. ‘This proposition appears to us sufficiently clear. 
We did not, however, affirm or mean to be understood, that 
this balance would be actually remitted to the United States in 
specie, or if it were, that it would increase the amount of gold 
and silver current in the country—still less that such increase, if 
it really took place, would be a national benefit. We re- 
marked on the contrary, that the balance in question would 
probably be invested abroad, and that ‘ our merchants would 
bring home more silks, claret and sherry, than they did before.’ 
As respects the general principle, we pointedly and distinctly 
disclaimed at considerable length the theory of the mercantile 
system, which supposes that an importation of the precious 
metals is a great positive benefit, and disclaiming at the same 
time the opposite heresy of the Edinburgh reviewer—who had 
asserted that the reverse of the mercantile theory was true, and 
that there was a great positive benefit in regularly paying out 
specie—we professed our belief in the modern doctrine, which 
considers both operations as matters of indifference in them- 
selves, and as no otherwise important than as they indicate and 
enter into the general course of trade. Mr. Mc Duffie will 
perceive, therefore, that instead of gravely maintaining what 
we consider with him as ‘ a gross and palpable absurdity,’ we— 
gravely enough, if he pleases—maintained exactly the opposite 
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opinion ; having stated upon this subject—doubtless in a very 
inferior form—precisely the same ideas with his own. We 
hold with him, that an importation of specie is of no more ben- 
efit to the country, than an importation of any other article of 
equal value; but we do not quite agree with him in regard to the 
importance, which he attaches to the circumstance of obtaining 
areturn for our exports to each foreign country in its own 
particular produce. If the Carolina planter, who exports cot- 
ton to England, receive a return for it in bills of exchange or 
specie, which he invests and brings home in the produce of 
France, Spain, ‘Turkey, or China, we conceive, that the trans- 
action is not less beneficial to himself, and considerably more 
so to the domestic manufacturer and navigator, than if he had 
brought home his returns in British hard-ware and broadcloth. 

It results from the above remarks, that although it be the 
general effect of the growth of domestic manufactures, to occa- 
sion a decline of foreign trade, that of the United States forms 
in this respect, an exception to the common rule. It has ac- 
cordingly hitherto flcurished, and will probably continue to 
flourish under the existing system, as much as it could possibly 
have done under any other. ‘This consideration leads us to 
mention the third and most decisive objection to the argument 
of Mr. Cambreleng, and this is, 

3. That the statement of facts, which forms the basis of it, 
is directly the reverse of the truth. Our navigation, instead of 
having declined since the peace, as Mr. Cambreleng affirms, 
has in all its branches steadily and rapidly advanced through 
the whole period intervening between that event and the pres- 
ent day. ‘The errors contained in the report, as well res- 
pecting the state of our own navigation, as that of Great Brit- 
ain, with which Mr. Cambreleng compares it, are so numerous 
and of so extraordinary a character, as to render the docu- 
ment a real curiosity. ‘The most important of them were dis- 
tinctly pointed out and corrected soon after the publication of 
the report in an able series of papers in the Essex Register, 
and in a well-written pamphlet published at Baltimore, from 
which we shall take the liberty to borrow such details, as may 
suit our purpose. 

The leading statement of Mr. Cambreleng on this subject is, 
that ‘our navigation has remained, at best, stationary since the 
peace, while that of our rival has been rapidly advancing in all 
its branches.’ We proceed to examine the correctness of this 
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assertion, and in so doing, shall consider the state of our navi- 
gation under its two principal branches of the foreign and 
coasting trade. 

It is well known, that the vessels which are employed res- 
pectively in the foreign and coasting trade, are provided with 
different papers, called in the one case a Register, and in the 
other a License, and that a separate account is kept at the pub- 
lic offices of the number and description of each class. In the 
document No. 5, to which Mr. Cambreleng refers in support 
of his assertion, that our navigation has been at best stationary 
since the peace, he gives a table of the annual amount of ton- 
nage, recorded under each of these heads, for every year, from 
1815 till 1828. Itappears from this table, that the amount of 
registered or foreign tonnage for the two years, 1816 and 
1817, was greater than usual, and that for 1828 less. By 
taking advantage of this circumstance, Mr. Cambreleng de- 
duces from the table in two passages of his report, two differ- 
ent conclusions, both unfavorable to the state of this branch of 
our navigation. In one instance, by taking an average of the 
amount for the two years, 1816 and 1817, and comparing it 
with that for 1828, he makes out an actual decrease of rather 
more than 4000 tons, and in another, by comparing the amount 
for the sage year 1816, with that for 1828, he makes out an 
actual decrease of more than 50,000 tons. Now, if instead of 
employing this obviously unfair method, we take an average of 
the annual amount of tonnage for the former half of the period, 
and compare it with a similar one for the latter, it will appear 
that the latter is greater than the former by more than 50,000 
tons. It results, therefore, from Mr. Cambreleng’s own table 
fairly used, that our registered tonnage, instead of being at best 
stationary, or as he states it in numbers , really declining, has 
obtained a very considerable increase ‘during the period in 
question. ‘This error, palpable as it is, is however not the 
most singular one in this part of the statement. 

In a note to his document No. 4, he informs us, that the 
official registry of tonnage was wa Rif in 1818—that up to 
that period, it contained many vessels that had been lost or sold 
or had decayed, and that in that year the number of these was 
ascertained, and the registry corrected accordingly. As he had 
been at the trouble to inform himself and Congress that the 
tonnage tables had been corrected, we should naturally have 
expe cted, that he would have given himself and that body the 
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benefit of the correction in the references which he might have 
occasion to make to these documents. Instead of this, we find 
him copying on the page, next following that in which we are told 


that the correction has been made, the uncorrected table. Now 


the employment of one or the other of these tables, is not a matter 
of indifference to the question at issue. ‘The uncorrected table 
gives, as we have seen, according to Mr. Cambreleng’s method 
of using it, an actual decrease in the amount of our registered 
tonnage, and even on a fair and natural construction, a com- 
paratively moderate increase. ‘The corrected table exhibits for 
the period of eleven years following 1818, which it includes, an 
increase of 202,531 tons: and supposing the increase to have 
been the same during the two preceding years, it would give a 
total increase since the peace of 220,000 tons, or about one 
third of the whole amount employed at that period.* 

Such are the real facts in regard to the, at best stationary 
state of our navigation, as respects the registered or foreign 
tonnage ; and such are the methods, by the employment of 
which, the Chairman of the Committee of Commerce is enabled 
to deduce this consolatory conclusion from documents and_in- 
formation in his own possession, which tend in their natural use 
to one of a directly opposite character. Let us. now proceed 
to examine the situation of the other great branch of our navi- 
gation, viz. the coasting trade. We shall find the errors of Mr. 
Cambreleng on this head, even more extraordinary and inex- 
plicable than they are on the other. 


— a —-——————— 





* The following are the two tables mentioned in the text. 


CORRECTED TABLE. 


UNCORRECTED TABLE. 
1818 to 1828. 


1815 to 1828. 











Registered. | Licensed. Registered. Licensed. 
1815, 700,500) 408,430 | 

16, 877,462 463,657 | 

17, 780,136 541,030 | 

18 755,101 661,831 1818, 606,088} 618,480 
19, 783,579 679,493 19, 612,930] 647,134 
20, 801,253 730,153 | 20, 619,047] 660,065 
21, 769,084 718,158 | 21, 619,896) 677,137 
22, 747,887 720,278 92, 628,150} 693,415 
23, 806,331 659,015 23, 639,920, 671,765 
24, 845,758 688,426 24, 669,972) 697,580 
25, 886,511 645,960 25, 700,788 699,262 
26, 910,635 798,815 26, 737,978) 762,153 
27, 900,199 868,171 27, 766,903 

28, 824,781 881,459 28, 812,619) 
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The table of enrolled and licensed tonnage, to which we have 
already alluded, states the amount for 1815, at 408,430 
and that for 1828, at 881,459 


and gives of course an actual increase during the 
period since the peace, of 473,029 
or considerably more than a hundred per cent. on the amount 
employed at the close of the war. In the teeth of this official 
and unanswerable evidence, furnished by himself, of an actual 
increase of a hundred per cent. in fifteen years, Mr. Cambre- 
leng, after an idle attempt to explain it away, concludes his 
yaragraph on the coasting trade with the astonishing assertion, 
that this branch of our navigation is at present in a stationary or 
declining condition. In a note upon one of his documents he 
goes even farther than this, and affirms, with a qualification to 
which we shall presently allude, that we have actually less’ en- 
rolled and licensed tonnage now than we had in 1807, the 
amount for that year being stated by himself at 360,834 tons, 
and that for 1828 at 881,459,—the difference or increase in 
the interval being, of course, 520,625. 

The methods by which Mr. Cambreleng endeavors to re- 
concile his conclusions in regard to the coasting trade, with the 
facts and documents brought forward by himself, which, as we 
have seen, contradict them at every turn, are worth attention. 
In ascertaining the state of the foreign tonnage, he employs, as 
we have mentioned, the uncorrected table, which gave a less 
favorable result than the corrected one. As respects the coast- 
ing tonnage it so happens, that the result furnished by the 
uncorrected table is the most favorable. In this case the 
patriotic Chairman insists on making a correction, and in order 
to ascertain how large the correction ought to he, employs the 
following curious process. In 1818, he remarks, the table of 
registered tonnage was corrected, and a deduction was made 
on account of the vessels lost, sold or decayed, which had hith- 
erto remained upon the list, of 200,000 tons. Now, the error 
on this account in the table of the coasting tonnage, must be— 
says Mr. Cambreleng—(why does not appear, the amount in 
each being not materially different) at least half as great as 
the other; and we must, therefore, correct the statement of 
the coasting tonnage for 1818, by deducting on the account just 
mentioned, 100,000 tons. ‘This ingenious argument is liable to 
only two slight objections ; one of which is, that the error discov- 
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ered in the foreign tonnage table in 1818 amounted to 150,000 
tons instead of 200,000, so that the conjectural emendation of 
Mr. Cambreleng should be reduced, on his own shewing, to 
75,000, and the other, that this conjectural emendation is di- 
rectly at variance with the ascertained fact. The coasting 
tonnage table has been corrected as well as the foreign one, 
and the error in the former has been found to be immaterial. 
If it was proper to use the uncorrected rather than the 
corrected tables, why did not Mr. Cambreleng employ the 
former in ascertaining the coasting as well as the foreign 
tonnage? If it was proper to take advantage of the cor- 
rections, why not do it in one case as well as in the other? 
If there was any reason for correcting the coasting tonnage 
table and not the foreign, why not employ for this purpose 
the corrected table of coasting tonnage, instead of a con- 
jectural emendation founded on the corrected table of foreign 
tonnage, of which no account whatever had been taken, as 
respects the object for which it was intended? It would be 
difficult, we fear, to give any plausible answer to these questions, 
excepting that the results obtained from these documents, ac- 
cording to their natural construction, are highly satisfactory, and 
that it was necessary to the argument of the Chairman of the 
Committee of Commerce to obtain from them, in one way or 
another, such as would present the state of our navigation under 
an unfavorable point of view. 

Again; we are told by Mr. Cambreleng, that the sum given 
in the table as the amount of coasting tonnage for 1828, in- 
cludes 277,804 tons of foreign tonnage, which is occasion- 
ally employ ed in the coasting trade, but which is included 
in the foreign tonnage for the same year, and ought not of 
course to appear in both tables. It is worthy of remark, that 
this gentleman, in calculating the amount of the foreign tonnage 
of Great Britain, employs ‘athout objection or observation, for 
the purpose of swelling it, a table, which is known to include 
the whole coasting tonnage, excepting vessels under fifteen 
tons. Such are the different sorts of measure which this pa- 
triotic American metes out to his own and arival country. But 
without dwelling at present on this difference, let us look at the 
essential validity of the correction. ‘The coasting tonnage, we 
are told, comprehends 27 7,804 tons of foreign tonnage, which 
have only been included since the mode of keeping the coast- 
ing tonnage account was changed, and ought to be deducted 
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from the amount for 1828. On what authority the amount of 
foreign tonnage included in the coasting trade table is fixed 
precisely at the above sum, or when the. change in the mode 
of keeping the coasting trade account was made, we are not 
informed. It is certain, however, from the table, that during 
the period since the war, the amount of coasting tonnage has 
risen by a regular and gradual increase, from 408,430 to 
881,459—that the abovementioned amount of foreign tonnage 
cannot of course have been included in it for the first time during 
that period—that if deducted for any one year, it must of course 
be deducted for all, and that this correction, as far as it may be 
well founded, has no bearing whatever on the question of the in- 
crease or decline of our navigation since the war. 

Thirdly. ‘The tast device by which Mr. Cambreleng endeav- 
ors to reconcile an actual increase of balf a million tons in the 
coasting trade since the peace, with his theory of the at best 
stationary state of our navigation, is by ascribing it to the 
augmentation of our territory and the est iblishment of new 
branches of industry. ‘A just and accurate statement, if 1 
could be made in 1828, of the tonnage in the same commer- 
cial circle which existed in 1807, would show an actual decline 
since the war!’ And again: ‘the actual augmentation of 
coasting tonnage since the war in the same States which exist- 
ed before, as nearly as it can be estimated, is only 26,619 
tons’. Without stopping to inquire how far the mode of calcu- 
lation here proposed by Mr. Cambreleng is in theory just, it is 
sufficient to remark, that in this, as in other parts of his report, 
his conclusions are completely at variance with the facts and 
estimates, from which he deduces them. In document No. 4, 
he estimates the deduction to be made from the tonnage of 
1828, on account of the extension of our commercial circle 
since ‘the war, at 68,558 tons. Now the actual increase of 
coasting tonnage since the war, given by the table, is, as stated 


above, 473,029 
deduct from this the 68,558 
404,471 


and we have still more than 400,000 tons of actual increase, 
instead of the 26,619 allowed by our liberal and correct polit- 
ical arithmetician. 

Fourthly. In a note to the report, Mr. Cambreleng, as we 
intimated above, aftirms, that confining the comparison to the 
VOL. XXXII.—NO. 70. 20 
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circle which existed in 1807, we have actually less enrolled 
and licensed tonnage now, than we had in that year, when it 
amounted, by the table, to 360,834. Now the difference as 
given by the tables, between the amount of tonnage for these 


two years, is, as we have seen, in favor of 1828, 520,625 
deduct for the extension of the commercial circle 68,558 
and we have still an actual increase of 452,067 


But here Mr. Cambreleng introduces a new element into his 
reasoning, which is not less curious than the rest. In comparing 
the amount of coasting tonnage for 1828 with that for 1807, 
we must not only confine our view to the States existing at 
hoth periods, but also to the particular branches of trade which 
were cammon to both. ‘In 1807 the commerce of Maine and 
Georgia was trifling, and we had little or no cotton to employ 
our coasting vessels ;’ therefore, in comparing the tonnage of 
the two periods, we must not only leave out of view the 
68,558 tons, which are allowed for the extension of the com- 
mercial circle, but we must make another deduction on account 
of the increase of the trade of Maine and Georgia, and espe- 
cially the trade in cotton. Let us see how far this ts reasona- 
ble. ‘The object of Mr. Cambreleng is to ascertain the effect 
of the protecting policy upon the coasting trade. Now the 
object of the coasting trade in cotton is for the most part to sup- 
ply our domestic manufacturers with that article, and this branch 
is of course the one most immediately affected by the protect- 
ing policy y, Which encourages these manufactures. In ascer- 
taining the effect of the protecting policy on the coasting trade, 
we must, therefore, according to Mr. Cambreleng, leave out of 
view the precise branch of that trade which has been in a man- 
ner created by that policy, and which hardly existed at the 
period preceding its adoption. 

So much for the attempts of Mr. Cambreleng to explain 
away the increase in the amount of coasting tonnage, which ap- 
pears upon the face of his own table. It results from the 
above statements, that during the period when our navigation Is 
represented by him as at best stationary, and in fact really 
declining in both its great branches, it has actually obtained in 
the foreign trade an accession of more than 200,000 tons, 0 
about 334 per cent., in the coasting trade an increase of more 
than 450,000 tons, or about 100 per cent., and in the sum total 
of both, an accession of more than 656,000 tons, or about 950 
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per cent. upon the amount employed at the close of the war. 
If there be any truth in his principle, that a decline of naviga- 
tion would prove the protecting policy to be erroneous, the 
increase Which has taken place would of course very fully sub- 
stantiate the contrary. In reality, the increase in the foreign 
tonnage is probably in a great measure a result of other causes 
wholly independent of this ; but the increase in the coasting 
tonnage is, no doubt, as appears in fact, from the admission of 
Mr. Cambreleng himself, mainly attribut able to the growth of 
manufactures; and is in every respect, one of the most agree- 
able and important results of the adoption of the protecting 
policy. <A rapid and constantly accelerated progress in this 
branch of navigation (unaccompanied by any corresponding 


diminution in the other) will be the nec essary consequence of 


a perseverance in this system, and will suffic iently demonstrate 
the erroneous nature of the apprehensions ente rtained by the 
commercial and shipping interest, of its effects upon (heir pros- 


pe rity. 
The suppose -d decline in our navigation since the adoption 
of the protecting policy turns out, therefor e, to have been an 


increase of about 50 per cent. Whether vie state of the Brit- 
ish navigation during the same period, have or have not been 
as flourishing as Mr. Cambreleng has represented it, is a ques- 
tion of minor importance e in this country ; but as the errors in 
the part of the report in which he treats this subject, are, if 
possible, still more glaring than in the other, we shall proceed 
with as much conciseness as possible to point out some of the 
principal. In commencing his remarks on this head, Mr. 
Cambreleng avows, that he was himself surprised with the re- 
sult of his researches. ‘However injurious we had supposed 
our policy to be, we were not prepared to expect that the state- 

ments would exhibit as they do, a more rapid increase in Brit- 
ish than in American tonnage.’ On a first view of these 
results, the reader will probably share in the surprise of Mr. 
Cambreleng ; but after examining the methods by which they 
are obtained, his surprise may perhaps cease, and he may be 
rather incline d to think, that by the use of such methods, it 
would not be difficult to procure from these or any other doc- 
uments, almost any results that might suit the purpose of the 
inquirer. However this may be, it is certain that Mr. Cam- 
breleng has exaggerated to an almost incredible extent the 
amount of British tonnage and its increase during the period 
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under consideration, both positively and in comparison with the 
increase of that of the United States, as will amply appear from 
the following brief statements. 

And first, as to the actual amount of British tonnage. The 
official registers kept in England, include a statement for each 
year, of the vessels employed, their tonnage, and the number 
of their crews. For the year 1827 the statement is as follows : 
23,199 ships 3 : 2,460,500 tons; 151,515 seamen. 

The estimates of Mr. Cambreleng for the same year are as 
follows 
Amount of tonnage employed in the foreign trade, 2,829,869 

coasting, 8,648,868 





Total, 11,478,737 
Deduct the actual amount as given above, 2,460,500 





Over-statement by Mr. Cambreleng 9,018,237 
or about 400 per cent. 

Our readers, we think, will not now wonder that Mr. Cam- 
breleng was himself surprised at the results of his researches. 
They were obtained by estimating the amount of tonnage 
employed, by the returns of clearances instead of the registers. 
In the former, the same vessel is returned anew every time “we 
clears out, and if she performs more than one voyage, will « 
course be returned several times in the same year. In rn 
coasting trade, and when the distances are short, as in England, 
the same vessel would often clear out for different ports ten or 
fifteen times in the course of a year, and her tonnage would be 
repeated as often in the return of clearances. ‘ Many of the 
British vessels,’ says a British writer on the subject, ‘come 
with one tide and return with the next.’ 

This consideration explains the nature of Mr. Cambreleng’s 
over-statement, which is also owing, in part, to the confusion 
between the returns, in the British official statements, of clear- 
ances in the foreign and coasting trade. Mr. Cambreleng 
might, perhaps, say in defence of these statements, that he 
gives them for what they are, and that it is not his fault if the 
reader mistakes a return of clearances for a permanent register 
of tonnage. But this answer is unfortunately precluded by the 
use he makes of them. ‘The object is not so much to exhibit 
the actual amount and increase of the British tonnage, as_ its 
actual amount and increase in comparison with those of the 
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tonnage of the United States. In speaking of the American 
tonnage he generally quotes the permanent register, and in 
spe aking of the British, the returns of clearances. The former 
gives, of course, for ie same amount of navigation, much 
smaller numbers, and the cursory reader, naturally taking them 
for estimates made upon similar principle s, will be led into a 
very gross error as to the real comparative amount of the nav- 
igation of the two countries. In regard to some of his state- 
ments, this error is nearly unavoidable. ‘Thus he remarks: 
‘that the mere increase of the coasting tonnage of England for 
five years is more than equal to the whole enrolled and licensed 
tonnage of the United States.’ No statement is given by Mr. 
Cambreleng, in any part of his report, of the enrolled and 
licensed tonnage of the United States, except the statement in 
the permanent register, and none of the British except the re- 
turn of clearances. It is natural, therefore, and indeed almost 


necessary, that the reader should deduce from a comparison of 


the two estimates, a conclusion as to the comparative amount 
of the coasting trade of the two countries. ‘The error in such 
a conclusion may be seen by the following statement : 
Coasting trade of England, for 1827, accord- 

ing to the only statement given by Mr. 

Cambreleng, 8,648,868 tons. 
Coasting trade of the United States for the 

same year, according to the only staternent 

given by Mr. Cambreleng, (and even this 

he attempts to explain away, as we have 

seen, into half its real amount, ) 868,171 * 





Superiority on the British side, 7,780,697 * 
or nearly eight millions of tons. The real state of the case 
is as follows : 

Coasting trade of the United States, for the 





year 1827, 868,171 tons. 
Coasting trade of Great Britain, from estimates 

made on respectable British authority, 500,000 * 
Superiority on the American side, 368,171 * 


or more than three hundred and fifty thousand tons. As the 
tables of the tonnage employed respectively in the foreign and 
coasting trade, are not kept in the British offices with the same 
distinctness as in ours, the amount of the British coasting ton- 
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nage given above, is not an exact statement, but is probably a 
near approximation to the truth. 

Again,—Mr. Cambreleng tells us, that ‘ while our naviga- 
tion has remained at best, stationary, that of our rival advanced 
from 1815 to 1827, 741,840 tons—the mere increase alone 
in British foreign navigation, amounting nearly to the whole 
foreign tonnage of the United States.’ In the documents re- 
ferred to in support of this statement, the estimates on both 
sides are taken from the returns of clearances, but an attempt 
is made to produce in a different way, an erroneous impression 
as to the actual comparative amount of British and American 
navigation. ‘The returns of clearances for foreign countries, 
as kept in the British offices, comprehend those for every part 
of the British empire, including Ireland ; as kept in the United 
States, they include of course, only those for the possessions 
of some other power. No hint i is given by Mr. Cambreleng of 
any such difference in the mode of making up the statements, 
and the reader would of course conclude, that they give a cor- 
rect view of the comparative amount of the foreign tonnage of 
Great Britain and the United States. The extent of the error 
in such a conclusion, will appear from the following state- 
ment : 

Foreign tonnage of Great Britain, for the year 
1827, acc ording to the statement of Mr. 
Cambreleng, 2,829,869 tons. 


Foreign tonnage of the United States for the 
same year, 900,199 * 





Superiority on the British side, 1,929,670 * 


or nearly two millions of tons. The real state of the case 
is as follows : 
British tonnage employed in the trade with the 

possessions of other powers, according to 

an estimate made on respectable British 

authority, for the year 1827, 918,213 tons. 
Foreign tonnage of the United States for the 


same year, 900,199 * 





6s 


Superiority on the British side, 18,014 
or less than twenty thousand tons. So far is it, therefore, 
from being true, that the increase of British foreign tonnage 
since 1815 is equal to the whole amount of ours, that we find 
in fact the actual amount on each side just about the same. 
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Such are the errors of Mr. Cambreleng in his statements of 


the amount of British navigation, as compared with ours. Let 
us now lock at the reality of the supposed increase, since the 
close of the last war. ‘The estimates of Mr. Cambreleng on 
this subject are taken exclusively from the returns of clear- 


ances, Which in fact exhibit a considerable increase, not of 


navigation, of which, for the reasons stated above, they give no 
idea whatever, but of commerce. Whether this increase be real, 
or, as often happens with British official documents, ‘merely 
apparent, it is unnecessary to our present purpose to inquire. 
The object is, in regard to both countries, to ascertain the in- 
crease of navigation; and this is given in England as well as 
the United States in a distinct shape in the permanent register 
of tonnage, to which we have alluded above. Now it so hap- 
pens, that this register, instead of exhibiting the very great in- 
crease of tonnage during the period in question, which Mr. 
Cambreleng supposes to have taken place, exhibits on the con- 
trary a steady and regular decline, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing statement : 





Year. Ships. Tons. Seamen. 

1816, 25,864, 2,784,940, 175,000, 
1827, 23,199, 2,460,500, 151,515, 
Decrease, 2,665, 324,440, 26,485, 


Here we have an actual decrease of more than three hundre : 
thousand tons in the amount of navigation employed in Grea 
britain, during the period which Mr. C ambreleng yee 
as so very flourishing ; and it appears upon an inspection of 
the statements for each year of this period, that this decrease 
has been steadily and regularly going on through the whole.* 

*The following table exhibits the state of British navigation through 
the whole period : 


Year. Ships. Tons. Seamen. 
116, 25,864 mpg 40 178,000 
Is17, 25,246 2,684,986 171,013 
1&1, 25,507 2,074 468 173,609 
1819), 25,4282 2,606 B. MO 174,318 
1820, 25,374 2, 48,59: 3 174,514 

IR21, 25,036 2,560,303 169,183 
I R22, 24,642 2,519,044 166,333 
18233, 24,542 2,506,760 165,474 

1824, 24,776 2,559,587 168,637 

1R25, 24,280 2,553,682 L6« 318: 3 
1826, 24,625 2,635,644 167,536 
1827, 23,199 2,460,500 151,915 
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There are other errors, hardly less glaring than those which 
we have indicated, in other parts of the statements contained in 
this report; but we have not rooin to notice them all in detail, 
and have confined ourselves to those, which directly affect the 
correctness of the conclusions. We are not disposed to found 
upon these errors a charge against Mr. Cambreleng of inten- 
tional misrepresentation ; “although such a charge might per- 
haps be sustained with some degree of plausibility. We have 
been heretofore accused of excess of charity, and at the risk of 
encountering anew the same imputation, we are willing to at- 
tribute the incorrectness of this document to the haste with 
which it was probably prepared, in the midst of the urgent and 
distracting occupations incident to the position of a leading 
member of Congress. But while we cheerfully exonerate 
Mr. Cambreleng from this imputation, we may venture per- 
haps to remind him, that a writer who expec ts—if nec essary— 
to be allowed the benefit of the plea of hasty preparation,— 
should announce his conclusions with somewhat less assurance. 
A dogmatical and overbearing tone, which is always ungrace- 
ful, when found in union with a series of errors, unparallele vd 
probably in any official paper of the same description, is still 
more objectionable, and may even be thought to border on the 
ludicrous. 

We now come to the other subject, which we intended to 
treat in this article—we mean the speeches of Mr. Mc Duffie, 
on the bill for the prevention of frauds in the collection of the 
revenue. ‘These speeches contain—as we remarked at the 
outset—an entirely new theory upon an important question in 
political economy, the discussion of which, in all its details, 
would furnish ample matter for a long article, and would oc- 
cupy much more room than we now have at our disposal. A 
discussion of this kind is, however, the less necessary on this 
occasion—not only because the erroneous nature of this theory 
was very distinctly and satisfactorily pointed out on the floor of 
Congress, immediately after its promulgation, by several dis- 
tinguished Representatives from different parts of the Union, 
and particularly from this State, but especially because it does 
not appear to have obtained the assent of the political friends 
and associates of Mr. Mc Duffie himself. Mr. Cambreleng 
expressed his dissent from it in his place in Congress, and the 
writer of an article in the Southern Review, on the American 
System, distinctly disavows it. Under these circumstances, it 
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can only be regarded as the individual opinion of Mr. Me 
Duftie, with perhaps a few of his intimate friends, and however 
justly entitled it might be, as such, to the most respectful con- 
sideration in a treatise on the science, it does not call for so 
much attention, when the principal object is to examine the 
views taken of this subject by the great opposing parties that 
divide the country. We shall, therefore, limit ourselves to a 
comparatively small number of observations on this particular 
head, but shall endeavor within the compass allotted to it, to 
place the subject in as clear a point of view as possible. 

The theory, then,—as we understand it,—is, that the planter 
or producer of our agricultural exports, pays, as such, the 
whole, or if not the whole, a considerable portion of the duties 
imposed on the British manufactures, which we receive in ex- 
change for them. Now the greater part of these exports are 
raised by a comparatively small minority of the whole popula- 
tion, Who are thus made to bear an undue proportion of the 
public burdens, and have a right to complain of the system that 
imposes them as unequal and oppressive. Of the various con- 
siderations that may be and have been alleged in opposition to 
the truth of this the ‘ory, we shall mention one or two of those, 
iar appear to us the most peremptory. 

. If the planter pay the duties on the manufactures re- 
ceived in exchange for his products, he must pay them either 
directly or through the increased price of the imported articles, 
which he consumes ; because there is no other way in which 
his money can pass from his pocket into the public coffers. 
It is admitted, that he does not in his quality of producer, pay 
them directly, and if he pay them at all, he must therefore pay 
them in the increased price of imported articles, But all that 
he pays in this way, he of course pays as consumer, and it is 
therefore impossible, that he can in his quality of producer pay 
any thing. 

In order to avoid this very obvious dilemma, Mr Mc Duffie 
resorts to the expedient of suppressing entirely, in his view of 
the economical arrangements of the community ; the interven- 
tion of the merchant, which regularly takes place between the 
producer and the consumer. He supposes the merchant to be 
a mere factor of the producer, who on this supposition pays as 
such through his factor, the merchant, the whole duty directly 
into the treasury. Now this mode of stating the case is ob- 
viously wholly inadmissible. The merchant is the factor of the 
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consumer, as well as of the producer, and if his being the fac- 
tor of the producer prove that the producer pays the duty, his 
being the factor of the consumer would prove in the same 
way, that the consumer pays the duty. The argument—if it 
have any weight—proves that the duty is paid twice over by 
two different classes of persons, and of course proves nothing. 
The conclusion, that the producer, as such, does not and can- 
not fy any part of the duty, remains unaffected by it. 

. But as the strength of the case admits of almost any con- 
cession, let us grant, for argument’s sake, that the merchant is 
the factor of the producer only, and that the latter, as such, and 
through his factor, the merchant, advances the whole duty to 
the Government. It is not less certain on this supposition 
than it is on the other, that the whole is refunded to him by the 
consumer, and that he finally pays no part of it, excepting as 
we remarked before, as a consumer, in the increased price of 
the imported artic les which he reserves for his own consump- 
tion. In this case the value of the imported article is augment- 
ed in the American market, to the exact extent of the duty 
imposed on it. ‘The consumer who buys it, of course pays to 
the producer a sum equal to the value of the article as it enters 
the American market, with the addition of the duty. The 
producer pays over the duty to the Government, and retains the 
whole produce of his labor free of any charge. 

But, says Mr. Me Duffie, the planter has no means of raising 
the price of the imported article, in such a way as to throw the 
duty on the consumer. If he continue to export the same 
quantity of cotton, he must of course take in exchange the same 
quantity of foreign produce, and the demand and supply being 
thus the same, the price will of course remain unaltered, and 
the duty must be paid out of it by the planter.* 

It is no doubt true, that the planter, while his export of cotton 
remains the same, must of course receive in exchange for it 
the same quantity of foreign produce ; but it is not true, as is 








* It is curious to remark the complete contradiction between the 
views taken of the operation of protecting duties, by different classes of 
the persons who oppose them. In this quarter of the country, they are 
complained of as raising the prices of imported articles. On the other 
hand, Mr. Me Duffie—the leading Representative in Congress of the 
Southern section of the anti-tariff party—founds his w hole argument 
against them on the supposition, that they do not and cannot increase 
the price of the foreign article. 
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here supposed, that he must necessarily receive the same quan- 
tity in the same articles, or in the products of the same coun- 
try. When it ceases to be profitable to import certain articles 
of British manufacture, | in consequence of the duties imposed 
upon them in this country, he will take others. If there are no 
others of British manufacture suitable to the American market, 
he will then, as we have already remarked, after purchasing as 
much of the articles he formerly imported as will sell at an 
advanced price, receive the rest of the proceeds of his cargo 
in specie or bills of exchange, which he will send to France to 
be invested in claret and silks, or to any other country where 
he can find a product adapted to our consumption. ‘This very 
obvious answer to the leading point in Mr. Me Duffie’s argu- 
ment was stated with perfect distinctness by Mr. Gorham and 
others on the floor of Congress, and was met by no satisfactory 
reply. It was said, indeed, by Mr. Mec Duffie, that we already 
import as much French wine, and in general as much of all 
loreign produce as we have a market for, and that consequently 
a diminished importation of British products cannot be compen- 
sated by an increased importation of those of France, Spain or 
China. It does not appear to have occurred to him, that the 
mere fact of our ceasing to consume a certain quantity of British 
manufactures—all other circumstances remaining the same— 
furnishes us with the means of purchasing,—or in other words 
creates a market for an additional quantity of other foreign 
articles, which may now of course be imported at their former 
prices. The planter being, therefore, at perfect liberty to bring 
home in exchange for his cotton any article which may best 
suit his purpose, will of course take of the taxed article only so 
much as will sell at the increased price, which throws the duty 
on the consumer. 

There are, therefore, two leading errors in the theory of Mr. 
Mec Duffie, either of which would be of itself completely fatal 
to his conclusions. He is wrong in the first place, in stating 
that the planter, through his agent or factor, the merchant, ad- 

vances the custom-house duty to the Government. ‘The mer- 
chant is the agent, not of the planter, but of all the parties con- 
cerned in the importation, and advances the duty for the one 
that ultimately pays it. ‘To say that he advances it for the 
planter is, therefore, to assume precisely the point in dispute. 
Again, if we admit for argument’s sake, that the merchant is 
the factor of the planter only, and that the latter through him 
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does advance the duty, it is still certain that the whole is 
refunded to him by tie consumer in the increased price of the 
article, and that he ultimately pays no part of it out of his own 
pocket. 

It may be assumed, in fact, as a general principle, and it is 
one which is freely admitted, or rather spontaneously affirmed 
as a fundamental truth in the science, by the writers on political 
economy, that it is impossible to lay any tax, of which the 
burden does not ultimately fall alike upon all classes of the 
community. If the whole revenue of the country were raised 
in the form of an export duty on cotton or an excise on spirits, 
neither the cotton planter in the one case, nor the distiller in 
the other, would pay, in the last result, one cent more than his 
fair proportion of the public expenses; although one or the 
other of these modes of raising a revenue might, for special 
reasons, be more or less advantageous to the country than those 
now in use. 

[f we had room to pursue this subject on the present occa- 
sion into all its branches, we might enlarge without impropriety 
upon the extraordinary inconsistency between the premises of 
Mr. Mc Duftie—supposing them to be even somewhat more 
plausible than they are—and his conclusions. He complains 
that his State is oppressed in such a way as to justify a resort 
to actual resistance, or at least, nullification, and when called 
on for proof of the assertion, brings forward a theory in 
political economy never before started, directly opposed to 
the generally received opinion, and on the face of it, in the 
highest degree paradoxical and improbable, and rests his case 
entirely on its correctness. He virtually says to Congress 
‘if you do not at once adopt and act upon this new doctrine 
of mine, which nobody ever heard of before, which is at open 
variance with the common sense of the world, and with the 
opinions of all the writers, including our great authority Adam 
Smith, to whom I am most fond of appealing, which is even 
disavowed by my own most intelligent political friends ; if, | 
say, you do not at once adopt this paradox and make it the 
basis of all your legislation on economical subjects, South 
Carolina will revolt against you and secede from the Union.’ 
We have a high personal respect for Mr. Mc Duffie, and 
feel no ag to represent his course as more unjustifiable than 
it really is, but we must needs say, that in our observa- 
tions on practice’ legislation and administration, we have met 
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with very few things more extravagant than this. A merely 
speculative writer on any branch of science, usually thinks it 
due to the authority of public opinion to bring forward an en- 
tirely new and paradoxical theory with some degree of diffi- 
dence. But we have here a discoverer in political economy, 
who broaches his inventions on the floor of Congress, and 
would force his colleagues to approve and act upon them m- 
stanter at the point of the nullifying bayonet. A gentleman of 
the talent and general intelligence of Mr. Me Duffie, must surely 
be aware that new theories—however well supported and prob- 
able—gain ground, and in the nature of things must and ought 
to gain ground, very slowly on public opinion ; that even indi- 
viduals of common prudence allow themselves time for exam- 
ination and reflection, before they stake their reputation or their 
property upon the value of any supposed discovery. It is 
much if an improvement in abstract science have obtained, at 
the end of half a century from its promulgation, a complete 
victory over the preceding opinion, and until it has obtained 
such a victory, taken its place among received truths, and be- 

come a matter of general acknowledgment with competent 
judges, it is no safe ground even for private action in affairs of 
consequence, still less for the regulation of the great and mo- 
mentous concerns of a mighty empire. A deliberative body, 
which should at once break up its whole established system in 
4 most important branch of the administration, and rush head- 
long into a new course of policy, upon the mere — by 
one of its members, (however able and ingenious) of a_sup- 
posed discovery in political science, would prove its own fitness 
lor the cells of a lunatic hospital, rather than the halls of a 
legislative assembly. Yet such is the precise line of proceeding 
which Mr. Mc Duffie, in the name of the State of South Caro- 
lina, enjoins, under penalty of nullification and rebellion, upon 
the Congress of the United States. 

It is not our purpose, however, on the present occasion, to 
examine the political bearings of this subject, and we return to 
a consideration of it under a merely economical point of view. 
In our previous remarks on the report of Mr. Cambreleng, we 
showed, that instead of the decline of navigation, supposed by 
that gentleman to have taken place since the adoption of the 
protecting policy, there had been an actual increase of about 50 
per cent., a great part of which might be traced directly to the 
influence of the growth of manufactures. It would be easy to 
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show in like manner, that the theory of Mr. Me Duffie is not 
only—as we have already seen—entirely unsubstantial, but that 
it is directly the reverse of the truth, and that the protecting 
policy, instead of being i injurious to the cotton planter, 1 is highly 
beneficial to him, and is precisely the system of which he 
ought for his own interest to desire the adoption. Without 
pretending to exhaust this, or indeed any other branch of the 
subject, we shall endeavor to illustrate it by a few brief 
remarks. 

The demand for our cotton in the markets of Europe is 
determined, not by the amount of this or that particular article 
which we take from them, but by the demand for cotton man- 
ufactures in the general market of the world. As the cost of 
the material is a comparatively unimportant element in the 
value of the finished article, it is of course for the interest of the 
European manufacturer to buy the material wherever it can be 
got cheapest and best, w ithout the least reference to any inferior 
considei rations, which, under other circumstances, might have 
more or less weight. As long as our cotton maintains its supe- 
riority as to quality and cheapness, they will, therefore, take it 
in preference to any other; and will pay us for it in any mer- 
chandise, which may be for the time bei ing best adapted to the 
state of our market. ‘They have hitherto paid us in manufac- 
tures of certain descriptions. Ifthe demand for these, whether 
by the effect of protecting duties or of any other cause, be di- 
minished, they will send us others, which we in turn, as has 
been shown abov e, by the mere fact of ceasing to consume those 
which we formerly did, have the means of paying for. The 
foreign demand for cotton is therefore entirely unaffected by 
the protecting policy, and will increase, diminish, or remain sta- 
tionary, exactly as if no such policy had ever been adopted ; : or 
if diminished at all, is only diminished in the proportion which 
the consumption by us of foreign cotton manufactures bore to 
the general consumption of the world. But if the foreign de- 
mand for our cotton be in this way, as it probably would be, a 
little diminished, the domestic one would be increased in a 
much greater proportion by another effect of the same cause. 
When we cease to consume the foreign articles of the same 
description, in consequence of the operation of protecting duties, 
we begin to consume the corresponding ones of our own man- 
ufacture ; and the consumption of the latter is naturally much 
more extensive than that of the former ever could have been— 
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first, because they come in the end a great deal cheaper, being 
relieved from the charge of transportation for an immense dis- 
tance by land and water, and secondly, because a large part of 
the population who produce articles which could not be ex- 
ported, either on account of their bulk and perishable nature or 
the prohibitions of foreign nations, are enabled to purchase 
when the manufacture is brought to their doors. The con- 
sumption of the domestic article is, therefore, much more ex- 
tensive than that of the foreign one ever can be, and_ the 
demand for the materials employ ed in making it proportion- 
ately increased by the substitution of the former for the latter. 
Experience has alres ady demonstrated the truth of this remark. 
The British exports of cottons to this country never exceeded 
a tenth part of her whole exports of that article ; and it is cal- 
culated that her home consumption of cottons is ‘sbout equal in 
amount to her exports, so that if there had been no increase in 
our home consumption of cotton goods in consequence of the 
substitution of the domestic for the foreign fabric, the home de- 

mand for raw cotton ought not te be more than a twentieth of the 
British. But it is calculated that we already consume at home 
an amount of cotton, equal to one third of the amount consumed 
in Great Britain. As the cotton manufacture extends into the 
different parts of the country, the importance of this increase 
in the home demand will be more and more distinctly perceived ; 
and we venture to predict, that before the present discussions 
on the subject of the tariff have been brought to a close in 
any other way, they will have been completely settled, so far 
as the planters are concerned, by a growing conviction in 
their minds, that the encouragement by every possible means 
of domestic manufactures is the very best policy that could be 
adopted for the promotion of their immediate interest. 

And while the protecting policy confers these important ben- 
efits on the planters of the South, it is attended—as we re- 
marked at the outset of this article—with advantages of a not 
less important character to the other great interests of the 
community. ‘The growth of a domestic manufacturing popula- 
tion, affords to the Middle and Western States a home market 
for their grain without diminishing the foreign one, which is 
occasionally open to them in seasons of scarcity. In this way 
they obtain the means of exchanging their surplus produce, 
which in ordinary times is excluded from foreign markets, for 
the various articles of use and luxury, of which they have 
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hitherto been compelled to forego the enjoyment. The East- 
ern States, in consequence of their limited extent and compar- 
atively sterile soil, afford but little scope for the extension of 
agriculture, but possess on the other hand in thew numerous, 
hardy, enterprising and intelligent population, and in their large 
amount of accumulated capital, great facilities for the establish- 
ment of manufactures, of which they will probably become the 
principal seat. In the transportation of the products of this 
branch of industry to other parts of the Union and to other 

countries, the navigators of this section, of wliose courage, per- 
severance, skill and success, we have had at every period of 
our history, and in every form, so much reason to be proud, will 
find a compensation for the loss of the carrying trade of the 
world, which fell into their hands for a time during the troubles 
of Europe, but which, under ordinary circumstances, they can 
never expect to possess. In this and every other section of 
the country, the population, by being furnished with new em- 
ployments for their labor, and new markets for its produce at 
home, are prevented from seeking them in the distant and 
unsettled regions of the interior of the continent; and the tide 
of emigration, without being wholly dammed up, is in some 
degree checked. In speaking of this as an advantage, we are 
not influenced by any feeling of jealousy towards the rising 
communities of the Western country. We experience on thie 
contrary a glow of pride and pleasure, when we conte mplate 
the before ‘unexampled spectacle of progress and prosperity 
which they all exhibit. We look upon them as_ the kindred 
progeny of that illustrious mother of men, New-England, and 
hail them with affection and interest as our beloved brethren. 

But we consider it as not less advantageous to them than it is 
to us, that their resources should be employ ed, in part at least, 

in raising the standard of civilisation and increasing the enjoy- 
ments of life in the settled parts of the country, rather than 
devoted exclusively to the breaking up of new tracts in the 
wilderness. It is said, that the emigration from Ohio and 
Kentucky is proportionally at least as great, as from Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. ‘The older Southern States, Virginia 
and the Carolinas in particular, are drained of their people by 
the superiority, real or supposed, of the soil in Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and ‘Texas, and as appears from the results of the 
recent census, have lost more by emigration than any other part 
of the country. ‘This is the real cause of the decline of some 
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of these States, and the American System, instead of being, as 
they erroneously imagine, the cause of this decline, is on the 
contrary the real and only cure for it. The influence of this 
policy is not, therefore, as it has sometimes been represented— 


a bounty granted by the Government for the encouragement of 


a.single branch of industry—but it is a common and equal 
- benefit to all the great interests in all sections of the Union. It 
is a benefit not merely in an economical, but in a moral and 
political point of view. It substitutes for a restless and fluctu- 
ating condition of society, wholly incompatible with any consid- 
erable progress in improvement, the steady pursuit of honora- 
ble ends by honorable means, which is the true secret of public 
prosperity and private w ealth and happiness. 

We stated, at the commencement of this article, that it is 
the effect of the protecting policy, and of the growth of domes- 
tic manufactures, to reduce the prices which we pay for the 
necessaries and comforts of life; and such, by the united testi- 
mony of experience and theory, is the result of this system. It is 
sometimes alleged, however, as an objection to this part of the 
argument, that, in consequence of the crowded state of popula- 
tion, and the amount of accumulated capital existing in Europe, 
the wages of labor are naturally much lower there than they 
are with us, and that this single circumstance will always enable 
the European manufacturer to furnish as good an article at a 
cheaper rate. This objection involves an error, which we have 
not yet seen distinctly pointed out, and which, as it goes to the 
root of the argument, it may be proper to notice in a very 
few words. 

The theory of the wages of labor, upon which the modern 
school of British political economists have thrown so much 
obscurity by their extravagant and wholly baseless imaginations, 
is extremely simple. The wages of labor are its products. 
Whatever the laborer is able to produce in a given period, 
excepting so far as the Government may interfere, and take 
away a part of it, is the amount of his wages for that period ; 
and the average amount of the produce of the labor of indi- 
viduals for a given period constitutes the average rate of wages 
for that time. Hence the rate cf wages varies in different 
countries according to the intelligence, activity, and moral 
habits of their respective inhabitants. If the citizens of the 
United States, by the effect of greater industry, intelligence, 
enterprise, perseverance, and other good moral qualities, will 
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do on an average twice as much work in a day as those of the 
old countries of Europe, the rate of wages will be twice as high 
in this country as in Europe; and such is in fact very nearly the 
real state of the case. But it does not follow from this, that a 
given article, or a given amount of the same article, when made 
by a citizen of the United States, will be dearer there than it 
is when made in Europe. ‘The value of a particular article is 
determined by the amount of labor employed in producing 
it; the wages of labor are determined by the amount of pro- 
ducts, which the laborer can furnish in a given time. An 
industrious and active tailor will make twice as many coats in 
a year as a lazy one; and the wages of his labor, that is, the 
amount of his products for a given time, will of course be 
double. ‘The price of a coat made by each will be the same. 
The difference between the average rate of wages in different 
countries, is determined exclusiv ely by the state of civilization ; 
that is, the political, intellectual, and moral condition of the 
people, and has no effect whatever on the cost of a particular 
quantity of the articles produced by each. Hence the United 
States, though the wages of labor should continue to be, as 
they now are, and we trust always will be, twice as high as the y 
are in any other part of the world, will be able to produce 
at home—all other circumstances being equal—cotton cloths, 
hard-ware, or any other article, just as cheap as it can be 
furnished in France, England, or China. And this being the 
case, the domestic article, which is not burdened with the charge 
of transportation, will of course be cheaper than the foreign one. 
The truth of this principle is amply and unanswerably demon- 
strated by the history of our n: avigation. The labor employ ed 
in building and sailing our ships is paid, on an average, like 
every oaher branch of labor, twice as high as it is in Europe. 
Notwithstanding this, we have notoriously driven out of the com- 
mon market of the world the products of the labor of every other 
people in this department, whenever we could come into com- 
petition with them. Even England, the other great commercial 
and navigating power, permits us to carry on nine-tenths of all 
the trade between the two countries. On the modern iheories 
of the wages of labor, and their effect on the value of its pro- 
ducts, this result would be an inexplicable mystery ; but when 
we look at the matter by the light of plain common sense, the 
reason of it is perfectly obvious. A ship built by our ship- 
wrights, commanded by our shipmasters, and manned by our 
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seamen, will make twice as many voyages, always with twice 
as good a chance of success and profit, in a given time, as one 
that is fitted out in Sweden, Holland, or even Great Britain. 
This being the case, it is obvious, that all the parties interested 
in one of these ships or voyages can afford to allow the ship- 
wrights, shipmasters and seamen, twice as much in proportion 
to the time employed, without raising in the Jeast the market 
price of their own products, or deducting any thing from their 
profits. On the other hand, if a low rate of wages had any 
effect in reducing prices, it would be clearly impossible for 
Great Britain or the United States to enter into competition 
with the Hindoos in the manufacture of cotton cloth; and yet 
we find the latter not only excluded from our markets, but 
actually driven out of their own by the superior intellectual and 
moral qualities of the inhabitants of the western world. These 
considerations, which, however simple and obvious, have not, 
as far as we are aware, been adverted to before, will be 
found, we trust, to furnish a satisfactory answer to the objec- 
tion mentioned above. 

The results of our experience, as far as we have carried it, 
concur with those of all just reasoning on the subject, in de- 
monstraung the great advantages of the protecting policy. 
Since its ado; Mion, Our navigation—as we have seen above— 
has imenensed more than fifty per cent.; and as this increase 
has chiefly taken place in the coasting trade, it must be traced 
directly to this cause. ‘The results of the enumeration now in 
progress, and the flourishing towns and villages, that have 
grown up under the influence of manufacturing establishments, 
sufficiently evince the advantages derived from them by the in- 
land population of the Eastern and Middle States. In these 
beautiful and admirable creations, the poetical fables of Or- 
pheus and Amphion, moving rocks and building cities by the 
influence of their charming music, have been more than re- 
alised. We envy not the moral constitution of the man who 
can view without emotion these abodes of art, industry, and 
happiness, springing up, as if by enchantment, from the bosom 
of the earth, at Lowell, Springfield, Dover, Patterson, Pitts- 


burg, and various other parts of our vast territory—still less of 


him, who like the sentimental laureate of England, can see 
nothing cheerful in a manufacturing village, because the build- 
ings composing it, have not the hoary moss-grown appearance 
of an old stone cottage—as if the freshness and brilliancy of 
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youth were not as pleasant things to contemplate as the symp- 
toms—however graceful and interesting—of decay and ruin. 
The satisfaction afforded by the view of these rising  settle- 
ments, is wholly unmingled with alloy. ‘There is no element 
of evil about them, to divert the mind from the agreeable 
contemplations, which they naturally excite. They augment 
the wealth of the community, by augmenting at the same time 
the wealth, knowledge, virtue and happiness of its members, 
They restrzin emigration, and preserve unbroken the family 
circles—cherish and invigorate the natural affections—furnish 
increased opportunities for the acquisition of knowledge, and 
for social enjoyment—in one word, impart a new richness and 
beauty to the moral, as well as to the economical aspect of the 
country. ‘The unambitious citizen, who by his enterprise, in- 
telligence, and indefatigable perseverance, gave the first effec- 
tual impulse to this branch of industry, and who has given his 
name to the largest manufacturing town in this State, will be 
numbered hereafter with the great public benefactors of the 
nation ; when many indiv iduals, who filled at the time when he 
lived a much larger space in the view of the world, will be 
lost in oblivion. 

Such are the advantages resulting respectively to the North- 
ern, Middle, and Western sections of the country, from the 
adoption of the protecting policy. In the Southern States, 
which will not probably for the present become the seats of 
manufactures, the benefit is realised in a different way, in the 
increased demand for the great agricultural staples, which con- 
stitute their principal produce. The extent and importance of 
this demand have already been noticed. ‘The price of cotton 
has no doubt fallen within a few years, partly because it was a 
great deal too high before, and partly from the effect of a tem- 
porary fluctuation in the state of the market ; but the profits 
on capital invested in the cultivation of it are still, as is justly 
remarked by Mr. Clay in a late eloquent and able address at 
Cincinnati, higher than they are in most other employments, 
and consequently at least as high as they could reasonably be 
expected to be, in the ordinary course of trade. 

The comparative decline cf some of the planting States—as 
far as it is real—has been owing—as we remarked above—to 
the superior attractions of other climates. This difficulty is to 
a certain extent irremediable, but the remedy for it, as “far as 
any can be found applicable to the case, would be furnished 
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by the introduction of new employments, to the successful pros- 
ecution of which the qualities of soil sail climate are of less 
importance ; and such is the nature of almost all manufactures. 
This remedy has accordingly been resorted to, and with such 
sucCeSS, as—by the admission of Mr. Mc Duffie himself{—to 
have changed entirely the feeling of large districts upon this 
whole subject. 

It is time, however, to bring this long, and to our readers, 
we fear, fatiguing article, to a close. Convinced as we are of 
the importance to the welfare of the nation, of a steady perse- 
verance in the protecting policy, we should regret to see it 
connected in any way with passing controversies on subjects of a 
temporary character; and we venture to hope, that in the midst 
of the fluctuations of parties, and the changes in the persous of 
the public functionaries, the Government will never lose sight of 
this great and vital concern ; but will, on the contrary, seek to 
promote it by every expedient measure within their power. 
The improvement of the means of communication between the 
different parts of the country, by roads, canals and rivers, is one 
of the most important subsidiary parts of this great system, 
and this too will, we hope, receive the attention of all branches 
of the Government in their respective spheres of lawful action. 
We regretted to find the President refusing on a late occasion to 
sanction an appropriation for an important purpose of this descrip- 
tion, and may perhaps be tempted, in a future article, to make 
some remarks upon the spirit and substance of the message con- 
veying this refusal. In the mean time, however, we may express 
the satisfaction we feel, at seeing that the President, while he 
declined, for reasons which we cannot but deem insufficient, to 
exercise in this instance the power of taking part in measures in- 
tended for the internal improvement of the country, concurred in 
the opinion that this power belongs to the Gener ‘al Gov ernment, 
and declared anew his intention of giving a temperate, but ste: ady 
support to the protecting policy. Attempts will doubtless be made 
in Congress and elsewhere, for some time to come, to undermine, 
in this respect, the established system of the country, and pro- 
cure its change; but we have reason to hope, and if the friends 
of the system are as active and persevering as its enemies, to 
believe, that these attempts will be, as they have hitherto been, 
ineffectual. The efforts making in South Carolina to frighten 
the Government into the adoption of other measures, by threats 
of nullification and forcible resistance to the law, are not, in our 
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opinion, the most dangerous attacks to which this system is ex- 
posed. The eflect of these absurd pretensions, and empty 
menaces, is to excite disgust rather than alarm, and by a natu- 
ral reaction, to defeat the purposes of their authors. A much 
nore plausible and politic mode of attack upon the tariff, is the 
one which was pursued with partial success at the last session 
of Congress, and will doubtless be followed up at future ones, 
founded in the old Machiavelian principle, divide and conquer. 
By addressing successively their sectional interests, it is hoped, 
that portions of the friends of the protecting policy may be in- 
duced to combine with its enemies for the repeal of particular 
articles of the law, until the whole shall be finally destroyed in 
detail. ‘The nature of this plan of attack and the motives 
which have led to its adoption, are very fairly avowed in the 
speeches and writings of those who propose to act upon it, so 
that there can be no pretence of mistake on the subject. If 
the friends of the American System have not the firmness to 
resist the allarements of the bait thus held out to them, they 
will at least have the satisfaction of going into the trap with 
their eyes open, and a full knowledge of the consequences. 
We take for granted, however, that the majority of an Ameri- 
can Congress will not be very readily duped by so simple a 
stratagem—that they will see and feel that their ‘only safety is 
in union, and will rally with unbroken unanimity, w ‘ithout re- 
gard to any temptation of apparent personal or sectional ad- 
vantage, round the standard of the principles and interests com- 
mon to them all. Should this be the case, we can venture to 


assure them beforehand of a decided toe x , 


Ud, 
Arr. VIL—The History of C.F Gdauy. Progress of the 


United States of wa America till the British Revo- 
lution in 1688. By James Graname, Esq. In two 
Volumes. London. 1827. 





In this country, and more particularly in this section of it, 
we are fond of celebrating the virtues of our forefathers. We 
delight to honor their memory by festive anniversaries and 
eloquent panegyric. Yet it is ‘much to be feared, that this is 
not the right way to come at that real history, and those cool 
and rational conclusions, which can alone be supposed likely to 
confer permanent benefit. Orators are necessarily obliged 10 
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excite their hearers. Mere reasoning will not suffice. They 
must mingle spices in their dish. ‘Yet when a people be- 
come accustomed to such rich substances, there is danger that 
they may reject more natural food. ‘The taste must be totally 
unvitiated, to relish much of the graver historical sketches of our 
early times ; for it may candidly “be admitted, now that the case 
is altered, that heretofore dulness has shed her sleepy influence 
upon pages calculated to convey a lesson of real utility to our 
country and mankind. 

The public, as a body, feels and talks, long before it takes the 
trouble to think. A process of reasoning, let it be ever so good, 
is an intellectual effort which few will be at the pains of appre- 
ciating, When the same result can be sooner arrived at through 
the medium of the passions. If this were not true, we should 
be puzzled to account for the fact, that, with all the apparent 
enthusiasm upon the subject, a book like Mr. Grahame’s should 
have been published three years, and its merits still remain 
to be understood in America. ‘The only attempt w ithin our 
knowledge in a member of the old country to examine thoroughly 
and consider ad the phenomena of our early history, has 
been neglected in 2 manner which might fairly “authorize the 
inference, that, w ith all our noise, we really care little about 
the merits of the matter. Not that we admit the soundness of 
such an inference. ‘The causes of this state of thiogs must be 
found elsewhere. 

The work at the head of these remarks has (so far as we 
are informed) met with little notice in the parent country ; 
and this is probably one of the reasons why it has been over- 
looked here. It is yet too much the case with our reading 
world, that we are apt to form our opinions of he merit 
of books from the notice they receive in the leading English 
periodical publications. A newspaper advertisement always 
contains extracts from the reviews, inserted by re-publishers of 
works here, as a kind of certificate of value, to help the sales. 
Independence in matters of literature seems little aimed 
or encouraged; and, however different the views of ihieee 
should be when seen through an American medium, they are, 
in fact, generally in accordance with the positive assertions, 
roundly and familiarly dealt to us from across the water. Few 
subjects of a political or historical nature exist, upon which our 
system of government and civil institutions would not naturally 
lead us into a train of sentiment somewhat different from that en- 
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tertained upon the same subjects in England. Every day loosens 
more and more any ties, which may once have closely connected 
us. In any attempt, therefore, to follow in the path they mark 
out, we necessarily must wander widely from that which we 
should properly pursue. If we err in submitting to such an 
influence upon subjects of ordinary interest common to us both, 
how much more must we do so, when acting upon such as 
belong more intimately to us. If we draw our notions of the 
value “of our history, or indeed of any thing belonging to us, 
from the manner in which such matters are cominonly treated 
in England, those notions will certainly be false and injurious 
to ourselves. The fact is, that the whole subject of North 
America carries with it an uncommonly disagreeable association 
of ideas to British minds. Whenever this particular topic sug- 

gests itself, it seems to be the signal for the decline of liberality, 
the rise of prejudice, and sometimes, though not so much latterly, 

even of ignorance. 

Under all these circumstances, we cannot feel surprised, that 
a book like this has been neglected. In England the subject 
is not now, nor was it ever, popular. ‘The matter contains 
testimony the more valuable to us, as it is so rare, to the char- 
acter of a class of persons never properly esteemed there. 
Besides, it corrects much of the erroneous and unjust matter 
which has heretofore issued from the British press. With an 
apparent desire to be above prejudice, with industry equal to a 
thorough investigation of facts, and with a spirit ¢ able to ¢ appre- 
ciate the value of his subject, Mr. Grahame has published 
what we conceive to be the best book that has any where 
appeared, upon the early history of the United States. He 
has corrected, with a proper boldness, the mistakes, whether 
of ignorance or malignity, which his predecessors i in the same 
labors had committed. 

Of these, Dr. Robertson is here entitled to particular notice. 
The popularity of his style, and apparent candor of his mind, 
render all his works extremely interesting to the mass of readers, 
who seek for amusement and instruction without fatigue. The 
ninth and tenth books of the History of America, the only ones 
which refer to these States, were not published during his life. 
and have since appeared only as a carefully composed fragment. 
At the time when he was writing them, the disturbances between 
the mother country and her colonies had brought matters to a 
crisis ; the countries had plunged into the war which terminated 
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in their separation, and with this event, the Doctor seems to 
have lost his taste for the employment, and the disposition to 
yerfect it. In other words, the subject was no longer popular 
in England. In a letter to Strahan, written about that time, 
he declares that he thinks it lucky his History was not finished 
before these events occurred, because the result would have 
been destructive to many plausible theories, he should have felt 
entitled to form.* ‘That these theories proceeded from feelings 
somewhat involved in the success of his own country, seems 
likely, from the tone of a subsequent letter to the same individual. 
If so, it is not at all probable, that an examination of our early 
records would have tended much to sooth his irritation. But 
whether so or not, we cannot regret that he never finished his 
undertaking. We do not believe that Dr. Robertson was quali- 
fied for the task. The same character and cherished opinions 
which led him to justify Mary of Scotland, led him to undervalue 
the whole class of her opponents, the Puritans. He was, more- 
over, studious of the popular taste, and not over thorough in his 
researches after facts. We often meet with superficial obser- 
vations and unwarranted conclusions, though these defects are 
so nicely shaded by the general philanthropy and elegant 
smoothness of his pages, as to elude ordinary observation. 
The modern fashion of what is called philosophic al history is 
attended with one great disadvantage, in the ease with which it 
admits of the perversion of facts, to suit the prejudices of each 
particular writer. From such prejudices, Dr. Robertson was 
by no means free. ‘They made him slow to appreciate the 
virtues, and quick to detect the foibles of our fathers, and 
occasionally to overlook altogether many circumstances, very 
important to an accurate conception of their character. 

‘l’o illustrate this, we might turn to almost any page of the 
tenth book. But not to multiply citations, we shall select, for its 
importance, that in which he treats of the motives of the founders 
of Plymouth, in leaving Holland to come to these Western 
shores—motives, a correct idea of whic ‘h, as all readers must 
admit, lies at the very bottom of a just opinion of the men, and 
zives its tone to all their subsequent history. 


‘There,’ (in Holland,) ‘ these Puritans resided for several years 
tnmolested and obscure. But — of their aged members dying , 


—— _— = 


«Dugald | Stewart’s Life of Dr. Rubouen, seolieed + to oe History 
of Scotland. 
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and some of the younger marrying into Dutch families, while their 
church received no increase, either by recruits from England or 
by proselytes gained in this country, they began to be afraid that 
all their high attainments in spiritual knowledge would be lost, 
and that perfect fabric of policy which they had erected, would 
be dissolved and consigned to oblivion, if they remained longer in 
a strange land. 

‘ Deeply affected with the prospect of an event, which to them 
appeared fatal to the interests of truth, they thought themselves 
called, in order to prevent it, to remove to some other place, where 
they might profess and propagate their opinions with greater 
success.’ S1ist. of Amer. vol. iv. p. 262. 


Now it seems to us not a little strange, that, from a list of five 
good reasons assigned for their removal, Dr. Robertson has 
selected but one ; and that, the one least likely to excite the sym- 
pathy of the reader, and has given to his version the additional 
point of a sneer. Of the others, not a syllable is said. They 
are all plainly but touchingly given in their owa church records.* 
The singulari ity of a statement like the preceding induced us 
to examine the authori ity, which is as follows. 


‘In 1617, they began to think of removing to America. They 
laid great stress upon their peculiar tenets, but this did not lessen 
their regard to morality. The manners of the Dutch were too 
licentious for them. "Their children left them, some became sol- 
diers, and others sailors, in the Dutch service. In a few years, 
their posterity would have been Dutch, and their church extinct. 
They were at a loss whether to remove to Guiana or to Virginia; 
but the majority were in favor of the latter. ‘The Dutch labored 
to persuade them to go to Hudson’s river, and settle under their 
West India Company; but they had not lost their affection for the 
English, and chose to be under their government and protec tion. 


Hutchinson's Hist. of Mass. vol. 1. p. Yh. 


Mr. Grahame has explained the matter still better; but the 
facts appear clearly enough without further quotation. it seems, 
then, that attachment to their religious belief, regard for the 
moral condition of their children, and an affection still warm 
for the good institutions of their native country, combined to 
lead these Pilgrims to New England ; motives, than which, in 
the whole circle ef human feelings, none could be selected 
more reasonable, none more honorable to themselves. We 
may learn from ee like these, that a historian cannot 





" Haserd’s State Papers, vol. 1. p. 357; Morton’s Mem. p. 1). 
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be too much alive to the importance of giving, not the truth 
only, but the whole truth; not the truth with a veil, but the 
plain, naked truth. 

But, however negligent or prejudiced Dr. Robertson may 
have been, we do not mean to charge him with wilful, malig- 
nant misinterpretation. He seems to have had no particular 
end in view. We fear that so much cannot be said for Mr. 
George Chalmers, who published his Annals of the Colonies 
somewhat earlier. ‘This gentleman, driven from Maryland by 
the storm of the revolution, returned to his own country full of 
the feelings, which the cause of his departure might naturally 
be supposed to occasion, and which were far frown likely to 
ensure for the labors he unde took, that impartiality by which 
such works should always be distinguished. ‘The 1 ‘esult did not 
dist \ppoint the probability. His book is a labored and yet a lame 
apology for the royal cause, with a due proportion of abuse and 
illiberality towards America. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted, that his sources of original information were extensive, 
and that hn used them industr iously ; so that his work is valuable 
to us, if considered with reference to the facts, and apart from 
his fallacious commentary. But he merits no mercy at the 
hands of Americans. We may smile when he tells us, ha 
among other deplorable ills, the American climate seems alWatys 
to have begotten a propensity to disobedience ; ** we may laugh 
at the enthusiasm, which should so far blind a man, that in the 
book whic h tells of the sufferings of the Pilgrims in exile for 
conscience’ sake, he should introduce ° clemency as the peculiar 
characteristic of kings ;’* but we can feel nothing less than 
the sternest indignation, when we reflect that he used the most 
authentic materials of our colonial history to serve the interests 
of aday. Such an act, if luckily it did not partially carry its 
own antidote, would be ruinous to ev ery thing like justice. It 
is perverting the first principles of eternal truth to accomplish 
the purposes of party. 

We have seized this occasion to notice these authors, because 
we consider most of the injurious impressions respecting our 
early history to be owing to them. ‘The popular style of the 
former has brought his work into the hands of all readers, as 
the authentic materials supplied by the other have introduc ‘ed 
him to all the writers in the community. Most of the subse- 
quent authors appear to have implicitly followed their track. 


* Chalmers’ Pol. Ann. p. 18, 191. 
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Mr. Grahame, however, has judiciously adopted a different 
course, and, by searching for himself, has probed the weak 
places of all preceding writers. We do not mean to say, that 
he has invariably avoided error; but that he has coped very 
successiully with the disadvantages of his situation. His mis- 
takes occur, in allusions to habits and customs which he cannot 
know. ‘They are such as might be expected from every 
stranger not acquainted with us by personal observation, who, 
the moment he leaves his books, loses his only undeviating 
guides. But this defect is trifling, when compared with the 
happy discrimination which he has manifested in the selection 
of the leading principles that led to the colonization of the 
several States, and with the able exposition of the results that 
followed. On the whole, we strongly recommend this work to 
every American, to be read, reflected on, and compared with 
others. We perceive by the Preface, that the author promises 
two more works which are to comprehend the rest of our 
history, and sincerely hope that they may prove equally good, 
and thus furnish us with what is much needed, a connected 
and philosophical sketch, which shall be at once entertaining, 
instructive, and correct. 

It is of course impossible for us to notice particularly, on 
the present occasion, all the subjects that are treated in the 
work before us. ‘The Catholic settlement of Maryland, the 
history of William Penn, and the experiment of government 
on the philosophical principles of Locke in Carolina, deserve 
the deepest attention from the student of History, as well on 
account of the striking peculiarities belonging to each, as of 
the contrast they present to one another. North America 
seems to have been the stage for experiments in all kinds of 
popular government, and if that which we now enjoy have 
any enakaoest advantages, it is fair and rational to conclude, that 
it is the result of reflection and various experience, of wisdom 
refined by time and trial. We must, however, reserve what 
we have to say upon these subjects to some opportunity which 
our author may hereafter present, and proceed now to treat of 
a single portion, which, as well for the large share it has in the 
volumes before us as for the superior interest it creates here, ap- 

ears to merit a more particular consideration. Besides, the 
lapse of the second century since the settlement of Massachusetts, 
seems to present a seasonable opportunity to look back calmly, 
and weigh the causes which gave rise to it, the principles 
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which afterwards sustained it, and the influence it is exerting 
at the present day. From reflections which views of this 
kind may create, great practical good may come. ‘They will 
lead us more fully to appreciate the qualities, which carried our 
ancestors through seasons of infinite suffering. ‘They will teach 
us, that we owe to them every thing we now regard as _ best 
worth possessing ; and by impressing this fact more stedfastly 
upon our minds, they may induce us to adhere firmly to those 
principles, which, as they sustained them, will also sustain us, 
under every trial, and throughout all time. Lastly, they may 
conduct us to the knowledge of the only true sources of all 
national prosperity, which it is essential to understand, or our 
system must certainly fall. 

We have seen how unceremoniously Dr. Robertson des- 
patches the motives, which brought the first Colony to Plymouth ; 
and we then took the liberty to suggest the importance of < 
true notion of them to an under ‘standing of all our petal 
history. Without it, we are blind to the chain of moral effects 
which has since been so fully carried out. In a brief sketch, it 
is impossible to dwell minutely upon the circumstances in which 
this may be fully traced. We must confine ourselves to —— 
suggestions, and where description would be likely to fail 1 
giving a clear idea, resort must be had to the power of saheeh. 
Thus, by comparing the infancy of the contemporary Colony 
of Virginia with that of Massachusetts and New-England, we 
may get more fully to realize the very remarkable points pe- 
culiar to the latter. We attempt this with no invidious design 
towards Virginia. That Colony is selected only because it 
arose about the same time, and will stand as a fair example of 
all establishments formed upon similar principles. 

Virginia was colonized under the patronage of a King—by 
a company in London—for purposes of gain. James played 
the part of legislator, and the first effort of his protecting care 
deprived all the settlers of their natural rights as Englishmen, 
by subjecting them to power, without any voice in its regula- 
tion. Under such auspices the Colony arose. As the inten- 
tion of the company was to profit by trade and not to colonize, 
the persons sent looked more for the means of growing suddenly 
rich and returning, than for a permanent domicile on the western 
side of the ocean. With them came a few volunteers, the 
romantic adventurers common in that age, who sought, in the 
new country made famous by the Spaniards for adventure, a 
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field for short and wild enterprise, rather than the slow but 
certain result of patient worldly management. ‘This stock was 
occasionally supplied by numbers, whose value may be easily 
estimated when we say, that they were gentlemen, refiners, 
goldsmiths and jewellers, attracted thither in quest of dross, 
which they were ever eagerly seeking, when they should have 
been thinking of the means of subsistence. ‘I'he spirit which 
grew out of this was of course essentially selfish, and as the 
individuals of this society had come, united by no common 
ties, and immediately scattered without government, the natural 
consequences, anarchy and confusion, ensued. At a most 
critical moment, the existence of the Colony was preserved by 
the wisdom and energy of a single individual, whose natural 
ascendency over his companions supplie d the bonds requisite to 
keep them together. Captain Smith is a hero of romance, but 
with more common sense than these personages are usually 
gifted with. He is fairly entitled to the name of the Founder 
of Virginia. An accident forced him to return to England, 
where the company manifested their sense of his services by 
total neglect ; and thus held out very fitting encouragement for 
laudable exertion. ‘The truth is, that they did not intend to 
colonize ; they wanted agents to trade ; and, provided this was 
managed to advantage, they were little solicitous of the pros- 
perity of the people. No sooner had Smith departed than the 
settlement declined. Its destruction by the hands of the In- 
dians was avoided only by resorting to the rigor of martial law. 
Severity saved what unrestrained liberty was fast destroying. 
Then came the military government of Dale, the violent death 
of the London Corporation, the grinding tyranny of Hussey, their 
royal Governor. ‘They had no season of repose or prosperity 
until the paternal government of Sir William Berkeley came to 
their relief—a man who, by his personal popularity, secured a 
higher degree of favor from the planters to his master, than the 
tenor of his administration would have otherwise deserved. 
The people had few rights, their spirit was loyalist, and their 
character may be understood when their best Governor 1s 
found, like a true Cavalier, ‘to thank God, there are no schools 
nor printing.’ Whether a spirit of rational liberty prompted the 
movement of Bacon in his rebellion, or more selfish motives, he 
died too early for us to decide une quivoc ally ; the probability 
inclines, however, to the latter opinion. Ou the w hole, it seems 
tolerably clear, that the knowledge of tue freedom came late, 
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and grew slowly. It found its nourishment among the planters, 
from tyranny and oppression, which checked their prosperity 
and insulted their patience. How this knowledge, gathered in 
bitterness and long suffering, finally burst forth in a blaze, 
enlightening every hill and valley of the continent, we all know ; 
but we find in the earlier days little cause to ascribe its rise to 
any principle existing in the primary formation of the State. 
‘New-England, on the other hand, was planted by a colony 
composed of the middling classes in the mother country, opposed 
to the power of the crown—for the sake of religious principle, 
though the love of rational freedom was always combined with 
it. ‘The very first act of the settlers of Plymouth was a written 
agreement, signed by every person, to form a civil soc lety—a 
close approximation to the theory of the social compact. The 
transfer of the Charter to Massachusetts, virtually the same 
thing on their part, we shall speak of hereafter. Both measures 
manifest most clearly the sense which the members had of the 
obligations imposed upon them. ‘They also show the principles 
of independence which they held from the first, and upon 
which their subsequent government was framed. Let it be 
recollected, then, that the duties were self-imposed, and, so far 
as we can judge, obeyed, without the agency of any enteeaedip 
nary individual influence. Ina desert, every man is entitled to 
a share of credit for wisely submitting himself to government 
where temptations always exist to swerve. We shall see that 
the first Church made it one of their fundamental points to 
obey the rulers set over them, so as to encourage them in the 
performance e of their duty; a valuable though rather unusual 
branch of Church discipline. On such a foundation was the 
superstructure laid, and so happily did it rise, that its beautiful 
proportions were gradually developed without confusion, and 
with little adversity to record. ‘The principle of government was 
popular, in its widest reasonable extent. ‘The settlers belonged 
to a class of Christians, to whom the world stands indebted for 
the preservation of all the principles of liberty, which are now 
so flourishing. According to the testimony of a historian, never 


too favorable to their habits or character, theirs is the credit of 


preserving the freedom of the British Constitution. ‘That free- 


dom might have been crushed be yond revival by the power of 


the Stuarts, had not the love of it been combined in the hearts 
of these men with a still more exalted feeling, an attachment to 
religion, which Jed them to endure and to contemn every ill 
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that was of this world. Driven to resistance, the Puritans dis- 
covered their power, and used it with effect. ‘The old system 
fell before them. ‘The experiment of a simple government 
was made, but too many obstacles existed to authorize the least 
hope of success. The angry passions had rioted too long. 
But the fixed habits of the nation, the distinct orders, keeping 
up great inequalities in society and wealth, the active party of 
the exiled royal family, and above all, the ambition of their own 
leaders corrupted by good fortune, were the principal obsta- 
cles to a fair trial. ‘The plan failed—a reaction ensued, which 
brought back in triumph Charles and his House. ‘The age of 
licentiousness succeeded, but the spirit which had once come 
to the knowledge of its own stret igth, could not be subdued— 
though foiled, perhaps forever, in its original purpose, it yet 
lived to form what is at this day the main support and glory of 
the British people—the Constitution of 1688. 

Far different were the circumstances of that portion of the 
sect, who brought the same principles with them to America— 
and far different with them was the issue. They were free 
from the shackles, which tied down their brethren at home ; 
they had no time-hallowed institutions to contend with; the 
ground was not encumbered with ruins dangerous to build 
upon, yet difficult to remove; they had it free and open before 
them to mark it to their taste. They did mark it with an eye of 
practical wisdom, which was not exhibited by a philosopher of 
far higher pretensions, John Locke, in 4 similar undertaking. 
His plan vanished at the rude touch of common life like a 
dream ; theirs stands the test of centuries, for the institutions 
they founded are well known as that system, under which, with 
little variation, their posterity have ever since existed. 

We have thus endeavored to illustrate the peculiarity, which 
governed the settlement of New-England, by contrasting it 
with that of a Colony founded for mere commercial purposes ; 
but we cannot here resist the temptation to leave the thread 
of our subject, in order to remark upon a feature of the Pu- 
ritan character, which has been to their enemies and those of 
New-England, a favorite and fertile source of reproach. We 
have been told of the intolerance of the early settlers—and 
forthwith has issued a series of sweeping reflections from such 
as seek in the common-places of morals for a cover to malig- 
nity or a display of depth. We are not disposed at this time, 
or ever, to be the advocates of intolerance. We grant that it 
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is generally a mistake, as well as a crime. We will go so far 
as to admit, that our fathers were over-inclined to it—but if we 
see undue advantage taken of general admissions like these, 
to point a malicious moral, or to affix a stigma where none ts 
deserved,—if we see our own writers copy without qualilication, 
a charge so ungenerously made,—we feel disposed to retract 
our frankness, and be wise enough to leave to the attacking 
party the whole burden of proof, while we hold ourselves ready 
to put ina denial, or a justification. In truth, we apprehend 
that this charge has been much misunderstood, and in order to 
set it upon its true foundation, we propose briefly to review the 
leading facts. 

The settlers had withdrawn from a land of plenty to a wilder- 
ness; and had certainly earned by their suffering, whatever rights 
they intended to secure by their flight. ‘That, which was most 
prized, consisted in the liberty to form such a system of gov- 
ernment for themselves as they approved. ‘They were a weak 
minority, and therefore still liable to restraint from the mother 
country. ‘They began this government with a view to obtain 
a home for their prine iples, where such as held them might 
hope for permanent shelter and security. Aware of danger, 
they labored to secure themselves, by taking every precaution 
to repel it. It was their anxious desive to live alone. A single 
and a chosen sect, in a spot which they had sacrificed every 
thing to reach, and where they molested none, the »y desire d 
also to be free from molestation. They sought for none of 
different sentiments—why should such come among them ¢ 
They had taken infinite pains to build up a system valuable to 
them, as well from the hards ships they had unde ‘gone to altain 
it, as from their conviction of its intrinsic excellence. Can we 
in conscience call it either unnatural or unreasonable, that they 
should wish to uphold it, or feel jealousy of any act, har ing the 
least tendency to affect its abilny 

The government they did establish, was a curious union of 
Church and State. It was framed avowedly upon the Scrip- 
tures, and instead of the more common arrangement, the civil 
was made in a degree subordinate to the ecclesiastical law. 
Mr. Cotton, in his letter to Lord Say and Seal, strongly justi- 
es this course, which he thus e xplains : ‘It is better that the 
C ommonwealth be fashioned to the setting forth God’s house, 
which is his Chureh, than to accommodate the Church-frame to 
the civil state.’ Such doctrine has passed away from among us. 

VOL. XXXIL—=NO. 70. 24 
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experience has proved the beneficial effects of a total separa- 
tion. But in 1636, when this letter was dated, it had uot. 
Where were our fethors to learn the practicability of a separa- 
tion, even had they wished to adopt it? Were they to look for 
an example to the mother country, the one best known to 
them, and from which they had felt obliged to fly? Certainly 
not. Yet thence has come most of the reproach on this sub- 
ject, although even at this advanced period, it wears in that 
quarter a particularly ill grace. 

We maintain that the “senders; interfering with no one, and 
coming here for the purpose, had a clear right to establish 
such a government as they wished ; and that having established 
it, they were fully justified i in taking all lawful means to make 
it durable. It is no great matter whether the princ iples they 
worked upon were all abstractly right or not. It is  sufficie nt. 
if they were fully understood and practically used to a good 
purpose. For instance, we have already stated, that the max- 
ims of civil and church law were so interwoven in the frame. 
and so equally necessary to the support of the system, that in 
that early hour, all attacks upon the latter were in effect attacks 
upon all the civil institutions, and endangered the permanency of 
the whole fabric. Now this union may in the outset have been 
abstractly wrong ; yet when once established, the only course 
Was to preserve it against violence ; for the risk of injury from 
change at that moment, would have been greater than the prob- 
able amount of good to be gained from recognising the true 
principle. Moreover, it must ever be remembered, that th 
system was particularly exposed to attack from within as well as 
from without. ‘The age was turbulent. ‘The foundations of the 
old systems of society had been every where shaken by the re- 
formation ; among these settlers in a new ¢ ountry they had been 
entirely destroyed. Religious enthusiasts themselves, they wer 
exposed to the extrav agance of all, who losing sight of common 

sense, sought in the visions of their own heated imaginations for 

schemes, which might dazzle for a time, but would cer tain 
end in general ruin. It is wonderful how closely our ances- 
tors noted this. ‘Their design was to build up—and aware how 
little it would take at first to put every thing into irretrievable 
confusion, they held a strong curb over the unruly members of 
their society. This was clearly the dictate of prudence and 
common sense ; and to this care they doubtless owed their pre- 
servation. This striking and justifiable motive may be seen in 
all the acts most frequently cited against them. 
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The first step, taken by the settlers under the Massachusetts 
Charter, was to form a Church. It seems a circumstance 
worthy of remark, and not unfavorable to our reasoning, that 
among so large a number, many of whom had never before seen 

each other, and notwithstanding the differences in speculative 
points, which certainly did exist among the Dissenters, the sys- 
tem adopted should have met with the assent of all but two per- 
sons ; a fact which can only be accounted for, by supposing a 
willing Compromise of minor matters to secure the great end, 
their general safety. But the two who disagreed were mem- 
bers of the Council, and leading men. Not content with mere 
difference of opinion, they set up a separate society, which be- 
gan to draw off some, and they openly encouraged a division, 
likely at that moment to have been fatal to the C ‘olony. In 
reading the account of these Browns, in noticing the unfriendly 
character of all their operations, one can scarce avoid the idea, 
that they came as wolves in sheep’s clothing, that their end 


was not what it seemed,—at all events, the worst enemies of 


ihe settlements would not have proceeded more effectually— 
but their operations were quickly checked. ‘They were called 
before the Governor, and it being proved that their conduct 
‘tended* to sedition,’ they were quietly sent back to England. 
No measures were taken against their followers, who remained 
wholly unmolested. This mild proceeding would seem to 
need little justification, yet it is the first great case of in- 
tolerance. 
We almost fear to approach the character of Roger Williams, 
so warmly have his admirers urged his claims to excellence ; 
vet, we hardly presume that any one, upon reflection, could be 
found to approve his course at ‘Salem. His religious opinions 
were wild, beyond even the tone of the age, and he supported 
them in a manner so violent, that it could scarcely fail of being 
offensive to the community. His seems to have been a charac- 
ter, not very uncommon in the world ; jealous of authority, and 
irritated by opposition. He became violent and restless, acting 
with a spirit likely to produce nothing but discord and violence. 
It was in vain, that Cotton and Hooker, the mildest of the 
clergy, were sent to expostulate with him, and explain the 
consequences of his course; their reasoning only furnished 
fuel to his opposition. In this state of Sang; the Government, 


* Hutchinwen, vol, i. p. 19. 
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deeming his conduct dangerous to the best interests of the State, 
felt compelled to order him to leave it. Peace soon returned. 
and two communities flourished where one might have lingered 
in helpless confusion. Age mellowed the feelings of Williams, 
and no inducement to violence existed at Providence. He 
lived in amity with Massachusetts, from which he afterwards had 
himself occasion for aid; and he established in his own settle- 
ment the admirable maxim of toleration, which will preserve his 
memory long alter his extravagance shall be forgotten. Such 
is the second instance of intole rance, in which we ean see 
nothing but the dictate of a wise and even of a mild policy. 
The most violent dissension which took place in Massachu- 
setts was occasioned by a woman, who succeeded in_ splitting 
the colony into parties. ‘The history of Mrs. Hutchinson mos 
strongly exhibits the peculiar dange ‘rs to which the settlement 
was at that day exposed. Some, though perhaps not her imme- 
diate partisans, entertained opinions injurious both to morality 
and good government, and these were disseminated among 
the people with greater ease under the cover of her peculiar 
doctrines. ‘The struggle, not confined to argument, assumed a 
more serious shape. Every nerve was exerted to operate upon 
the political body. An election manifested the good sense of 
the majority, in the choice of Winthrop; and, as Hutchinson 
correctly observes, ‘prevented and turned the ruin from the 
country upon Mrs. Hutchinson and many of her family and 
friends. These were decided to have pursued a course tend- 
ing* to disturb the civil peace, and were accordingly banished. 
Many of them, learning moderation in exile, desired to return. 
were received without difficulty, and subsequently became 
valuable members of the society, whose safety they had once 
endangered. This forms the third and the most noted instance. 
Hitherto nothing appears to us to have occurred calculated 
to affect the character of the Puritans ; unless one would quar- 
rel with them for preserving, what they had a manifest right to 
preserve, the safety and suecess of their particular design in 
establishing the colony. We have tried to show that in all these 
cases, they had in their situation strong causes of Justific ation, 
which may not apply to firmly established communities. Atter 
all, then, the persecution of the -_ ikers is the only thing which 


* Hutchinson’s Hist. p. 57, vol. i. Vol. i ry No. 2. The 


Address of Winthrop to Mrs. EH. 
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can be considered as authorizing any severity of remark. Even 
here, much may be said in their defence. In addition to the 
general reasoning already urged, there were causes for it grow- 
ing out of the characters of those people. Persons at the 
present day, when reading of Quakers, and thinking of the very 
respectable and unoflending sect who now bear the name, feel 
a strong and natural indignation at what would seem unmerited 
suffering. ‘They do not reflect that the persons who infested 
the colony in those days were of a very different character. 
They were ranters ; extremely i ignorant, fanatical, and inces- 
sant disturbers of the public peace. Muc h of what is told by 
the elder historians, would even at this period draw them under 
the cognizance of a magistrate. ‘The church rites of our strict 
ancestors were rudely broken in upon, their moral sense grossly 
shocked, and their civil authority openly contemned. Under 
all these provocations their patience at last gave way, and find- 


ing banishment and stripes totally unavailing, they, in a fit of 


exasperation, made the offence capital. ‘The measure was not, 
however, in accordance with the unanimous feeling of the 
Colony. ‘The law enforcing the penalty, alter having been once 
rejected, subsequently passed by a majority of a single vote, and 
the public sympathy excited for the sufferers became so great, 
that it was continued only for the year. 

We say nothing of the law retaining all civil rights in 
the hands of church members, because this prince iple appeared 
too clearly to result from she necessity of self-defence, to 
require argument, and because any thing we might have wishe d 
to say has been anticipated by the clear and convincing manner 
in which Mr. Quine y has late ‘ly treated that part of the subject. 

But it may be said, that, admitting the Puritans to have been 
actuated by this attention to their own preservation, their course 
manifested only an unreasonable fear of danger, and a defi- 
ciency in judgment—th: it the true policy is, to leave errors to 
consume themselves, and not to furnish therm with fuel by imme- 
diate opposition or restraint—that these are the natural humors 
of every political body, which must have their way, or a sudden 
check may throw them in upon its vital parts. We freely allow 
this to be excellent reasoning in ordinary cases, but the situation 
of the Puritans was not an ordinary one. The y came here a 
minority still exposed to the attack of the majority on the other 
side of the water. The power of the British Government was 
always leaning against them, the agents of Episcopacy were 
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among them, besides the members of milder sects, who were 
constantly operating to lead their people astray. We are 
aware that the examples of Roger Williams, William Penn. 
and Lord Baltimore, will be urged against us; but we think 
that these instances serve only to prove our position. It is 
very certain, that they adopted the correct doctrine to its fullest 
extent ; but so unprepared for it was the age, that Williams was 
compelled to call upon Massachusetts to apprehend Gorton, 
after flogging and banishing him to no purpose ; that George 
Keith was tried, found guilty, and fined in Pennsylvania for 
‘creating a schism ? ;’’> and, most of all, that the Catholics were 
actually deprived a their religious liberty by the very individuals, 
to whom they in the days of their power had accorded indul- 
gence. In other words, the very thing actually happened in 
Maryland, which the Puritans seem to some so unreasonably 
to have apprehended in Massachusetts. 

Thus much has been said upon this most objectionable fea- 
ture in the Puritan character, which is, however, somewhat 
less so than it has been commonly considered. In conclusion, we 
will only repeat our own conviction, that their great fault con- 
sisted in engrafting the civil upon the ecclesiastical power, and 
thus making the latter a necessary basis of the State; but the 
idea of the close union between them was a prevailing error, not 
of theirs, but of the age. Having once assumed this ground, 
they did not incur blsane by using all proper means to defend it 
from attack; and, finally, they were not unreasonable in their 
apprehension of danger. Thus far, and no farther, do we admit 
the faults of the founders of New-England. ‘Their enemies may 
make the most of it. Perhaps they were not faultless, but theirs 
was a lucky fate. ‘The evil of their day died with them, ¥ 
good will remain forever. Singularly happy that community, | 
which a difficulty of this kind has, without any violent ne 
tion, cured itself so effectually as to leave no trace behind! 
General moral reflections may answer very well for such 
observers as praise or condemn ‘by the mass, but he who looks 
closely into the nature of man, will find much to attribute to 
human imperfection, without carrying every doubtful case to 
the account of his worst passions. 

We now leave this topic for the purpose of resuming the 
examination of the principles, which sustained the settlement, 
and the influence it has exerted upon the present time. It 
will thus be seen at a glance, that the unity in design was pre- 
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served in the execution, and remains now in its results, the 
beautiful fabric of our existing institutions. Our limits warn us 
to be brief. 

The legislation of the early Colony tended chiefly to three 
wee objects. 

. The first was the cultivation of piety and good morals. 
i he settlers had hardly arrived in Massachusetts, before 
they set about the frame of their Church. After solemn 
deliberation, they entered into a formal covenant, ‘ that they 
would live in the fear of God, and walk in His ways, that 
they would cultivate watchfulness and tenderness in their mu- 
tual intercourse ; in all cases of offence, bear and forbear, give 
and forgive; in their intercourse with mankind, study a con- 
versation remote from the very appearance of evil; by obey- 
ing dutifully all who should be set over them, encourage them 
to perform their duty; and, by shunning idleness, approve 
themselves in. their particular callings, the servants of God.’ 
Such, it should be ever remembered, was the tenor of the 
voluntary bond of a people ! 

The laws which were framed, bore accordingly more the 
impress of a system of moral duties, than of the mere negative 
rules of ordinary civil societies; and though this has subjected 
them to many sneers, we cannot help respecting the exalted 
nature of the feelings, which prompted the course, however im- 
practicable it may be in its application to men. These laws, not 
content with punishing grosser offences, were directed against 
many vices usually considered beyond the reach of the civil ar m. 
Dancing in ordinaries, dressing beyond the degree of one’s 
fortune, intemperance, idleness, lying and swearing, were al 
punishable offences. ‘The pe nalties were graduated by the 
enormity of the moral crime. ‘This may be illustrated by the 
law of Plymouth, punishing adultery and blasphemy by death, 
while forgery incurred only a fine; and by the general rule 
established in Massachusetts, that ‘when the customs of the 
Commonwealth were found defective, the crime shall be de- 
cided by the word of God.’ 

Experience has proved, that it is not possible to extend civil 
authority over offences purely against good morals ; it must be 
restricted to injuries done to society. Man is too fallible 
to admit a rule more rigid. But we cannot condemn, or ra- 
ther, we ought to admire the noble spirit of those individuals, 
which induced the attempt to raise the character of their 
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people to a standard of such extraordinary purity. Even the 
aim was not without its practical benefit. In all human exer- 
tion, nothing is lost by raising the standard to be arrived at. 
The higher that of moral excellence i is in a community, the 
higher will be its general tone of language and feeling, though 
the whole end may not be attained. Moreover, the taflaence 
of this attempt has been good in another view. ‘Though the 
law ceased to be executed, yet most of the offences continued 
to retain the stigma affixed to them, in the minds of the people. 
No doubt they were, are, and will be committed to some ex- 
tent, here as every where else; but a great deal is gained to mo- 
rality , if the previ ailing sentiment be such asto make indulgence 
in such vices a never failing cause of degradation in the public 
esteem, if it be such as to hold out encouragement to the prac- 
tice of the opposite virtues, such as to throw the whole mass of 
coarser faults into the most degraded and outcast class of beings, 
where vice has no splendor to gild its deformity, nor cloak to 
cover its nakedness. 

2°. The second object was the dissemination of knowledge. 
One of the early laws enjoined upon all parents, to instruct 
and catechise their children and servants ; and the Selectmen 
of each town were directed to remove the latter from their 
authority, and commit the charge of them to fitter hands, 
they were found deficient. This is a rule in itself excellent, 
but, from the nature of things, difficult to be enforced. We 
find the neglect of it repeatedly noticed in the early times, as 
a lamentable thing, likely to bring down the judgment of 
heaven. Soon after the € Olony arrived,* and at a time when 
they might still be supposed to entertain no ideas but those 
of immediate preservation, this portion of a sect of Christians, 
who have collectively been charged with hostility to all — 
ing, voted, in full meeting, a sum of four hundred pounds, t 
establish a school at Newtown. This foundation having been 
enlarged two years afterwards, by a devise of eight hundred 


* Mr. Grahame has fallen into an error here, by copying Mather’s 
Magnalia, which assigns 1630, the very year of their arrival, as the date 
of this proceeding ; and Mr. Neale has fallen into the same mistake. 
The latter goes so far as to name the day in that year, the sixth of Sep- 
tember. But besides the obvious improbability of so early a period, and 
the authority of Hubbard, any doubt upon it has been put at rest by the 
research of Mr. Savage, the indefatigable Editor of Winthrop’s Journal, 
Vol. ii. p. 87. Note. The true date is 1636. 
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pounds from a private individual, grew into a College, perpet- 
uating its benefactor’s reputation by assuming the name of 
Harvard. The establishment continued to experience the 
protection of the Government, and, in 1642 and 1650, was re- 
modelled, with increased privileges. Indeed, throughout the 
early annals, striking facts occur, to show that this institution 
was a great favorite with the people. 

But a single College, however patronized, would have done 
little to spread among the mass of the common population the 
principles of knowle dge. It is instruction in simple and elemen- 
tary matters, carried to the home of each individual, which alone 
can make a whole nation advance in intelligence. The plan 
best adapted to bring about this end, is entitled to much more 
attention than all the high sounding theories ever started. It 
would be hazarding little to say, that the system established by 
our fathers does very completely answer the purpose. That 
system was — by the law, obliging every town with fifty 
house ‘holders, 0 provide a school-master qualifie 1d to teach 
reading and win. If it had one hundred, it was then 
hound to maintain a grammar school. The practical success 
of this regulation may be seen in the fact, that there are few 
natives of Ne w-England, who have not received the rudiments 
of education ; none who have not oe the opportunity. lt 
isa singular, bal not unapt reflection of Mr. Webster, in his 
valuable Plymouth Address, that in the efforts for the dissem- 
ination of the means of instruc tion, made by Mr. Brougham in 
England, and by which he has gained so much reputation, we 
see no prine iples with which we are not familiar from early life, 
and which have not been established ever since the infancy of 
this pe ople. 

The third and last great object was the security of indi- 
ddaed liberty. ‘This may be seen in the first act of the set- 
ilers; it may be traced “with unerring certainty in all their 
subsequent proceedings. They would not come at ail, unless 
the Charter which governed them came also; a decision 
which has shocked the feelings of British historians most 
grievously, but upon which the young American cannot ponder 
too deeply; for it is the corner stone of our liberty. Mr. 
Chalmers tells the truth, because he thinks it a matter of re- 
proach, but we hope it will be long before any one here will 
be ashamed of it. Having established themselves on the most 
secure footing they could gain in America, they formed : 
VOL. XXXII.—NO. 70. 25 
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Government of a very primitive kind—every freeman having a 
voice in public affairs. When the number had increased and 
extended so widely over the country as no longer to admit of 
this arrangement, the principle of representation arose like a 
regular consequence of a digested scheme. ‘The first meeting 
of Delegates pursued the same course, by laying down the 
fundamental rules, that no law should be passed, no tax im- 
posed, and no officer appointed or removed in the Colony, 
without their consent. ‘hese were accompanied by others, 
exhibiting a jealousy of encroachment upon their rights, by the 
Governor and Council, which shows how clearly they under- 
stood them. ‘The system was further improved, a few years 
afterwards, by the division of the legislative power into two 
branches, the one composed of the Governor and Assistants, 
tlre other the popular branch ; and finally, by that confederacy 
between Massachusetts, New-Haven, Connecticut and Ply- 
mouth, in whose regulations may cle arly be seen the germ of 
our present national system. Yet, with all these improve- 

ments, the primitive habits were still c losely adhered to in the 
towns; and the people have invariably manifested aversion to 
change. All matters of interest are thus submitted to the 
popular will in town meeting, and abide by the decision of the 
majority. Such was the sy stem established in former days, 
and such it is now ;—a system which gives to each member 

of society his proper importance, and secures a hardy inde- 

pendence of character in the yeomanry, very different from 
the sickly servility, and fawning adulation, paid to the upper 

classes by the peasantry of older countries. 

We have thus very imperfectly attempted to explain the 
great prince iples of the Puritans by thei ‘ir measures. We omit 
an examination of less essential points, not because they want 
interest, but from the nature of our plan, which excluded 
secondary matters. Yet the simple course of public justice 
would alone afford a subject for curious and instruc tive reflec- 
tion. No professional man can help being struck with the 
difference between our system and that of England, whenever 
he examines a book of British law. Our prac lice with regard 
to real actions, conveyance Ing, and ple ading, | is the light of day, 
compared with the obse urity existing in the mother country,— 
not to speak of the organization of our Courts, and the whole 
criminal code. But to general readers, this is a matter of infe- 
rior interest. 
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it has been our endeavor to explain the motives which 
brought the Pilgrims here, and the principles which built up 
their society. We have seen unity in design, and unity in 
execution. ‘The motives which brought them have been 
shown to be,—I1. Attachment to religious belief; 2. Regard 
for the character of their children; 3. Love of she good insti- 
tutions of their native country. The prince iples ac - upon 
have been shown to be the clear ec enaeqee nees of these. 1. The 
cultivation of piety and good morals; 2. The ea ition of 
knowledge ; 3. The security of individual liberty. And now, 
we boldly challenge the world, to produce any instance where 
these ide as have been more perfectly conceived, and fully 
executed. It may be true, that more was attempted than 
could be performe d. This is sure ‘ly not a fault, as some super- 
ficial persons have believed ;—if a ‘de fect, it lies at the root of 
all the failures of man, his nature—which will not carry him 
beyond a certain point. What was actually effected, may be 
seen in the present privileges of the people, in their moral, in- 
dustrious and frugal habits, in the degree of their intelligence, 
and above all, in their sturdy, but not overbearing indepen- 
dence. ‘This is the influence which the character of the Pu- 
ritan settlers has exerted upon the present generation ; these 
are the benefits which their posterity derive from them. 

But if we wish them to be permanent, it is not enough to 
look to the past; we must consider the future, and apply 
the lesson we have thus been taught. We should all recollect 
the old and excellent motto, that ‘it is not with us as with 
other men, whom small things can discourage.’* — It is incum- 
bent upon each person to consider, that he exerts a direct 
influence upon the State; and that it is only by acting on the 
princ iples which lie at the bottom of the system, adhering to 
piety and good morals, extending the desire for instruction, and 
maintaining personal independenc e, which can grow only out 
of individual industry, temperance and frugality, that he can 
hope to see it endure. By pondering upon these things, and 
turning them to account in his daily practice, he will benefit 
himself, and through himself the whole country. 


* Hazard’s St. P. Vol. I. p. 363. 
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Arr. VIll.—WMeémoires Inédits de Madame la Comtesse de 
Genlis sur le divhuitiéme siécle et la Révolution Francoise, 
depuis 1756, jusqu’ a nos jours. 10 vols. Svo. Paris. 
1825. 


Before proceeding to examine this work, we wish to say a few 
words upon the department of literature to which it belongs; and 
in which the French language is far richer than that of any other 
nation. It is pleasant enough to step occasionally behind the 
curtain, and to see the opel ration of the moving forces, by 
which the great enginery of the world is kept in action ; and 
we are enabled to do this, in a considerable degree, by the 
record of their own lives and characters, which men of politi- 
cal and literary eminence have sometimes bequeathed to us. 
In this way, the dark passages of history are illustrated, and 
valuable materials provided for those whose vocation it may 
be to write it hereafter; the state of society and manners 
at particular periods is more clearly revealed to us; and, 
what though less important, is certainly not less interesting, 
portraits of the wise and eminent are drawn, not as_ history 
paints them, in their robes of state, but in the careless and fa- 
miliar garb of ordinary life. It is almost superfluous to say, how 
much more exact and satisfactory would be our knowledge of 
the state of society and manners in former times, if the business 
of writing memoirs had been fashionable at an early period ; 
or how much light would have been shed upon various portions 
of English history, if the actors in its eventful scenes had less 
frequently left to others the task of recording their most re- 
markable achievements. We are aware, that many of the 
great Generals of England have been thought to resemble 
Cesar more in a military, than in a literary point of view ; 
but the real cause of this deficiency, is probably to be traced 
more directly to the fact, that this species of literature does not 
seem to be in all respects adapted to English taste. The 
French, on the contrary, have excelled in it, in consequence 
of some peculiar traits of character. Their memoirs are 
written with all the ease and freedom of conversation ; while 
in England, not only no man speaks of himself, but can hardly 
be brought to speak of another, without resorting to all the 
grave dignity of historical narration. ‘This propensity is par- 
ticularly obvious in English biography, which is too often 
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deficient in what should constitute its principal attraction, 
familiar details of a personal and private nature. The life of 
Pitt, for example, is a solemn history of the age; and there 
are many other works, to which a similar objecti ion may be 
made, but to which we need not here refer. It is not inyprob- 
able, that some have been prevented from writing their own 
me moirs, by an apprehension of being liable to the charge of 
vanity. This was the ground, upon which the r sally interest- 
ing and valuable memoirs of Burnet were assailed by the mer- 
ciless ridicule of Swift; nor was the accusation in that instance, 
wholly unfounded ; but the example of Dr. Franklin may serve 
to show, that it is very possible for aman to write his own me- 
moirs, without being considered unreasonably vain. A few 
years since, one of the distinguished officers of our revolution, 
in writing an account of his own adventures, thought it expe- 
dient to avoid too frequent a use of the first personal pronoun, and 
spoke of himself under the style of ‘ our General ;’ a descriptw e 
phrase, which though better on the whole than that of * our 
hero,’ is far less eligible than the mode adopted by Cesar and 
Napoleon. In the French writers, we find no such excessive 
delicacy. ‘They remind us rather of one of their countrymen, 
who never spoke of himself, without taking off his hat. They 
are firmly persuaded, that whatever relates to themselves must 
be interesting, and seldom fail to render it so; and _ their lite- 
rature has in consequence been enriched with a series of me- 
moirs, many of which are interesting, and some of permanent 
and real value. It may be proper, however, to remark, that 
some deduction must not unfreque ‘ntly be made from the credit 
accorded to most of them, owing to the prejudices of their 
writers, who have been sometimes tempted, if not wholly to 
pervert the truth, at least to invest it with a doubtful coloring. 
The Memoirs of Madame de Genlis form no exception to 
the remarks, which we have just offered in regard to this class 
of works in general. Several of the first volumes are extremely 
interesting ; but we are bound in candor to acknowledge, that 
some of the last present as melancholy specimens of prosing, 
as the imagination can easily conceive. ‘The ninth consists 
principally of a collection of anecdotes, which seem to be in- 
serted in it simply to refresh the memory, as very many of 
them are taken without the alteration of a word or letter, from 
the preceding volumes; while the tenth and last has been re-~ 
served as a receptacle for all the fragments, with which the 
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world had not been previously favored. Although Madame de 
Genlis does not belong precisely to the first class of writers, 
she, nevertheless , filled for a long time a considerable space in 
the public eye ; and her recent death, at a very advanced age, 
affords a fit occasion for a cursory notice of some of the leading 
incidents of her life, to which we shall add a few extracts from 
the volumes before us. 

Madame de Genlis was born, January 21, 1746, at Champcéri, 
a small village of Burgundy ; and on the very same day, the 
opening flower had nearly been unkindly crushed. The Bailli 
of the place called to offer his congratulations to her father 
upon the joyful occasion, and was proceeding to install his portly 
person in the chair, on which her infant ladyship was laid. 
Nothing but the sudden and vigorous interposition of the nurse 
could have averted the impending danger, and preserved more 
than a hundred volumes from being irretrievably blotted from 
the circle of French literature. If any doubt existed in regard 
to the early developement of her talent and beauty, her own 
emphatic testimony upon the subject has set the question at 
rest. At the age of seven, she was placed under the care of 
a governess of sixteen, who was at all events to instruct her in 
music, and in the next place to improve her mind _ by giving 
her leeecns 3 in Father Buffier’s history ; but the narrative of the 
learned father was soon laid aside, by joint agreement, for the 
more edifying instruction of Scudent’ s romances, and the 
dramas of Mademoiselle Barbier. Before she was taught to 
write, she began to exte mporise romantic stories; which, owing 

» her deficiency in that important requisite, are lost to the 
ul. About the same time her mother composed a comic 
opera, in whieh the young lady was called upon to play the part 
of Cupid, and personate sd the character with so much success, 
and so entirely to her own satisfaction, that, notwithstanding the 
lapse of seventy years, she has given us a description of her 
dress in it, with all the profession: il accuracy of the Petit 
Courier des Dames. For some time she wore this dress 
habitually, but at last exchanged it for that which custom has 
appropriated to the other sex ; tothe use of which she attributes 
the perfection of her gait, and the ease and freedom of her 
manner. During a whole year, at a period of life somewhat 
later, she spent regularly seven hours in each day, very often 
eight or nine, and oce asionally from ten to twelve, in playing 
upon the harp; her favorite instrument, and one, upon which 
she appears to have performed with unusual grace and skill. 
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We have given these details, not with the design of casting 
ridicule or censure on Madame de Genlis, but in order to 
present some idea of what female education must have been 
among the higher classes in France for some years prior to the 
revolution. it appears to have been conducted according to 
the principle dogmatically asserted by one of Shakspeare’s 
clowns, that beauty is the work of art, and that reading and 
writing come by nature. In fact, the condition and character 
of the nobility of France, when the storm at length swept over 
them, were not wholly walike those of the ancient world, when 
it was overwhelmed by the deluge. ‘The want of morality and 
virtue was poorly supplied by a gorgeous veil of exterior deco- 
rum; which, though it may have weakened in some respects 
the force of pernicious example, consecrated, instead of remov- 
ing the evil of vice, by investing it with unnatural attractions. 
There was much of that dignified loyalty, that generous and 
lofty courtesy, that proud and chivalrous sense of honor, so 
sple sndidly portrayed by the 1 inspire dd eloquence of Burke ; but 
there was also a sad alloy of baser qualities, of open frivolity 
and ill-concealed vice, which checks the sympathy we ni tturally 
feel, when the exalted are brought down to the dust. Still so 
powerful was the influence of this society upon the imagination 
and the heart, that we see Madame de Genlis, amidst all her 
high, and doubtless sincere professions of religious zeal, stating, 
appare ‘ntly without the least perception of their impropriety, 
circumstances to which a person of real delicacy would scarcely 
incline to allude; and we find her, also, at the period of her 
subsequent misfortunes, looking back to it with the same feel- 
ing, with which the exiled Hebrew remembered the Holy City, 
as he wandered in a strange land. It should be recollected, 
however, to her honor, that she had sufficient force of character 
to withstand and overcome that influence to sucha degree, as to 
acquire and preserve a taste for literary pursuits, and an active 
industry, to which she owes all her reputation. 

The beauty and talent of Madame de Genlis, together with 
her taste for music, which was developed in her earliest infancy, 
had procured for her a welcome reception in the most brilliant 
circles of Paris; and to these titles to success in society, was 
added that of a connexion with the family of Orleans. She 
was the niece of Madame de Montesson, who became the wife 
of the Duke of Orleans, by a marriage, which was denominated 
secret, because. though known to all the world, it was not 
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acknowledged at court. ‘he intercourse between the aunt 
and niece does not appear to have been remarkably cordial. 
Both had literary pretensions. ‘Those of the former were not 
supported by much taste or talent; but she made ample amends 
for this deficiency by the strength of her passions, which were 
exhibited in the most consistent and relentless hatred of her 
younger rival; who was on her side not slow to requite the 
obligation by an exposition, more triumphant than charitable, 
of the system of tactics by which her aunt induced the Duke 
of Orleans to espouse her, in opposition to his judgment and 
inclinations. Indeed, this litigious propensity appears to have 

taken deep root in the family of our author. A bitter contro- 
versy was carried on for a long time between her mother and 
grandmother, which was terminated only by the death of the 
latter. 

When Madame de Genlis was about fifteen, she received 
the offer of the heart and rent-roll of the Baron D’Andlau, a 
veteran spark of sixty, whose suit was supported by the interest 
of her mother; but as she testified some reluctance in accept- 
ing the proposal, her mother, in order to set in a strong light 
the folly of her conduct, married him herself. About this time 
one of her letters fell accidentally into the possession of = 
Count de Genlis; whose admiration of the talent displayed i 
it, was soon transferred to its fair oe and who espoused “vn 


for her style, as the learned ladies in Moliere embraced the 
pedant of the play for the love of Gree k. He was an officer 
of re putation, and of a noble { family. ‘The immediate effect of 


her marriage was to extend her circle of amusements among 
the relatives of her husband; and she has given a lively account 
of one, to which, so far as we are informed, the married ladies 
of this country are not much addicted. One evening at ten, 
she went with her brother into a little village adjoining Genlis, 
where they amused themselves with beating against the win- 
dows of the ale-houses, and calling for spirit ; taking due care 
to effect a retreat before the publican could reply in person to 
his vexatious customers. ‘This charming jest was several times 
repeated in the course of the evening, and always with complete 
success. ‘ Happy age,’ she remarks, ¢ in which pleasure i is SO 
cheaply purchased, when nothing exalts the imagination, or 
disturbs the heart.’ A more refined satisfaction, however, was 
at this time afforded her, by the opportunity which she enjoyed 
of becoming familiarly acquainted with distinguished literary 
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men; but it may be proper here to remark, that her judgments 
in regard to most of them, are strongly affected by her preju- 
dices. Like another French personage of some note, whenever 
she differs in opinion from others, or maintains a quarrel, she 
is invariably in the right. Her hostility to the philosophers was 
uniform and unrelenting ; and though some have thought fit to 
ascribe it to the treatment which her works received from them, 
we see no reason why it should not be attributed, in part at least, 
to her natural aversion to their principles. Whatever may have 
been its cause, it was at all events too indiscriminate, and carried 
to an unreasonable extent. She had previously seen and dis- 
liked d’Alembert ; and her prejudice was now ripened into utter 
aversion. She describes him as mean in his person, and dis- 
agreeable in manner; and by way of illustrating his kindness 
of heart, declares, that, with all the foreboding apprehensions 
of affection, he composed a funeral eulogy upon his intimate 
friend Madame Geoffrin, during her last illness, in order 
to have it ina state of preparation for the press at the very 
instant of her death. His attachment to Madame de Genlis, 
such as it was, was considerably impaired by an occurrence, 
which we think might reasonably justify the wrath of a philoso- 
pher. M. de Sauvigny, it seems, had regularly sent to her all 
the academic eulogies of d’Alembert. One day he presented 
her with one to which the name of the author was not attached, 
but with which she was so much gratified, that she despatched 
a note to d’Alembert, expressing her satisfaction i in animated 
terms, and informing him, that she considered it by far the best 
of all his discourses. Unluckily the eulogy was the production 
of Condorcet ; and d’Alembert, as may ka ‘supposed, was rather 
offended than otherwise by her compliment. 

The following extract describes her interview with another 


distinguished personage. She had been apprised by one of 


her friends, of the intention of her husband to present to her 
the actor Preville, in the character of Rousseau; and shortly 
afterwards the philosopher himself was announced. 


‘Expecting, of course,’ says Madame de Genlis, ‘to see Preville 
only, it was with some difficulty that I promised to do my best to 
entertain J. J. Rousseau. I waited impatiently for his entrance, 
believing that nothing could be more truly comic than Crispin in 
the guise of a philosopher. My spirits were so extravagant, that 
M. de Genlis, knowing my natural timidity, was lost in astonish- 
ment. It was impossible for him to imagine how the expectation 
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of receiving so grave a personage, should produce so strange an 
effect ; and he thought me wholly beside myself, when he saw me 
Jaugh as Rousseau entered the room. Nothing could be more 
agreeable than his appearance, though, to me, it was a mere 
masquerade. His coat, his claret-colored stockings, his little 
round periwig, in short, his whole costume and manner, gave me 
the idea of a remarkably well-acted comic scene. With great 
effort, I preserved a sober countenance, and, after stammering a 
few complimentary phrases, sat down. Fortunately for me, the 
conversation took a lively turn. [ said nothing, but laughed occa- 
sionally with so much heartiness, that Rousseau himsclf appeared 
disposed to share my mirth. He said many pleasant things upon 
the subject of youth in general. I thought Preville very intelligent, 
but it appeared to me, that Rousseau in his place, would have 
been offended with me. He then addressed himself to me; and 
being perfectly free from embarrassment, I uttered every thing 
that came uppermost in my mind. He thought me very original, 
while T, on the other hand, considered him the best actor | had 
ever seen. I was never ples sed with caricatures; and what gratified 
me in this instance, was the nature and simplicity of the comedian, 
who appeared to me to be far greater than I had ever thought him 
on the stage; though he certainly made Rousseau by far too gay 
and good-humored. I played on the harp for him, and sung some 
of the airs of the Devin du Village; while Rousseau listened with 
the air of satisfaction, which the simplicity of childhood usually 
inspires. On taking leave, he promised to return and dine with 
us the next day. Nothing could have given me greater pleasure, 
and I accompanied him to the door, with all the pretty compli- 
ments imaginable. When he was fairly gone, I laid aside all 
restraint, and laughed outright; M. de Genlis all the while re- 
garding me with a grave and uneasy expression, which by no 
means tended to diminish my mirth. ‘ Now you are angry,’ 
said I, ‘‘ because you did not succeed in deceiving me: but 
how could you think me simple enough to mistake Preville for 
Rousseau?” “ Preville!” “Oh deny it, if you will; Tam very 
easily convinced.” ‘* Are you insane ?”’ *S Preville, | acknowledge, 

is charming, and nobody could act better; but he plaved the part 
of a very agreeable old gentleman, and not of Rousseau, who 
would have been provoked by my reception of him.” At these 
words, M. de Sauvigny and M. de Genlis langhed so immoderately, 

that I began to be surprised in my turn; and my confusion may 
be imagined when [ ascertained, that it was Rousseau himself 
whom I had been entertaining in this agreeable way.’ 


The acquaintance, thus commenced, was soon interrupted. 
M. de Genlis offered Rousseau some Sillery wine, of which he 
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consented to receive two bottles. M. de Genlis had the hardi- 
hood to send him two dozen; and the affront was so flagrant, 
that Rousseau never entirely forgave it. His friendship for 
Madame de Genlis, which |: sted a few days longer, was at length 
broken off by an occurrence of about equal importance. One 
evening he agreed to accampany her to the theatre, on condi- 
tion that the party should occupy a private box. When they 
had taken their places, Rousseau insisted on raising the blind to 
accommodate her, while she was equally desirous of closing it 
to gratify him. In the mean time, the attention of the audi- 
ence was attracted towards him, and he accused her forth- 
with of making a spectacle of him, like a wild beast at a fair ; 
while she on the other hand insiste ‘d, that he thrust his head 
forward repeatedly with the express purpose of being seen, 
and was offended because the recognition was not followed by 
applause. At any rate, he took his leave in transports of 
wrath ; and Madame de Ge ‘nlis, with no great reason, piques 
herself upon the steadiness with which she afterwards resisted 
his efforts to effect a reconciliation. Her whole account of 
this singular personage reminds the reader very strongly of that 
given by St. Pierre. 

Shortly after her marriage, Madame de Genlis, at the desire 
of the family of Orleans, took up her residence at the Palais 
Royal. To this step, which she ever afterwards regarded as a 
fatal error, she often alludes as the cause of all her subsequent 
misfortunes. It was ambition, doubtless, which induced her to 
sacrifice the domestic tranquillity to which she imagined herself 
so strongly attached ; though the prospect of a brilliant pro- 
vision for her husband and children was not wholly without 
its influence. Her beauty and talent had made her known 
in the highest circles ; and she could not readily consent to 
re linquish the hope of a more complete triumph in the midst of 
a dazzling and luxurious court. Experience had not yet 
taught her, that the bright sunshine has little power to calm 
the agitated waves ; that human nature, in every situation, is still 
the same ; and she appears to have been surprised to discover, 
that any dark and relentless passions could find entrance into 
such a paradise as this. She complains that cold and malicious 
looks were fixed upon her; that her actions were ridiculed and 
misconstrued. The truth undoubtedly-was, that she set a high 
estimate upon her own pretensions, and soon found, that the 
claims of others interfered with hers. ‘The descent was very di- 
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rect and easy from jealousy to envy and all uncharitableness ; and 
it is very obvious, that while Madame de Genlis was repining 
at the illiberality of the ladies by whom she was surrounded, 
she was herself possessed, perhaps unconsciously, by the same 
unfortunate spirit. The gentlemen vied with each other in 
offering her their homage ; 3 but all this availed her nothing, so 
long as she was the object of female aversion. Her spirits 
were broken, and her health impaired. During one of the 
journey s, which her physician directed her to take, she paid a 
visit to Voltaire at Ferney. We give a portion of her account 
of her dining at his residence. 


‘We took our seats at the table, but M. de Voltaire was far 
from being agreeable. He appeared to be in a constant passion 
with his servants ; crying out to them with a tone of voice so 
loud and shrill, that | several times involuntarily started from my 
chair. I had been previously apprised of this habit, which is not 
very common elsewhere in the presence of strangers: but it was 
easy to perceive that it was a habit with him, as his servants gave 
no indications of surprise or alarm. After dinner, M. de Voltaire, 
knowing my fondness for music, called upon Madame Denis to play 
upon the harpsichord. Her style of performance reminded me of 
the age of Louis XIV ; but it could not be numbered among the 
most agreeable associations with that delightful period. She had 
just completed a piece of Rameau, when a pretty little girl of seven 
or eight entered the room, and ran to embrace M. de Voltaire, 
calling him Papa. He returned her caresses with infinite grace ; 
and seeing that I contemplated the scene with pleasure, told me, 
that the little girl was a great grand daughter of the great Cor- 
neille, on whose mother he had bestow ed a marri age portion. 
How would this have affected me, if I had not called to mind 
those commentaries, in which injustice and envy are so awk- 
wardly betrayed! In fact, [ was every moment wounded by 
strange contrasts, and my admiration was constantly checked, and 
even destroyed, by odious recollections and revolting extravagance. 

‘After M. de Voltaire had received several visiters from Geneva, 
he proposed to us a drive in his carriage. ‘The horses were 
brought, and he, his niece, Madame de St. Julien, and myself, took 
our seats in the berline. He carried us into the village, for the 
purpose of showing us the houses he had erected, and some be- 
nevolent institutions which he had founded. Here he appears far 
greater than in his writings; for the effects of an intelligent lib- 
erality are every where visible, and one finds it difficult to believe 
that the same hand which has recorded so much impiety, wick- 
edness and falsehood, has done so much that is noble, judicious 
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and useful. It was his custom to show this village to strangers, 
and to speak of it plainly, but without the slightest affectation— 
to explain every thing which he had accomplished, without any 
appearance of vanity. ‘There is scarcely any other person of 
whom the same remark could be made. When we returned, the 
conversation upon what we had seen became very animated. At 
evening, I took my leave. M. de Voltaire urged me to remain to 
dine the next day; but I was anxious to return to Geneva. 

‘ All the portraits and busts of Voltaire resemble him strongly ; 
but no artist has done full justice to his eyes. I expected to 
find them brilliant and full of fire; and they were in fact the 
finest | had ever seen ; but they had at the same time a pee gee 
of expression, which it is impossible to describe; the soul ¢ 
Zaire shone through them. This charming expression was en- 
tirely destroyed by his very malicious laugh | and smile. He was 
quite infirm, and his gothic movements made him appear older 
than he really was; his voice was sepulchral, and the more 
strange in its tone, as, though by no means deaf, he had a habit 
of raising it to a very high pitch. When his conversation did not 
turn upon religion, or his personal enemies, it was simple and 
unpretending, and his talent did not fail to render it delightful. 
It appeared to me, however, that he could not endure to hear 
another express an opinion different from his own ; the slightest 
contradiction made the tone of his voice very angry and piercing.’ 

We come now to a period in the life of Madame de Genlis, 
in which she presents herself in a more interesting point of 
view ; in which she conducted herself with a disinterestedness 
and assiduity, which indicated a high sense of duty, and a de- 
voted zeal in the discharge of it; and to which some recent 
events have imparted an interest, which it did not previously 
possess. At about the age of thirty, she yielded to the earnest 
request of the Duke of Chartres, better known afterwards as 
the Duke of Orleans, and during the revolution, by the name 
of Egalité, that she should retire from the world, and employ 
herself in the education of his children. His three sons, as 
well as a daughter, were confided to her care; and she as- 
sumed, in consequence, the rather unusual title of gouverneur. 
The eldest of her pupils, Louis Philip, was then Duke of 
Valois. At the death of his grandfather, which occurred 
shortly afterwards, he became Duke of Chartres, and after the 
execution of his father, Duke of Orleans ; a tithe which he has 
very lately exchanged for that of King of the French. The 
second was the Duke of Montpensier, and the third, the Count 
of Beaujolais. ‘The youngest bore the name of Mademoiselle 
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d’ Orleans, which she still retains. Madame de Genlis, as we 
have already remarked, devoted herself to the task of educating 
these children with untiring industry and zeal; and probably 
contributed, in no small degree, to form the character of the 
present King. It may be agreeable to our readers, to know 
the opinion which she appears to have entertained of him at 
an early age. 

‘This morning I received a touching letter from the Duke of 
Chartres, which “T shall preserve as a precious memorial of him. 
The following passage is faithfully copied from it: ‘I will 
res.gn all amusements until I shall have completed my education, 
that i is, until April, L790, in order to devote my money to benev- 
olent purposes. On the first day of every month, we will agree 
upon the objects, to which it may most advantage ‘ously be ap- 
plied. I beg you to accept my most sacred honor as a pledge for 
this. I should prefer that my plan may be known to ourselves 
only; but you well know, that I do not now, nor ever shall, 
kee ‘p any thing secret from you.’ 

“The character of the Duke of Chartres is greatly improved, 
particularly within the past year. He was naturally well disposed ; 
and he has become intelligent and virtuous. He has nothing of 
the frivolity usually found in children of the same age; and he 
despises the airs, the dress, the jewels and ornaments, of which 
the young are commonly so fond. He has no attachment to 
money, is very disinterested, despises luxury, and his disposition 
is very noble; in short, like his brothers and sister, he has an 
excellent heart, which, with the aid of reflection, will become the 
source of every other valuable quality.’ 

The sole superintendence of the education of her pupils, 
together with the invention of gymnastic exercises, and new 
methods of instruction, gave hardly sufficient employment to 
the active industry of Madame de Genlis. In addition to this, 
she prepared for their amusement and benefit her Thédtre 
d’ Education, Adéle et Théodore, and Veillées du Chateau, the 
last of which is familiarly known in this country by the name 
of Tales of the Castle. These were the first productions, by 
which she acquired reputation es an author. But the work 
which excited by far the most general interest, was one which 
she published at this time upon the subject of religion, consid- 
ered as the basis of happiness and true philosophy. The sen- 
sation created by its appearance was very great. It was a 
subject of no small surprise to see ‘any good’ coming out of 
the Palais Royal; but when the first sentiment of astonish- 
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ment was over, this ill-fated work appeared destined to 
animate all Paris to a general battle. It was denounced 
by the stern theologians as deficient in orthodoxy; the 
fashionable world, not usually the most competent judges in 
matters of this sort, agreed unanimously, that Madame de 
Genlis had mistaken her vocation; some went so far as to 
accuse her of an unpardonable violation of the principles of 
her own book, in having pillaged all that was valuable in it 
from another writer ; and the philosophers, whom she regarded 
from this time forth as her bitter eneunles, assailed her with a 
pitiless torrent of ridicule and slander. Some of her sex would 
have been a little startled by this commotion among the ele- 
ments: but Madame de Genlis was not so easily daunted. To 
the fashionable world, and the theologians, she discreetly re- 
frained from making any reply ; but she henceforth made war 
upon the philosophers with a degree of vigor, which would 
have been praise ‘worthy in proportion to its fierceness, if she 
had not assigned charity rather too low a rank in the scale of 
her re lizious graces 

The revolution at t length came on; and Madame de Genlis 
a” been sometimes accused of having exulted in its Progress 5 - 

charge against which she has labored very zealously 
de fend herself. Whether the accusation was well founded or 
otherwise, is a question of very litthe moment; but it is hardly 
credible that it could have been true to any ¢ onsiderable extent. 
Like many others, whose insight into political mysteries was 
far deeper than hers, she may have regarded its beginning as 
the dawning of a golden age, destined to realize the dreams of 
which sages had predicted and poets sung; and never thought 
of looking in the calm and clear sky for the ominous signs of 
that tremendous hurricane, which swept over the land with a 
fury and desolation unparalleled before in the history of man. 
Her delusion, if it existéd, was but of short duration. It could 
hardly have continued, when her husband had perished upon 
the scaffold, and she was herself wandering in poverty and 
exile. Alarmed by the threatening aspect of the times, she 
went with the youngest of her pupils to England, which she 
had visited the year before, and where she had an opportunity 
of renewing her acquaintance with many illustrious persons, of 
whom it is sufficient to name Fox and Burke, to show, that ber 
reputation had gone before her. But the Duke of Orleans, 
who had already attached himself to the Jacobin party, soon 
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sent orders for the return of his daughter. ‘They returned 
only to enter upon a new scene of peril. ‘The horrible mas- 
sacres of September, 1792, had just taken place. ‘The daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Or leans, by a recent decree, was included 
in the class of emigrés, not having returned at the time pre- 
scribed in the decree; and Madame de Genlis, to secure the 
safety of both, accompanied her to ‘Tournay, in Belgium, at 
that time a neutral country. ‘This city was occupied by the 
army of Dumouriez ; but the approach of the Austrians in- 
duced the exiles to retire into Switzerland, where the influence 
of General Montesquieu at length procured them an asylum in 
the Convent of St. Claire; and Madame de Genlis was sepa- 
rated from her pupil, who left her in order to take refuge with 
her aunt, the Princess of Conti. For many years from this 
time, the history of the House of Orleans has all the interest of 
romance. ‘That of the present King is too well known to re- 
quire repetition; but we will for a moment advert to the for- 
tunes and fate of his two brothers, with which it was, most hon- 
orably to himself, connected. ‘They were imprisoned for a 
considerable time at Marseilles, and occasionally treated with 
great severity, as appears from a narrative of their sufferings 
since published by the Duke of Montpensier, the elder of the 
two. It was afterwards proposed by the Directory to release 
them, on condition that they, with their elder brother, should 
depart from Europe. ‘The proposition was instantly accepted ; 
and the Duke of Orleans took passage for Philadelphia, where 
he was soon afterwards joined by his brothers. ‘They lived 
together for some time in this country, in a state of comparative 

obscurity ; but learning subsequently that their mother was in 
Spain, they made several efforts to rejoin her there, without 
success. They then went to England, where the Duke of 
Montpensier died, in 1807, after a lingering illness, at the age 
of thirty-two. ‘The health of the Count de Beaujolais was also 
declining, and he was carried by his brother to the milder 
climate of Malta, in the hope of obtaining relief; but the 
progress of his disease was so rapid, that he died a few days 
after his arrival. ‘Their sister, in the mean time, had not been 
without her portion of misfortune. After many vicissitudes, 

she returned to France in 1815, where her character is said to 
fulfil all the promise of her infancy. Soon after their separa- 
tion, Madame de Genlis quitted Switzerland, and went to 
Altona, where she remained several months. ‘The King of 
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Prussia, deeming her political principles much too liberal for 
his dominions, courteously drove her away from Berlin ; while 
the Directory considered them by far too monarchical for the 
meridian of Paris. She then went to Hamburgh, where 
she remained until the accession of a less benighted monarch 
permitted her to fix her residence again at Berlin. It is 
certainly very honorable to her, that during the greater part 
of the period of her exile, she was enabled to rely for sub- 
sistence almost wholly on the productions of her inexhaustible 
pen. Her account of this portion of her life, although upon 
the whole somewhat tedious, is not destitute of interesting de- 

tails. While residing at Hamburgh, she received a visit from 
Klopstock, of which she gives the “following account. 


‘There are certain persons, who are entirely insupportable, 
when you first encounter them. Their object is not to become 
ac quainted with you, but to give you an exalted impression of their 
own knowledge and abilities. I shall not soon forget my first 
interview with the famous author of the Messiah, which took place 
while L was residing at Hamburgh, in the house of a clergyman, 
M. Volters. He had requested permission to visit me, and came 
while I was sitting with my niece. Seeing a little, hump-backed, 
ugly old man hobbling into the room, I rose and conducted him 
to an arm-chair, in which he seated himself without saying a word; 
he then crossed his legs, fixed himself comfortably in his chair, and 
assumed the air of one, who intends to maintain his post for a 
considerable time. At last, in avery shrill tone, he proposed this 
singular question; ‘ Which, in your opinion, Mad: ume, is the best 
prose-writer, Voltaire or Buffon ?” This commencement of a thesis, 
rather than a conversation, almost petrified me; but Klopstock, 
who was much more anxious to explain his own opinion, than 
to ascertain mine, did not wait fora reply. ‘“‘ For my part,” he 
resumed, ‘‘I give the preference to Voltaire, for several reasons ; 
in the first place, because......... He then stated at least a dozen 
reasons, in a pretty long harangue; and proceeded to speak of 
his residence at Dresden, and in Denmark, of the attentions which 
had been paid to him, and of the tr: unslation which some emigrant 
had made of his Messiah. During his whole visit, which lasted 
about three hours, I did not utter six syllables; but he went aw ay 
very well satisfied with my conversation, and remarked the same 
evening to a friend, that he found me very agreeable. My repu- 
tation was surely purchased at a very cheap rate.’ 


We feel tempted, also, to give an extract of a letter written 
VOL. XXXII.-—-NO. 70. 27 
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by Talleyrand at Philadelphia, to Madame de Genlis. It is 


plain to us, that Mr. Moore must have borrowed his 
‘Oh! had we some bright little isle of our own,’ 


from the first part of it; while the latter part appears to illus- 
trate the talent, which that single-hearted personage Is reputed 
to possess in high perfection, of using the gift of speech to 


conceal his thoughts. 


‘ Separated as [ am from all those in whom my heart is interested, 
I am now engrossed by the idea of that w hich may enable me to 
return to them again, without reason to dread any future se para- 
tion; which may enable me to live with them apart from the rest 
of the world, where, with a few friends, we may create a little 
world of our own, free from all the folly and evil that now besets 
our unhappy Europe. My disposition is unchanged; I am no 
more fond of violence or hatred, than in former times. My 
thoughts no longer dwell upon my enemies; I am laboring to 
repair my fortune, with all the assiduity which the purpose to which 
I intend to apply it can inspire; and in this occupation, my 
imagination finds a sentiment of pleasure as well as hope. If my 
efforts should be rewarded by success, I shall consider the years 
thus spent as the most useful of my life: I shall count myself among 
the small number of the fortunate. 

‘This is a country where honest men imay prosper, but by no 
means so well as rogues, who have naturally many advantages. 
[t was once my intention to write you upon the subject of America: 
but L soon discovered, that the attempt would be an absurd one. 
f reserve my observations for the conversations which T hope to 
have with you in long evenings to come. America is very like 
all other countries; there are some leading facts, the knowledge 
of which will enable you to understand it, as well as the cabinet 
of Copenhagen can do. You know what its form of government 
is; you know that it has vast tracts of land, where a freehold 
may be purchased at an infinitely lower price than in Europe. 
You know that the country is new, and destitute of capital, but 
abounding in enterprise ; without manufactures, because the price 
of labor is, and will be for a long time very high. Combine these 
facts, and you have a better idea of America than most travellers ; 
better even than M. de L., who sits by me making notes, asking 
for papers, and who is a thousand times more curious than the 
inquisitive traveller of Sterne.’ 


It has already been remarked, that the political conduct 
aad sentiments of Madame de Genlis during the revolution, 
were severely criticised ; and she found, or at least deemed it 
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necessary to enter into a formal justification of them. Whatever 
they may have been, she did not hesitate to avail herself of the 
permission given her to return to France, after the tottering 
despotism of the Directory had been overthrown by Bonaparte. 
{t was the ambition of that remarkable person, to withdraw the 
eyes of men from the iron rigor of his military power, by fixing 
them upon the dazzling brilliancy of a new Augustan age. He 
labored, therefore, to collect around him all those who had the 
discretion to devote themselves to scientific or literary pursuits, 
without entering the forbidden field of politics. ‘There was, 
perhaps, some reason for excepting Madame de Staél from his 
act of general amnesty; for, as he correctly observed, her 
literature and her eonversation were both political; and even 
her flattery wounded him, because it pointed to a moral great- 
ness, to which he never permitted himself to aspire. She 
appears to have been honored by his cordial hatred, not un- 
mingled with a sort of apprehension, which was exhibited i 

rather a singular way. We are assured, upon high slahenter, 
that the conqueror of Austerlitz and Jona, the arbiter of the 
fate of nations, published a most bitter eriteque in the Moniteur, 
upon Madame de Staél’s Corinne. In Madame de Genlis, there 
was little of that perilous force of mind and character, which des- 
potic authority has no small cause to fear. She had, moreover, 
the advantage of being in some degree connected with the old 
régime ; : the style and manners of which Bonaparte attempted to 
re produc e, as the old gilded coach of the Lord Mayor is paraded 
to adorn a city pageant. She was not unwilling to burn a little 
politic incense before him; and his gratitude furnished her with 
the substantial recompense of a lodging at the arsenal and a 
pension. It was his custom to require those about him to com- 
municate to him, at stated periods, their opinions upon various 
subjects. ‘The advantages of such a requisition are very obvious ; 
as they prov ided him with the means of receiving infor — 
which, if not always valuable, was probably sometimes of ¢ 

description, which a less restricted press would have commu- 
nicated in a more disagreeable way. It became the duty of 
Madame de Genlis to write every fifteen days upon the subjects 
of politics, finance, literature, morals, or such others, as she 
inight select for herself. With laudable discretion, she avoided 
the subject of politics altogether ; and confined her attention to 
that of literature and morals , partic ularly the last, with a zeal, 
which, if not always strictly according to knowledge, was at 
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least so earnest, that, as she herself observes, if the Emperor 
failed to become devout, it was no fault of hers. We are 
inclined to fear, how ever, from a specimen of this correspon- 
dence which she has given us, that the information which she 
gave the Emperor was not always of a perfectly authentic 
character. She assured him, among other things, that the 
multiplication of sects in England had produced universal 
skepticism among the Protestants; and that the clergy of that 
faith in Holland and Germany were all of them Deists. But she 
had the unimpeachable testimony of Talleyrand for believing, 
that the Emperor found her letters very charming. Being thus 
placed entirely at her ease in a political point of view, Madame 
de Genlis had abundant leisure for a controversy, in which 
she became involved with the projectors of a work, entitled 
Universal Biography, to which she was invited to bec ome a 
contributor. She consented on condition that the contributions 
of certain individuals, whom she regarded as infidels, should 
be excluded; but her demand was not complied with, and 
she published the articles which she had already written, in a 
separate volume. A fierce war of pamphlets followed ; until 
Madame de Genlis, fatigued with a contest in which there was 
less honor in victory than disgrace in defeat, was fain to for- 
sake the field. 

Madame de Genlis appears to have exulted in the return of 
the Bourbons, without much reason, so far as her own inter- 
ests were concerned; as she went only once to Court after 
their restoration, and as far as we are informed, was not re- 
garded by them with unusual favor. It is said, however, that 
the family of Orleans were not unmindful of their early obliga- 
tions. From this period, she lived in a state of comparative 
obscurity ; but her passion for writing was hardly mitigated by 
the growing infirmities of age ; and the memoirs before us are 
in some degree remarkable as the production of her eightieth 
year. We do not propose to enter upon a critical examination 
of this or any of ber other works ; few of which have ever ac- 
quired much popularity in this country, or will be extensively 
read hereafter. They belong in reneral to a class, the interest 
of which is apt to be fleeting, and which seldom attain to a 
high and permanent rank in the literature of any nation, Her 
talent as a writer was not very early developed ; but the zeal 
with which she prosecuted the work made ample amends for 
any uncommon delay in its commencement. In the course of 
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thirty years, she published not less than a hundred volumes. 
If they are deficient in some of the most essential requisites of 
romantic narrative, in profound knowledge of the beart, in shill 
to paint its stormy passions, and in fertility and power of inven- 
tion, they are universally adimitted to possess the rare merit of 
a rich and beautiful style. It is an involuntary tribute to her 
real desert, that her critics are not agreed in determining 
which of her various productions is the best. Some of them 
have selected the Thédtre d’ Education, as the one by which 
she will continue te be known; while others are surprised, 
that any person should hesitate to prefer Mademoiselle de 
Clermont and Madame de la Valliére. 

It is amusing, and not uninstructive, to observe in the per- 
sonal character of Madame de Genlis, the manner in which 
the most contradictory qualities may be mingled in strep ig and 
almost ludicrous contrast. She intermits her usual ph uilip pics 
against Voltaire, to praise him for his exemplary modesty in 
speaking of himself. This is precisely the conipliment which 
the conscience of the philosopher, however accommodating, 
would have found it wost dificult to bestow on ber in return ; 
aid it must be adimitted, that what plain-spe ken men would call 

anity, stands but too conspicuously in the van of her many 
accomplishments. She entertained a deep, and doubtless a sin- 
cere aversion for the impious and profane 5 ; yet sLe dwelt with 
complacency on the delicate ingenuity of a few miserable 
verses, in which she was herself compared to the Creator of 
the Universe, beho!ding the work of his hands, and pronounc- 
ing it good. She inveighed against superstition with edily ing 
seriousness ; while she attributed all the misfortunes of her life 
to the neglect of a celestial vision, imparted to her duwing a 
severe illness. These inconsistencies, and others of a similar 
kind, may probably be found in greater or less degree, in the 
cheracter and conduct of all; but they are not often acknowl- 
edged so freely, without the siightest apparent consciousness of 
their existence. It is but just, however, to confess, that the 
relinquishment of rouge at thirty, was an act of self-denial, 
which must have tasked, to the uttermost, the energies of a 
fashionable Jady ; particularly of one so sensitive as Madame de 
Genlis, upon the subject of personal beauty. 

We are inclined to doubt, whether the critical talent of 
Madame de Genlis could have been of a very exalted order. 
Of the romances of Scott, she takes occasion to declare, that 
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they are wholly destitute of imagination, real interest, and fine 
writing, and are on the whole, very tedious. Her sentence upon 
the works of Lord Byron is hardly less severe. With respect 
to her contemporaries in general, she appears to have acted on 
the principle of one of Sheridan’s characters, that it would be 
a pity to spoil a quarrel, which was a very pretty one as it was, 
by any sort of explanation. We regret to see her, besides de- 
preciating the excellence of Joseph Chenier’s literary works, 
accuse him of having suffered his unfortunate brother to perish 
upon the scaffold, when, by employing his personal credit 
during the reign of terror, he might have rescued him from 
destruction. We believe, on the contrary, that so far from 
having it in his power to avert his brother’s fate, it was with 
difticulty that he preserved his own life, during the multiplied 
perils of that dreadful period. She tells us, on the authority 
of Chastellux, that it was the custom of Madame Necker, by 
way of preparation for dinner, to make copious notes before- 
hand of the conversation which she proposed to carry on with 
her guests—a practice not unlike that of the Abbé Raynal, 
who is said to have carried constantly with him a huge volume 
of anecdotes, for the purpose of discharging an apposite one 
impromptu, at the first convenient opportunity. This lady, 
she remarks, was a philosopher, or in other words an unbe- 
liever, without being conscious of the fact. All this is not very 
flattering ; but her daughter Madame de Staél, does not escape 
so easily. Her productions are criticised with a severity not 
altogether sanctioned by candor and justice; and the review is 
concluded with the solemn decision, that they are deficient in 
that superiority of style, which alone could render them im- 
mortal. Not less severe is her estimate of the merits of the 
interesting Madame de Cottin, who is accused of having pil- 
laged her best things from the works of her accuser. la fact, 

Madame de Genlis « appears to have regarded most of her con- 
temporary writers as a lawless horde, whom she was bound, to 
the extent of her abilities, to denounce and exterminate. 

We have had occasion to advert, with some degree of free- 
dom, to the faults as well as foibles of the author of the Me- 
moirs before us; but it should not be forgotten, that we are 
indebted to her own candor, in a great degree, for the knowl- 

edge of them; and we are bound in justice to remark, that she 
exhibited at the s same time, some high yualities of mind, and 
estimable traits of character. She was for many years, very 
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popular as a writer, in a community not wholly without fas- 
tidiousness in the selection of its favorites; and if the form of 
romantic narrative, in which she excelled, has given place to 
others of a more © exalted nature, it is some praise to have suc- 
ceeded in a department of literature, in which none but the 
highest abilities could have attempted areform. In her dispo- 
sition, there was much of disinterestedness and magnanimity, 
and a readiness to make large sacrifices for the welfare of 
others, or to a sense of duty, which are certainly the indication 
of no ignoble spirit; and there was combined with these qual- 
ities, an earnestness in the cause of religion, which, if sometimes 
misguided by the prejudices arising from her education and 
position in society, was yet inspired by correct and honorable 
principle. ‘The closing period of her life appears to have been 
as tranquil, as its meridian was disastrous. She died at the 
moment, when a new and most momentous chapter was about to 
be added to her country’s eventful history ; at the very opening 
of a great drama, in which her early and favorite pupil has 
been destined to play a most conspicuous part; and when, as 
she might have felt without affectation, her own character and 
principles were to be vindicated by the excellence of his. 
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Arr. [X.—4 Manual of Political Economy, with particular 
reference to the Institutions, Resources and Condition of 
the United States. By Wittarp Puixuirps. 8vo. pp. 278. 
Boston. 1828. 


We owe an apology to our readers, for not having taken an 
earlier notice of this work, which is one of the most valuable 
that have yet appeared 1 in the United States upon the important 
subject of which it treats. Mr. Phillips, who was already ad- 
vantageously known to the public by his work on Insurance, 
and several other liter rary essays of great merit, has condensed 
into this volume the results of an extensive course of reading, 
matured and digested by patient reflection. Without perhaps 
proposing any entirely new ideas, he has subjected the whole 
compass of the science to a new examination ; presente ed many 
questions under new points of view; disc riminated, in gener i 
with great correctness, between the sound and unsound portions 
of the current theories; and developed some important truths in 
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a fuller and more satisfactory manner than any preceding 
writer. ‘The reasoning is accompanied, throughout, with copi- 
ous historical and statistical illustrations, evincing a very accu- 
rate knowledge in the author of the economical resources of 
a differeat parts of the world, and conveying,—particularly in 

‘eference to this country,—a great deal of useful information, 
eich it would be difficult to come at so easily in any other 
quarter. We shall mention, in the course of our remarks, a 
few points on which we differ from Mr. Phillips; but we have 
no hesitation in saying, that in our opinion his work may be 
read and consulted as a manual, particularly by the citizens of 
this country, with more profit chee any recent publication on 
the subject with which we are acquai ated in the Ei nglish lan- 
guage. ‘The literary execution of the work is highly creditable 
to the author. The style is correct, perspicuous, and, as far 
as the nature of the subject admits, elegant. We shall first 
offer a few remarks upon the present state of the science, and 
then notice particularly some of the more interesting portions 
of the work before us. 

The great work of Adam Smith, which created the science 
of Political Economy, is still the foundation and text-book of 
this branch of learning, and is in fact almost the only truly 
original and valuable treatise, which we have upon it. It is 
one of those standard productions, in which a master-mind, 
capable of grasping the whole domain of science and letters, 
has directed its great powers and resources with indef; dinabiie 
perseverance to the illustration of a single subject. It is not 
less agreeable in form, than it is valuable in substane e; and, 
instead of being—as is supposed by some who have not re: dj it— 
dry and repulsive, is undoubtedly, to every reader of mature 
taste and liberal accomplishments, one of the most interesting 
as well as instructive books which he can take up. The writers 
on the continent of Europe, and particularly Say, have done 
little more than translate and arrange Smith, whose work will, 
of course, be studied with far more advantage in the original. 
The inquirer will there find the great and simple principles 
which constitute the basis of the science, distinctly stated in the 
most elegant language, proved and Mustraved by curious and 
instructive details of facts, and followed out into the most 
important, and generally most correct practical conclusions. 
The theories of Smith received a tinge from the philosophical 
character and tendency of the age in which he lived, and are 
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in some parts, better adapted to the practical use of a country 
where individual liberty is struggling for existence under a load 
of ancient abuses, than for one in which the battle is won, and 
where the principal object of the patriotic and judicious is to 
give efficiency to the opposite element of law. But if we even 
admit, that the work of Smith contains some errors of con- 
siderable importance, resulting from the cause to which we 
have alluded, it must still be regarded, and will probably re- 
main for a long time, the standard treatise on the science of 
Political Economy. 

After the appearance of the Wealth of Nations, no important 
innovation was attempted in the science, until the publication 
of the Essay on Population by Mr. Malthus. The object of 
this work was originally purely political, and this circumstance 
probably contributed very much to procure for it a temporary 
popularity ; but it was afterwards found that the leading prin- 
ciple,-if admitted, would effect a very important change in the 
whole aspect of the science of Political Economy. This 
principle, divested of the technical and somewhat pedantic 
form under which it was presented by Mr. Malthus, is, that 
there is a natural disproportion between the demand for, and 
the supply of the means of subsistence—that this disproportion 
is the real source of all the moral and physical evil under which 
we suffer—and that, although its operation may be to a certain 
extent counteracted, the mischief is on the whole irremediable. 
The economical results of this principle are sufficiently apparent. 
Thus, on a natural view of the subject, the wages of labor are 
the whole of its produce, or something of equivalent value. 
No man, who can produce in a given time an article of a certain 
value, will accept, as the wages of his labor for that time, any 
other article of less value than the one which he can make 
himself. But if we admit that the supply of the means of sub- 
sistence is regularly and necessarily insufficient to satisfy the 
demand, that is, the wants of the community, it follows, that 
the market for labor is always overstocked, and that labor will 
be always at a minimum price, which will be equal to the value 
of the least quantity of the means of subsistence, that will barely 
support the laborer and his family. Such is accordingly the 
theory of Mr. Malthus and his disciples on the subject of wages. 
Without following out in detail the application of the principle 
io the several subjects of rent, profits, taxation, and the other 
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leading titles in the science, it is sufficient for our present pur- 
pose to remark, that it leads in all of them to new conclusions, 
entirely at variance with those which result from the principles 
previously adopted and maintained in the Wealth of Nations. 
‘hese new conclusions have been set forth by the contemporary 
British writers, Malthus, Ricardo, Mc Culloc sh, and others, and 
constitute the basis and substance of the science of Political 
Economy, as it is now taught in the schools of England. On 
the continent of Europe, these conclusions have been but par- 
tially adopted, and the science remains more nearly in the form 
in which it was left by Adam Smith. 

The character of a treatise on Political Economy, written at 
the present day, is therefore determined in a great measure by 
the view which the author takes of the principle of Malthus. 
Ii he adopt this principle, he must acquiesce in the conclusions of 
the contemporary British writers, and can only hope to improve 
tue state of the science by illustrating these, or adding others 
deduced in a similar way from the same premises. If, on the 
contrary, he reject this principle, he must reject with it the 
whole body of Political Economy as now taught in England, 
and, going back about half a century, take up the science at 
the point where it was left by its great founder. In conducting 
a systematic inquiry into this subject, the first object would 
therefore be to examine the theory of Malthus, ascertain the 
precise arguments for and against it, and decide whether it is, 
or is not to be received as the basis of the science. 

The plan of Mr. Phillips has led him to take a popular, 
rather than a systematic view of the field of Political Economy, 
and, although he rejects the theory of Malthus, and with it 
most of the conclusions of the contemporary British writers, he 
has not undertaken a formal refutation of the principle. He is 

rather disposed to consider it as a mere unsubstantial paradox, 
unworthy of any very serious examination, which has already 
had its d: Lys and is not likely in future to engage muc h of the 
public attention. This view of the subject is, in our opinion, 
the correct one; but we think, that Mr. Phillips would have 
rendered his — more complete and satisfactory, by devoting 
a chapter, O r perhaps a preliminary essay, to this particular 
joint. The high estimation in which the theory in question is 
= held in England, entitles it to respectful notice; and this 

vas the more necessary, inasmuch as the labor of refuting i 
h 1s by no means been wholly superseded by the writers whom 
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he cites as authorities for a different opinion.* But this 
deficiency—if it be one—in the work betore us, will be less 
pe:ceived hereafter than it is now. In general, the permanent 
value of a scientific treatise is greater in pro portion as it is less 
occupied by a refutation of the erroneous © )pinions “4 contem- 
porary writers. The chapter on Innate Ideas, Locke’s 
Essay on the Human Understanding, which was silbably at 
the time the most popular and interesting one in the work, is 
now looked upon as nearly superfluous. 





* We have before us a late work, in two thick octavo volumes, on the 
subject, by Mr. Sadler, a distinguished member of the British House of 
Commons, which is noticed in the last number of the Edinburgh Review, 
in the contemptuous and insulting tone so often employed by that, in 
many respects, valuable journal. ‘he work is written throughout in an 
excellent spirit, and with a very correct moral feeling, although nut 
uniformly the best taste in point of style The argument consists of 
two parts; a refutation of the theory of Malthus, and an attempt to 
establish a new one. In some passages of the former part, the reasoning 
of Mr. Sadler is powerful and conclusive. We think, however, that he 
fails in attempting to account for the rapid increase of population in this 
country almost wholly by the effect of emigration from Europe. Some 
other writers have perhaps attributed too little influence to this cause 
during the earlier periods of our history, but the continuance of the 
same general rate of increase through the last fifty years, when the 
proportion of the number of emigrants from Europe (taken at the very 
highest estimate) to the whole population is comparatively triflinyr, 
proves that this is, after all, not the principal agent in producing the 
effect. The precise theoretical objections to the system of Malthus 
are not distinctly stated in the work of Mr. Sadler. The new principle 
which he attempts to establish is, that population regularly increases in 
an inverse ratio to its density; that is, that it increases less rapidly 
in -proportion as it becomes more dense; and this by the effect of a 
mysterious adaptation of the number of births resulting from a marriage 
at a given time and place, to the state of population then and there 
existing. Some of the objections made by the Edinburgh Review to 
this principle are evidently captious; but the principle is, we think, 
improbable in itself, and not proved by Mr. Sadler. There are some 
facts which apparently tend to show, that population increases less 
rapidly as it becomes more dense; but these are easily accounted for in 
other ways, and, generally speaking, the current of examples is in favor 
of the directly opposite principle. Compare, for instance, the movement 
of population among the Indian tribes on this continent and among the 
citizens of the United States. We regret that Mr. Sadler, who is 
evidently a person of very considerable talent, and who appears to have 
employed a good deal of time and labor in collecting the materials for 
his work, did not allow himself a littl» more leisure for reflecting upon 
them, and preparing them for publication. He promises another volume, 
and we shall perhaps avail ourselves of the occasion afforded by its 
appearance, to notice the whole work in greater detail. 
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By rejecting the theory of Malthus with its consequences, 
and taking up the science where it was left by Adam Smith, 
Mr. Phillips has at once cleared his subject of a cloud of 
popular errors, and given a value to his work, which does not 
belong to any of the recent English productions. But while 
he discards the innovations posterior to the time of the author 
of the Wealth of Nations, he is far from following, with a blind 
and implicit confidence, in the track of that writer. He rea- 
sons on the contrary, with perfect independence, on every 
branch of the science, differs very frequently from Adam Smith, 
and has taken, we think, on the whole, too low rather than too 
high an estimate of his merits. On some of the points on 
which they are at variance, we cordially approve Mr. Phillips’s 
doctrine ; on others, we consider his attempts at improvement 
as less fortunate. 

We regret, for example, that our author has not adhered 
more closely to the master of the science in regard to the 
great and simple truths which form the basis of it, and which 
it was his chief glory to have been the first to perceive and 
distinctly enunciate. ‘These are, that labor is the only source 
of wealth, and as a necessary consequence, the only measure 
of value; and that the division of labor is the principal means 
of rendering it more productive. On these points, Mr. Phil- 
lips either departs from the principles of Smith, or regards them 
as of little importance, and has thus, we think, thrown some 
confusion around the general plan of his work. 

As respects the first of these principles, Mr. Phillips holds, 
that in estimating the wealth of a nation, we are to consider not 
merely the accumulated produce of labor which it may possess, 
but the natural advantages of soil and climate that belong to 
it, and even its political condition, and intellectual and moral 
character ; every thing, in short, which influences production. 
Such we take to be the import of the following passage. 


‘ Political economy embraces the consideration of all the agents 
of production, and all the causes affecting the productiveness of 
national industry, and the distribution and consumption of its 
products. 

‘We are not limited in these inquiries to things that are 
bought, sold, and exchanged, and are subjects of property, since 
these are not the only things by which the national production is 
influenced. The people, excepting slaves, are not subjects of 
property, and yet they are the most important agents in produc- 
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tion. A salubrious atmosphere, by promoting the health of the 
people, very materially contributes to the productive capacity of 
a country, yet the air is not made a subject of ownership. Where 
water cannot be procured without great labor, and is, on this ac- 
count, so scarce as to be sold, the productive capacity of the 
community is thereby diminished ; Lord Lauderdale says, that 
individuals are thereby made richer, and the community poorer. 
And this is true, if we understand the wealth of a nation to be 
its productive capacity, since if one in a hundred is employed in 
raising water for the others from a deep well, the productive 
industry of that community for other purposes, is but ninety-nine 
hundredths of what it would be, if the water were supplied with- 
out labor. Butif the water were procured without labor, though 
made a subject of sale on account of its scarceness, the owners 
of the springs would be more wealthy by the amount of revenue 
derived from this source, as is the case with the Arab chiefs who 
derive revenue from the watering places in the desert of Zaarah, 
but the productive capacity of the whole community is not for 
this cause necessarily lessened. ‘This eflect follows only in case 
the proprietor of the well is rendered a less useful subject to thie 
community in consequence of receiving this revenue. He may 
be either more or less useful on this account ; whether he is one 
or the other, will depend on the wealth and condition of the com- 
munity, and the character and pursuits of the richer inhabitants. 
“This distinction may be illustrated more clearly, perhaps, by 
the instances of a canal and navigable river, for if navigation can 
be done on a river, without tolls, as cheap as it could be done on 
a canal of the same length paying tolls, the river gives all the 
facility and advantage to industry, that could be derived from the 
canal; yet the canal is of great value to the proprietors as a navi- 
gable channel, and the river of no value at all. 

‘We perceive, from these instances that the capacity and 
facilities for production are not tested and measured by the mere 
subjects of property, or things bought and sold in a community. 
It would be unnecessary to notice this distinction, had not the 
industrial means and faculties of a nation been denominated 
national wealth, and we must therefore guard ourselves against 
accepting the word wealth in its ordinary meaning when it is so 


applied.’ pp. 12—14. 


Now, although the physical, moral and political character- 
istics of a community, are among the most important elements 
to be taken into view in estimating its general condition, we 
apprehend, that they are not those, which we habitually look 
to, when we mean to ascertain its wealth. ‘The wealthiest 
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nation is not the one which possesses the purest air—the 
clearest sky—the richest soil—the most abundant supply of 
water—the best political constitution—or the highest intellectual 
or moral qualities 5 but the one which possesses the greatest 
amount of the accumulated products of labor; that is—culti- 
vated fields and gardens—houses and workshops—ships, car- 
riages, furniture, machinery of all descriptions, and finally, 
money, which is the representative for the purpose of exchange 
of all other articles. It may happen, that the community 
which possesses the greatest natural advantages also possesses 
the greatest amount of the accumulated products of labor, and is 
therefore the wealthiest; but the reverse is often, perhaps more 
frequently the case. Holland, for example, which has been for 
two or three centuries past, and still is regarded as the 
wealthiest nation in the world, is perhaps the one of all others 
which was originally the most sparingly endowed with the good 
gifts of nature. It is no doubt true, that a civen amount of 
labor will produce a greater or less amount of wealth, in pro- 
portion to the natural advantages under which it is applied ; 
but it is also certain, that the greatest natural advantages will 
not afford the sm: allest portion of wealth without the interven- 
tion of labor, by which is meant the application of our physical 

and intellectual powers. This being the case, it follows of 
course that labor is the source of all the wealth of nations, or in 
other words, is the only source of wealth. 

As the whole labor of a community is the source of all its 
wealth, so the amount of labor employ ed in the production of 
any partic ular portion of this weelits, determines the extent to 
which it forms a part of the general mass, or in other words 
fixes, and of course measures its value. This is the second of 
the great leading prineiples of Smith, and this too is contro- 
verted by our author. He denies that value is determined by 
the cost of production, and denies that labor is the natural 
measure of value. 

On the first of these points, the difference between him and 
Smith is perhaps rather verbal than real. He affirms that 
‘supposing the first cost and market price, or exchangeable 

value of things always to coincide, still it would not be the less 
true, that any artic le would be more valuable than another, not 
merely because more Jabor and capital had been invested in its 
produc tion, but because a greater quantity of others could be 
obtained in exchange for it.?- Now it is quite true in the theory 
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of Smith, as well as that of Mr. Phillips, that the value of a 
thing depends upon the quantity of others for which it can be 
exc he inged, and it is so defined in the Wealth of Nations. But 
the question here is, what determines the extent to which a 
given article will command others in exchange? Why is it, that 
a yard of superfine French broadcloth may be exc hanged for 
ten dollars, and a yard of cheap cotton cloth for only ten cents ? 
‘The answer undoubtedly i is, that a proportionally greater amount 
of Jabor has been employed i in the produc tion of the broadcloth. 
The nominal or market price of the article does not always,— 
as Mr. Phillips justly remarks,—coincide with its real value, as 
determined by the cost of production ; ; but this does not prove, 
that the cost of production is not the circumstance which fixes 
the real value. The nominal price is constantly disturbed by acci- 
dental causes ; but has a constant tendency to return from all its 
aberrations to the point at which it coine ides with the real value : 
and is therefore said with propriety,—as a general proposition,— 
to coincide with it; just as the magnetic needle is said to point 
to the North Pole, although it is almost alw ays oscillating under 
the influence of some little temporary disturbance. In this as 
in a thousand other cases, the general principle is the mean of 
an infinite number of minute variations in opposite directions. 

The value of objects being determined by the amount of 
labor employed in their production, it follows as a matter of 
course, that their value is measured by this amount, and that 
labor is the standard of value. If the capacity of one artic le 
to exchange for another be fixed by the quantities of labor 
respectively employed upon them, it is obvious, that by ascer- 
taining the quantities of labor respectively employed upon any 
tiwo objects, we may at once learn their comparative value, or 
the rates at which they may be exchanged. If I wish to Laow 
the money value of broadcloth, I have only to ascertain the 
quantities ‘of labor respectively employ ed in produci ing a given 
quantity of each—a_ yard of cloth, for example, and a silver 
dollar—and their comparative value is seen at once. In prac- 
tice, the real value of the precious metals which serve as the 
common medium of exchange, is supposed to be known; and 
the operation reduces itself to an inquiry into the labor bestowed 
upon the article which we wish to compare with them. 

This is the theory of Smith, and it seems to be almost self- 
evident, but has yet been a good deal questioned by subsequent 
writers, and is rejected, as we have remarked, by Mr. Phillips. 
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The rate of wages, it is said, is constantly fluctuating ; and this 
fact proves that labor, instead of being a measure of the value 
of other things, is as variable in its value as any thing else. 

But it is quite obvious, that fluctuations in the rate of wages 
have no tendency to prove that labor is not the measure of 
value. ‘They only prove, that labor is less productive, in some 
particular article, at one time and place, than it is at another. 
A day’s labor, we will suppose, would formerly produce only a 
yard of cotton cloth, and will now produce ten. The wages of a 
day’s labor estimated in cotton cloth, are now ten yards instead of 
one. What does this prove? Not that labor is worth more than 
it was, but that cotton cloth is worth less. And so of the other 
variations in the rate of wages at different times and places. 

But how—says Mr. Phillips—is the amount of labor em- 
ployed upon a given article to be ascertained? A native of 
New-England will do twice as much work in a day as a 
Hindoo, and will apply his labor with ten times the intelli- 
gence and skill. The produce of a day’s laber in New-Eng- 
land will therefore Le a very different thing from the produce 
of a day’s labor in India. It is not certain, then, that be- 
cause two articles have both been produced in the same num- 
ber of days, they are the produce of equal quantities of labor ; 
and this being the case, how are we to know, when they are 
the produce of such equal quantities? To this we answer, that 
there would doubtless be in practice a good deal of difficulty 
in bringing to an exact comparison the quantities of actual labor 
respectively employed upon different articles ; and that labor 
would consequently be a very inconvenient measure of value 
for the purpose of selling at retail, or for the transaction of 
the other ordinary business of life. If a person were to go 
into a milliner’s shop, and i inquire for the produce of an hour’s 
labor in muslin or shoe-ribbon, it would take more time to as- 
certain the quantity he wanted, than it did to produce it. But 
the fact, that labor is an inconvenient measure of value for or- 
dinary purposes, has no tendency to prove that it is not the 
real and original standard to which every other practical meas- 
ure, and particularly money, must be brought back. The case 
is the same as that of the practical measures of length, weight, 
and capacity. In France, for ex cample, i it would be very difficult, 
if not impossible, i in selling silk and wine at retail, to adjust the 
quantities wanted, by comparing them with the length of a de- 
gree and its divisions; but we know that this is in fact the 
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standard of the measures now in use, and the only invariable 
one that could have been employed for this purpose. 

The beneficial influence of the division of labor in rendering 
it more productive,—which is the third of the leading princi- 
ples of Smith,—is admitted by Mr. Phillips ; but is apparently 
not considered by him as of much i importance. He adverts to 
it incidentally in a single passage ; and does not appear to re- 
gard it as one of the fundamental truths of the science. With 
those who consider it as such,—and we profess to be of the 
number,—the manner in which he speaks of it will be viewed 
as a defect in his work. 

On the first great division of the subject, which respects the 
principles that regulate the creation of wealth, the theory of 
Mr. Phillips is on the whole somewhat less satisfactory than 
might be wished. On the other, which treats of the distribu- 
tion of wealth, and includes the several titles of Wages, Rent, 
Profits, and Interest, his views are luminous, and in our judg- 
ment, generally correct. It is on this branch of the subject 
more particularly, that the modern English writers have been 
led by their adherence to the theory of Malthus into great er- 
rors; and the work of Mr. Phillips will be read with much 
advantage as a corrective of their systems. We need not fol- 
low our author in detail through the exposition of the princi- 
ples set forth in this portion of the work, which are substan- 
tially the same with those of Adam Smith. We may also 
remark, that here and elsewhere, the object of the author is 
not so much to lay down theoretical truths in a formal w ay, as 
to explain their practical applications, and illustrate them by a 
mass of instructive and often very curious details. In this res- 
pect, his manner is the same with that of the author of the 
Wealth of Nations, and it is undoubtedly the one best fitted to 
render the work interesting and useful to the common reader. 
We extract the following passage as a specimen of the charac- 
ter of these details. 

‘The proportional amount of the different kinds of capital or 
investments varies in different countries: According to the Mas- 
sachusetts valuation of 1821, the personal estate in the town of 
Boston, is about twice the value of the real estate, including 
buildings ; in the town of Salem, the income from each is nearly 
equal. In Northampton, the income from real estate is valued at 
about double that from personal. ‘Taking an average of three 
small inland agricultural towns, the estimated income from real 
VOL. XXXII.—NO. 70. 29 
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oS 
and the estimated income from lands, is to that from buildings 


and personal estate, about as seven to four, or 7-11 of the income 
is from lands and 4-11 from buildings and personal estate. But 
some kinds of personal estate were not included in this valuation, 
such as furniture, apparel, farming utensils, young cattle, and 
swine. And the real estate was doubtless returned more accu- 
rately and valued higher than the personal. 

op aking the whole country together, we may estimate, I think, 
that the capital consisting of buildin: gs and personal est: ite, 1s 
equal, at least, to the value of the lands. We may then consider 
the value of the lands to be partially the result of labor in subdu- 
ing, fencing, draining, and making roads. We will allot one 
third of their value to this cause; and the result will be that two 
thirds of the whole capital of the community is the direct result 
of human labor, and one third is the bounty of nature. 

‘The value of all capital is estimated by the income derived from 
it, and this income cannot be gained without labor, and it is a 
matter of interest to discover the share which industry has in the 
whole production, and how great a portion of the w hole income is 
credited to industry, or in other words, at what value the people 
rate themselves in comparison with personal and real estate. Re- 
curring then to the same valuation, it appears, that there were in 
Massachusetts in [821], about 122.600 rateable polls of males over 
the age of sixteen years, being about one quarter of the popula- 
tion. A greater part of these people are industriously employed ; 
we will suppose the whole of them to be so. And in estimating 
the income from labor, we will not deduct the laborer’s food, since 
we might as well de duct his clothing and lodging. ‘The whole 
production of the community is intended for the use and con- 
sumption of the people, ine ‘luding the income from rents and 
profits as well as labor, and men will eat, and must be clad, 
whether they are idle or at work, so that the value of his labor is 
not the net wages over and above the expenses of living, but the 
gross wages W ithout any such deduction. Mstimating wages then 
at seventy-five cents per day, as the medium between the highest 
and lowest, including all tr ades and professions, and probably too 
low, and allowing fifty-two Sundays, and thirty-three days more 
for holidays and sickness, and idle hands, and the result will be 
an income of 825,740,000. The females are no less numerous, 
and most of them industriously employed in house-keeping or 
otherwise, and we will estimate their wages at half the rate of that 
of the men, making $12,870,000, which added to the former 
sum gives *38,610,000 for the income from wages. In the valu- 
ation above mentioned the whole income from real and_ personal 
estate is put down at about $9,000,000 ; but we will suppose it 


estate, including buildings, is eight times that for personal estate, 
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to be too low, and set it at 12,000,000. The result is, that three 
fourths of the whole income of the community is derived from 
wages, and only one fourth goes to pay rents and profits. 

To pursue the inquiry a little farther, let us suppose the income 
of 12,000,009 is derived from property yielding rents and profits 
at the rate of six per cent. per annum on its value, which in this 
case will be $200,000,000; and we perceive that the income 
from rents, profits, and wages, for four years, exceeds the whole 

value of property, real and personal. If the community saves 
nothing, but consumes its whole income, it will in three years and 
four months consume and reproduce the whole value of its real 
estates and capital of all descriptions. If the people are idle one 
month, they consume one forty-eighth part of their whole posses- 
sions; if by industry and economy they save the income of one 
month, they add a forty-eighth part. Whatever measures and en- 
terprises keep the population usefully employed, make the coun- 
try prosperous and rich, even though a part of them are making 
silks and raising corn, as some writers suppose the English popu- 
lation to do, at a greater expense of labor than it would cost others 
to do it forthem. It has been the policy of England to keep its 
population employed, and this is the secret of its growth in wealth 
and productiveness. ‘The nation has not quietly reposed itself in 
the theory of those economists, who say that a certain amount of 
capital will, proprio vigore, put in motion a certain amount of in- 
dustry, and no more can be done ; atheory which is confuted by 
the experience of all communities every year, if not every 
month.’ 


The following passage from another part of the work, gives 
some further very interesting details of the same description. 


‘In most communities the agricultural interest is the most im- 
portant, whether we consider the income derived from it, the kind 
of products it supplies, or the number of persons employed. The 
rental of all France, as stated by Mr. Lowe, was in 1792, 24 
millions sterling, and in 1822, 36 millions, and equal to its w -hole 
commerce ; that ij is, the annual income of the lands was equal to 
the whole amount of exports. If we suppose the profits of com- 
merce to have been 7 1-2 per cent., the agricultural income is 
over thirteen times that of commerce. If the lands are assumed 
to yield five per cent. on their value, the landed capital is twenty 
times the amount of the annual exports. The rental of Great Brit- 
ain is estimated at 217 millions sterling, or six times the amount 
of that of France, reckoned in money. Notwithstanding the dif- 
ference in the value of money in the two countries, this difference 
in the rental seems to be too great to be accurate. 
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‘It appears by the returns for the direct tax of 1798, that the 
value of lands and houses in the United States at that time was 
about 620 millions of dollars, the number of acres valued being 
about 164 millions, and estimated, including all the houses, as 
well those in the towns as in the country, at 3 77-100 dollars, per 
acre. ‘The value of the lands with their launeovensinte and dwell- 
ing houses in the same States, as estimated under the land taxes of 
1813, 1814, and 1815, was about 1560 millions, and the value 
per acre, including the buildings in the towns and in the country, 
9 50-100 dollars, assuming the number of acres valued to have 
been the same as returned under the tax of 1798. In the mean 
time Louisiana had been acquired, and the State of Ohio formed ; 
the value of lands, and houses, and improvements in which latter 
State, was under these last taxes, estimated at 61 millions. In 
the returns under the tax of 1798, the value of houses is put at 
about one third of that of lands. Deducting then one quarter 
from the value of both lands and houses in 1815, we make the 
value of the lands to be 1215 millions, without including Louis- 
iana, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Michigan. Since 1815 the lands must have greatly increased 
in value, but the increase in the money price has not been so 
great in proportion. 

‘ As to the number of persons employed in agriculture, they are 
estimated in Great Britain to be about one third part of the whole 
population. In the time of Elizabeth, they are supposed to have 
been six-tenths; and under George I. four-tenths. In this coun- 
try their proportion to the whole population is quite as great as it 
was in England in the time of Elizabeth. Some tables state it at 
83 per cent., but probably too high. 

‘Tt is not surprising then, that agriculture has been considered 
under almost every government to be of the very first importance. 
The Chinese annual festival of opening the ground in the spring, 
in which the Emperor, and all the Viceroys and Grandees take a 
part, shows the high estimation in which the art of cultivation is 
held in that empire, and the honors there paid to this species of 
industry have doubtless contributed very essentially to the high 
state of its cultivation and its great productiv eness. ‘The annual 
cattle-shows and fairs of this country, have a similar object, and 
they are supposed to have had a great effect already in introduc- 
ing improved implements and processes, and better species of ani- 
mals, and plants, and in increasing the productiveness of agricul- 
tural labor.’ 


The chapter on Commerce will probably be read at the 
present moment with more interest than any other, from its 
connexion with the political controversies, which now agitate 
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the country. In this chapter, Mr. Phillips examines at con- 
siderable length the question, whether it be the duty and policy 
of a country to protect and encourage by law the growth of 
its own domestic industry, and decides it in the affirmative. 
His argument on the subject is powerful, lucid, and we think, 
conclusive. Considering the unanimity and success with whic h 
the protecting policy has been acted upon in all ages, by all 
the governments of the old and new worlds, it is rather singu- 
lar, that the expediency of it should have been made a subject 
of dispute ; but such has been the influence of the authority of 
Adam Smith, that while the practice is wholly in favor of pro- 
tection, the theories of the modern speculative writers are gen- 
erally on the other side. We are therefore glad to find what 
we deem the correct opinion, stated in a scientific form with 
so much talent as it is in the work before us ; and we particu- 
larly recommend this portion of it to such of our readers as are 
really desirous of obtaining clear and just ideas upon this im~- 
portant subject. 

It will be apparent from the tenor of our preceding remarks, 
that few persons are less disposed than ourselves to depreciate 
the merits, or undervalue the authority of Adam Smith; but 
we are not prepared to follow blindly in the footsteps of any 
writer. It is clear to us, as well from the particular passages 
in which this subject is treated, as from the spirit which per- 
vades his whole work, that the author of the Wealth of Nations 
was in some degree influenced by the prevailing temper of the 
age in which he lived. At that period, the direction of public 
opinion throughout Europe was towards a reform of existing 
abuses. The effort of the powerful men, who, from their 
superior talents and activity, stood forward as the organs and 
representatives of this opinion, was to extend the sphere of 
individual liberty, and remove as far as possible all the restraints, 
political, civil and religious, which had been imposed upon it. 
The impulse given to the mass of society by these efforts, had 
a tendency, like ev ery other vigorous movement, to go too far ; 
and we must expect to meet in the writings and proceedings 
of the leading men of this period the errors and excesses, as 
well as the power, originality and brilliancy, which naturally 
accompany a strong developement of the principle of indiv idual 
liberty. We find, accordingly, that all the master-spirits to 
whom we have alluded, paid their tribute to the still mightier 
spirit of the times. Montesquieu, Voltaire and Rousseau, 
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with a crowd of other writers of inferior note, are all obnoxious 
in greater or less degree, and in different ways, to the objec- 
tion of having, in their zeal for reforin and liberty, depreciated 
the importance and utility of the opposite principles of order, 
prescription, and law. ‘The illustrious author of the Wealth 
of Nations belongs, im this respect, to the same category. 

We know, as well from the history of his life, as from the 
internal evidence afforded by the style and substance of his 
wor K, that he was a perfectly sincere and single-hearted man ; 
but it is evident to any one who reads him without prejudice, 

and with the light that has been thrown upon his theories by 
the course of subsequent events, that in his zeal to remove 
abuses and secure individual liberty, he was hurried into the 
adoption of some theories, which, if practised upon, would 
relax the bands of wholesome authority, and reduce society to 
a state of complete dissolution. With him, government, instead 
of being, as it is, one of the two great constituent elements of 
social order,—a principle as high and holy in its origin, and as 
beneficial in its influence, when kept within its proper sphere, 
as liberty,—is a positive evil, which is only to be tolerated to 
a certain extent as a means of counteracting individual excess. 
The tone of the work corresponds, in this respect, with the 
substance. Instead of approaching the subject of religion and 
government with the deep feeling of respect, which a sense of 
their importance naturally creates in the minds of all reflecting 
men, he generally handles them with the air of levity and 
sarcasm which distinguished the contemporary French school. 
When he has occasion to mention the lawgivers and political 
representatives of nations, he tells us of the ‘crafty animal, 

vulgarly called a statesman.’ There have no doubt been, and 
still are, many statesmen to whom this description might be 
applied with great justice ; as there are among the clergy many 
of ‘the round, fat, oily men of God,’ described by Thomson ; 
at the bar many lawyers, who realize the leguleius quidam— 
auceps causarum—cantor formularum of Cicero ; and we may 
add, many closet philosophers, who are no better than ingenious 
sophists. But is this the way in which the personal represen- 
tatives of the principles of order and law are to be spoken of 
in a serious work, which pretends to compare and estimate the 
influence that belongs to the different elements that enter into 
the composition of the great fabric of society? The clergy are 
treated in the same sneering and contemptuous tone. All the 
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evil that we suffer, results from the action of governments, 
corporations, universities, classes of men; and all the good that 
we enjoy is the effect of the spontaneous, unbiassed, undirected 
action of individuals. It would be easy to show,—if we had 
room to treat the subject here at large,—that this proposition, 
taken in general, is completely false. While it is certain, that 
the good of all is best promoted by allowing the largest scope to 
individual action, which is consistent with the attainment of other 
really valuable objects, it is equally certain, that the influence 
of the social principle, when kept in like ma:ner under proper 
regulation, is, to say the least, not less beneficial than that of 
the selfish one. It would be strange indeed if the conduct of 
men were always virtuous and judicious, when they are acting 
each separately for himself, and always vicious and unwise, 
when they are acting together for the common good. While 
we make due allowance for the natural influence of a strong 

current of contemporary opinion upon the mind of a writer, 
whose natural dispositions were evidently of the purest and 
most amiable cast ;—while we rather regret than blame the false 
and unfortunate tone of thinking and feeling to which we have 
alluded ; we ougit to be particularly careful not to be carried 
away by it ourselv es, and to distinguish, in studying the Wealth 
of Nations, between the great truths which render it a work of 
permanent value, and the accidental errors which are a mere 
reflection of the popular opinions of the time at which it 
was written. 

In applying his general principle to the subject particularly 
before us, it is affirmed by Adam Smith that every individual, 
if left to himself, will give his labor the direction most benefi- 
cial to himsell, and of course to the general good. Let him 
alone, and he will take better care of himself than any body 
else can take of him. Every branch of industry which it is 
really desirable for any particular community to possess, will 
naturally grow up there, and if it do not naturally grow up, 
the fact proves that it is not desirable that it should be estab- 
lished. Whatever is, is right. Now all this, when interpreted 
by the aid of the circumstances of the times when Adam Smith 
wrote, means nothing more in his mouth, than that individual 
industry was at that time incumbered in England, and generally 
in all Europe, with a multitude of useless and harassing restric- 
tions, which it was very desirable to remove. ‘To conclude, 
from this state of things, that all legislative regulation of indi- 
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vidual industry is injurious, was natural enough according to 
the common mode of reasoning; but is, after all, nothing more 
than the ordinary sophism of arguing from the abuse of a thing 
against its utility. ‘The principle that an individual, if left to 
himself, will always give his labor the direction most likely to 
promote his own interest, will not bear the slightest examination. 
{t is infinitely more important. to the interest of an individual, 
not to give his labor the direction of forging bank notes, or 
robbing on the highway, than it is, that he should pursue this 
or that particular one < among the reputable professions ; and yet 
many individuals do give their labor this direction, notwith- 
standing the evident impolicy of so doing, and all civilized 
governments think it necessary to divert them from it by all the 
terrors of the penal code. ‘The arguments which are habitually 
urged against legislative protection of domestic industry, apply 
with precisely the same force against a legislative protection of 
our property and persons from the arm of the pickpocket and 
the assassin. It is the law of our nature to live in society ; 
and, instead of having it in our power, if left to ourselves, to 
give our labor the direction in every respect the most favorable 
to our own interest, it would be impossible for an individual, 
under such circumstances, to labor at all or even to exist. 
And so far is it from being true that economical matters are, as 
such, a particularly unsuitable subject for legislation, that they 
are, in fact, in all countries, the principal and ordinary one. 
Property itself is a mere creation of society, and the regulation 
of the tenure and transfer of it, is the great business of legis- 
lative bodies and courts of law. All this, on the theory of 
Smith, should be left to the individual, who will arrange his 
own economical concerns, and take care of his property infinitely 
better than governments and courts of Jaw can do it for him. 
In short, the principle in question, when pursued into its conse- 
quences, strikes at the root of society, and brings us back to 
the chimerical doctrine of an original state of nature anterior to 
the existence of any social union, which was the leading heresy 
of the political sophists of the last. century. And yet it is simply 
on the basis of this wholly untenable theoretical proposition, 
that Adam Smith and his followers rest their doctrine of the 
impolicy of affording a legislative protection to domestic industry. 
Indeed, this doctrine, as stated by those who hold it, is gen- 
erally accompanied with admissions, which would in a great 
degree prevent its application to practice, and reduce it to a 
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mere abstract theory. Even in the Wealth of Nations it is 
clogged with important exceptions; and in this country its in- 
telligent advocates generally allow, that a legislative protec- 
tion may be resorted to with propriety, for the purpose of 
securing from the danger of foreign competition the infant 
period of such manufacturing establishments as are suited to the 
state of the country, but require at the same time a large out- 
lay of capital, and a good deal of experience, before they can 
be brought to perfection. Now, the persons who make this 
admission, concede the whole question in dispute. It is not 
contended by any one, that protection should be given to manu- 
factures, which are not suited to the state of the country, and 
all manufactures require protection in their infancy. This is 
the precise ground upon which the principle of protection is 
sustained. And to admit its application thus far, is to allow it 
in practice to the full extent, to which it has ever been claimed 
in theory. 

We would gladly copy,—did our limits permit,—the whole 
of Mr. Phillips’s remarks upon this subject. They are of per- 
manent value, and are particularly interesting at the present 
moment, when a violent effort is making, in several quarters, to 
unsettle the economical system to which we are indebted for 
our present, and on which we must depend for our future 
prosperity. 

In revising the work for another edition, which will doubtless 
be called for at no distant period, we would respectfully recom- 
mend to Mr. Phillips a reconsideration of some of his princi- 
ples, to which we have particularly alluded above, and a rather 
more methodical disposition of his materials. 'The imperfec- 
tions which we have noticed are, however, of minor import- 
ance, and we conclude, as we began, by recommending the 
work to our readers as one of the most valuable of the recent 
treatises on the subject, with which we are acquainted. It 
should be purchased and perused with attention by every stu- 
dent of political economy, and by every gentleman of liberal 
accomplishments, who wishes to understand,—even if he do not 
take an active part in,—the conduct of the public affairs of the 
country. . 
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Art. X.—The History of the Jews, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. By Rev. H. H. Mirman. 38 vols. 
18mo. New-York. 1830. 


To notice this work as a sacred history, is the province of 
other journals; we shall therefore speak of it as we should of 
any other record of ancient or modern times. And we know 
of no subject of more curious or deeper interest, than a narra- 
tive of the fortunes of this singular race, which may be traced 
from the earliest time to the C hristian era, like the course of 
some mighty river. Even then, when their national existence is 
broken up, they are not lost among the nations ; but still are 
like the stream, which keeps the color of its waters far out 
upon the open sea. We are glad to see that Mr. Milman, 
while he approaches the subject with proper respect, has 
treated it as a philosophical history, so far as the popular char- 
acter of his work admitted. The friends of religion have done 
injury to the Scriptures, by the sternness with which they have 
kept this history apart from all others. They have given the 
impression that it would not bear examination; nor is it sin- 
gular that acute minds, finding it defended with the same sort 
of earnestness with which one upholds a doubtful character, 
should have entertained suspicions of its truth. But now, they 
begin to apply the advice of Gamaliel to this subject as well as 
to all other pretensions ; and without surrendering its sacred 
claims, treat it as a matter open to fair discussion, knowing 
that it cannot lose its interest, so long as any one desires to 
explore the mysteries of human nature. The eye of such an 
observer must be arrested by these floating remnants of a once 
distinguished race, clinging to fragments of a vessel which went 
down “thousands of years ago, and looking for relief, though so 
long delayed, with a courage that never falters. He will con- 
sider it well; for there is nothing like it in all the history of man. 

The effect of this disposition on the part of theologians, to 
take larger views of this subject than have been common in 
former years, has had the happiest effect on the credit of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Since discussion has been invited, vari- 
ous difficulties have disappeared. Voltaire could not again 
shake the faith of nations in the story of the Deluge, by saying 
that the shells found on a mountain were carelessly thrown 
there by pilgrims ; but impartial science, without fear, favor or 
affection, declares, that the account of the Flood is as legibly 
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written on the face of the world, as in the Sacred writings. 
History explains the doubtful narratives ; philology clears up 
the obscure language ; monuments of antiquity, dug out from 
their Egyptian gr aves, give the testimony of ages past to their 
truth ; taste delights in the grandeur of their inspirations ;— 
there never has been a time when intellectual men relied more 
upon the authority, or more highly estimated the value of this 
authentic record of the childhood and youth of the world. 
Objections of this kind being removed, the early history of 
Israel is invaluable as a rec “rd of life and manners. In this 
respect itcomes before the poems of Homer, which however 
fabulous in point of fact, are undoubtedly true to nature. 
Nothing can be more interesting than to trace the simple story 
of uane nomadic tribes, and ‘observe how the manners of 
a people, usually so variable, have in those regions remained 
the same for thousands of years, as if for the purpose of afford- 
ing convincing evidence of the truth of the history to the latest 
generations. We find the same liberal hospitality, dashed with 
occasional traits of wildness; the same truth sternly observed in 
some respects, and sorely violated in others, which even at this 
day distinguish the wandering Oriental chieftain. ‘Those who 
cannot bear to have it suggested that Abraham was deficient in 
strict veracity, or that Jacob procured the birthright, which 
made him the head of the clan, by an unworthy artifice, should 
remember that the divine Ulysses is praised by Homer, for his 
talent in fabricating some new romance, to be given as his own 
personal history to every host that entertained him. This 
shows plainly enough, that such artifices were then thought 
rather worthy of admiration for their ingenuity, than of censure 
for their defect of morality. We have no reason to expect to 
find the patriarchs much beyond their own times in these 
respects ; certainly not, if in those times these things were not 
regarded as wrong. We find in them a lofty sense of honor, a 
warm attachment to their clan, a ready generosity to strangers, 
and that high devotion to their household gods, which supplies 
the place of local attachment in those, whose habits of life 
compel them to wander ;—above all, a veneration for the ashes 
of their fathers, which implies the existence of much good 
feeling in every people where it is found. To expect to find 
them shining examples of Christian morality, besides that it is 
against nature, is an injury to their name. It leads many who 
read their history, to withhold the credit due to them for their 
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virtues, and to condemn them for their violation of moral rules 
which they never knew. Many have thus been surprised and 
troubled by these faults of the patriarchs, who would have seen 
that they deserved the respect which the Hebrews paid them, 
had they been taught to judge of their characters by the 
standard of their own times. In this as in many other respects, 
has the Sacred history been injured by the misguided zeal of 
its friends. 
The most striking peculiarity about this history is the air of 

truth that surrounds it. There is nothing of that mythology, 
which brings confusion into all other histories, and which can be 
distinguished from the truth by internal evidence alone. ‘The 
ungracious process of separating the false from the true, when 
it is done by a stern hand like that of Niebuhr, affects us with 
a feeling similar to that with which the Scotch covenanters 
regarded the winnowing machine, believing that it was a con- 
trivance by which men took the work of Providence into their 
own hands. We have no confidence in that which depends on 
the judgment of a historian, however wise or learned he may 
be. Fortunately there is no such perplexity attending the 
Hebrew history ; it can be as distinctly traced, as the river of 
their country from its source in Libanus, till it loses itself in 
the waters of the Dead Sea. The characters are precisely 
such, as suit our imaginations of the times. Abraham, the ad- 
venturer, is the brave, calm, and dignified old chieftain ; Isaac, 
the cultivator, is easy and unambitious, but asserts with heredi- 
tary spirit, the purity and honor of his clan; Jacob is gentle 
and intriguing, and we must remember, that in such a state of 
manners, cuntiing is regarded as a virtue ; Esau, the hunter, is 
rough and manly, easy to be imposed upon, and though natu- 
rally incensed at first with the brother who has defrauded wo 
of the chieftainship of his tribe, ready to meet him with a 
affectionate welcome in after years. Here is a case, in which 
it is necessary to remember, that among uncultivated nations a 
successful stratagem, like theft among the Spartans, brings 
honor, not disgrace. Esau was to blame for his rashness in 
parting with a high distinction, which according to their ideas, 
he should have died sooner than surrendered ; but Jacob, 
though he exulted in his success, never felt as if. he had done 
right towards his brother. Compare his jealous and timid con- 
duct with that of Esau at their next meeting, and you see all 
the consciousness of transgression. His own household read 
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and treasured the lesson he had given ;—and he cannot con- 
demn them when their jealousies and quarrels fill the residue 
of his life with woe. All is truth and nature, from Hagar 
turning away from her child in the desert that she might not 
see him die, to Joseph, bursting into tears when he can no 
longer disguise himself from his brethren. No inspiration, 
divine or human, ever drew a more perfect picture of life and 
manners than this. 

At a later period of this history the treatment of the 
Canaanitish nations appears, in the opinion of many, as a 
defacing stain; and it is true, that there are few grosser acts 
of inhumanity on record. But why does this surprise or dis- 
appoint us? Why do we expect to find them towering above 
the manners of the times, especially when we know that such 
deeds were not then regarded as dishonorable or guilty? The 
hero of ancient war, Achilles, would be a monster of hardness 
and cruelty in our times; but we do not wrong him by such a 
comparison, and we are bound to give the same measure of 
justice to the Jews. And as for their excesses bringing dis- 
honor on their faith, we may as well charge the outrages 
committed by the crusaders, upon the Christian religion. 
Unless it appears that there is something in the religion that 
sanctions such excesses, they must be charged upon those 
passions, which under every form of religion, prevail in the 
hearts of men, and display themselves with greater or less fury, 
according to the amount of moral sentiment which governs the 
nations in those ages when such deeds were done. 

Perhaps, however, this impression could not have existed so 
long, without a complete misapprehension of the Hebrew law. 
With due submission to Christian divines, we think they have 
indulged themselves in too strong contrasts between the Hebrew 
and Christian institutions. Our Saviour, in his sermon on the 
mount, is contrasting his own precepts, not with those of Moses, 
but with those of the Scribes and Pharisees. The Hebrew 
Lawgiver did not command his people to hate their enemies ;— 
and the maxim ‘an eye for an‘eye and a tooth for a tooth,” 
was not a direction for private revenge, but for legal penalty. 
It is true that there is nothing in his law so broad and compre- 
hensive as Christian benevolence, which is limited neither by 
valleys nor mountains, rivers nor oceans, but goes every where, 
where evil can be prevented or good can be done. Still there 
is nothing of the savage fierceness, which many have supposed 
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that it enjoined, and then, by an easy error, regarded as the 
cause of the cruelty of the Jews in their bloody campaigns. On 
the contrary, many of its precepts require the most delicate hu- 
manity. It threatens him who abuses the deaf or misleads the 
blind ; it forbids the creditor’s going into the house of the 
debtor to take his pledge ;—whoever sees his neighbor’s cattle 
wandering, is directed to drive them home; and the comfort 
even of beasts and birds is provided for in this remarkable 
Jaw. It is true, that there were cities of refuge provided for 
those who had shed blood ; but this, instead of being a bounty 
offered to revenge, was a provision for securing the quiet ope- 
ration of the law, which would otherwise have been anticipated 
by the avenger of blood. Doubtless there were offences which 
Moses did not forbid ; it was because the moral sentiment of 
the people would not have sustained him ; still when he could 
not secure the whole, he was contented with a partial good, 
and he would not endanger all his commands, by insisting too 
strongly on an impracticable one. The truth is, then, that the 
institutions of Moses were not calculated to encourage, but 
rather to restrain the strong passions of the Jews. ‘There were 
cases in which he enjoined severity as a duty upon the soldiers, 
but this is explained, if we remember that he was a statesman 
rather than a teacher of religion. A statesman in the present 
day, however sincere in his profession of Christianity, must, In 
case of war, govern himself by the usages of war, however 
much he may detest them. The duty of Moses was to take 
such measures as seemed necessary to the security of the 
people, whose interests were confided to his hands. He had no 
right to indulge his own feeling, whatever it may have been ; 
and it is easy to be seen, that in such a state of the world, 
mildness and forbearance would have been little better than 
weakness and folly. As to the original question of invasion, 
no one can doubt, that the Hebrews believed that they had a 
perfect right to dispossess the inhabitants of the land; and 
where should they have gone to learn that their pretension was 
unfounded ? It is not probable that one of the barbarians who 
were driven out, would have complained of the injustice of the 
war, however he might have lamented its results; and cer- 
tainly it is not for us, in this distant time, to try these deeds by 
a standard of morality which was then unknown. We could 
cast the stone at former ages with a better grace, if the hands 
of our own age were unstained with blood unrighteously shed, 
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and if we had never joined in the acclamations that follow the 
march of destroyers. It strikes us as quite too hard, in an age 
that has cheered with ail its heart the invader of the world, to 
pretend to be severe upon the invader of a solitary province 
thousands of years ago. Our own nation will do well to bold 
its peace, whenever the extermination of the heathen is the 
subject of discussion ; for we have reason to think that the 
Hebrew, who is upbraided with this blot upon his_ history, 
ean find a parallel in our own annals, and that in no distant 
years, in an age too, when ignorance can no longer be pleaded 
in defence of the unjust. 

The moral character of David is another of these circum- 
stances, which have perplexed many readers of the history of 
Israel; but we apprehe sud that it is owing to their not reflecting 
on the position in which he stood. He led a life of constant 
warfare ; he was hunted like a wild beast in the desert, and 
was more than once struggling for life in the power of an 
adversary, whose mind, naturally generous, was made almost 
insane by jealousy and despair. The condition of the country 
was any thing but peaceful; in the days of the Judges, the 
highways were deserted on account of ‘the unsettled state of 
the nation ; the wild natives were not driven out; David him- 
self dispossessed them of their last foot-hold in Jerusalem. 
Under these circumstances, we expect to find the restorer of 
the fortunes of his country, a brave and successful soldier, 
artful in resorting to stratagem where force was unavailing, 
distrustful of the characters and designs of others, and perhaps 
deficient in that regard for domestic peace and duty, which is 
not apt to be found in men who spend their lives in partisan 
warfare. The virtues to be expected from him, are such as 
are valued in such times. And in these he does not appear to 
have been wanting; witness the lofty generosity with which 
he cast away the water, which some of his chiefs had procured 
at the hazard of their lives ; denying himself this indulgence in 
his burning thirst, that he might not encourage such desperate 
adventure ; witness, too, the manliness, with which, when Saul 
was in his power, he disdained, like the son of Morni, to stab 
a sleeping foe, and thus called a gush of tenderness from the 
rock of the veteran’s heart. Suflicient evidence of this trait 
of character may be found in the elegy, unrivalled for its 
plaintive beauty, 

‘ Antelope of Israel! slain on thy heights, 
How the brave are fallen!’ 
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Those who condemn this monarch for not displaying an 
example of moral excellence beyond his age, should ask them- 
selves what reason they have for expecting to find him a 
Christian. Morality is something sure and unalterable, and 
the crime of David admits of no defence ; but moral excellence 
is a comparative thing, and cannot be determined without an 
estimate of means and advantages for improvement; neither 
can the moral demands of the age be left out of view. Perhaps 
some future historian, in describing the domestic history of his 
Most Christian Majesty, or of the Defender of the Faith, may 
point out their infidelity in the domestic relations, as a reproach 
upon the Christian religion; the answer applicable in all such 
cases would be, that their faith was not the cause of their 
excesses, and that flattering names, assumed or given, were no 
index of moral or religious character. : 

It was in the reign of David that the Hebrew nation rose to 
its greatest height of power and glory; and this is the period 
of all their history, which the Hebrews dwell upon with most 
delight. ‘The object of Moses had been, to make them, not a 
military, but a religious people; or, more properly, to make 
their religion the groundwork of their civil institutions. With 
this view, he made agriculture their principal occupation ; and 
to prevent any Jandholder from acquiring injurious influence, 
he provided that every estate sold should revert to its original 
possessor or his representatives every fiftieth year. His plan 
might have succeeded, had the Hebrews taken peaceable or 
even sudden possession of Canaan; but when they first came 
near its borders, it appeared that their quiet residence in Egypt 
had unfitted them for the hardships of war. He was obliged 
to take them back into the desert, and there to prepare them, 
by long discipline of suffering, for the severe campaigns that 
were to succeed. ‘The new generation that came up, acted 
their part bravely in the war, but meantime became incapable 
of resting under the simple republican government prescribed ; 
republican it certainly was, so far as republicanism consists in 
respect to the power and wishes of the people. 

Through the whole term in which they were governed by 
Judges, all improvement, and even happiness, was prevented 
by their turbulent dispositions. At times they turned their arms 
against each other; but foreign foes took courage from their 
disunion, and armies came down upon them in succession, 
whose inroads they found it hard to repel. At one time a 
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Mesopotamian extended his conquests to the Jordan; then a 
coalition under Eglon was formed against them; this was fol- 
lowed by an effort of the Canaanites to recover their country ; 
and hardly were they driven back, before the wild hordes of 
the desert came in like a food. For a long time they suffered 
uader the yoke of the Philistines, the most formidable of their 
enemies, who, though not Canaanites, sympathised with the 
former possessors of the land. All this confusion, arising from 
foreign and domestic war, made it impossible for them to 
improve in the arts of peace, or even to maintain their equal 
institutions. Samuel appeared in the character of a reformer ; 
but the result was that it became necessary to appoint a king. 
It is not the least surprising thing in the history of Moses, that 
he had foreseen this unfortunate result, and provided for it in 
his law. When Saul, like the kings of the Iliad, assumed the 
pontifical in addition to the royal power, it was thought proper 
to select one less ungovernable in his passions, and thus the 
shepherd David came to the throne. 

What personal exertions were made by David for the im- 
provement of his people, does not now appear; but it is not 
more certain that Alfred exalted the private happiness and 
public character of his nation, than that the same benefit was 
conferred on Israel by the most illustrious of its kings. Misera- 
ble as his own dwelling was, the heart of his country was glad ; 
the sun was shining out after all the changes of the storm ; the 
regal authority was established, not indeed beyond the reach of 
resistance, but where it was not shaken by every blast. ‘The 
Divine presence was to be secured by raising a temple lasting 
as human hands could make it; and all the indications of 
Heaven seemed to promise ages of rest and glory. It is true, 
he was aided by circumstances. ‘The Hebrews were just 
passing from the troubles of war to more than the ordinary 
luxuries of peace, and they were then on the turning point ; 
their military virtues were not lost, but softened by that pros- 
perity, which melted away the bands of their union, and the 
foundations of their greatness, in the reign of his successor. 
But this favorable state of the national affairs was owing to his 
firmness in government, and enterprise in war; his power was 
felt from Egypt to the Euphrates; he had bound the tribes 
and provinces into a kingdom, which might have been happy 
and glorious, could it always have been ruled by a mind as 
vigorous as that which created it. 
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We must gather the state of improvement at this time from 
circumstances. We cannot tell precisely how high it rose, nor 
how far it extended; but we have evidence enough that the arts 
were prosperous, and that the mind was not neglected. Moses 
had not extended much patronage to the arts, intending probably 
that his people should depend upon other countries for mechani- 
cal skill, while they drew their subsistence from the soil. They 
did depend upon them, at least for instruction ; but no institu- 
tions could repress their taste for experiment and adventure. 
From the song of Deborah, we learn, that, when the other 
tribes went to battle, Asher dwelt in his sea-shore havens, and 
Dan lingered among bis ships. But they had not many wants 
which they could not themselves supply 5 they had the arts of 
weaving, dyeing, and embroidery ; of building, which was regu- 
lated by law; of working in the metals and clay ; and when 
their own venbustee failed, T'yre and Sidon were ready to supply 
them. Except some slicht and doubtful references to astrono- 
my, we know little of their progress in science ; there were 
few demands for it in that age. Solomon afterwards wrote on 
the subject of natural history, and all their writings show that 
they were accurate observers of the grand and beautiful 
nature. We know that the credit of Solomon’s observations 
has been lately thought to be shaken in an important point, by 
the researches of Huber, who has shown that ants, instead of 
preparing their food for the winter, are torpid throughout that 
season ; but we have strong reasons for doubting, whether the 
observations of that naturalist extended to the Holy Land. 
The intellectual cultivation of the reigns of David and his 
son, appears most brilliantly in the Sacred Poetry, the remains 
of which still light up the hearts of Christians, and afford them 
eloquence in their praise of God. ‘There are splendid speci- 
mens, scattered here and there in the history; and Moses 
himself was distinguished for this, as well as other intellectual 
powers, long before the time of which we speak ; but that 
David should find heart to cultivate this talent in the breathing 
intervals of war, or the gloom of a palace, which disunion and 
sorrow had made almost as dreary as the grave ;—that he shoutd 
tower in a walk of imagination and praise, so little lower than 
that which the angels tread, and draw sounds from his harp 
which should echo thousands of years downward upon the 
stormy waves of time ;—we regard as almost a miracle of power. 
If not the inventor of this noble art, he reduced it to a system ; 
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he divided the four thousand Levites into choirs, who were to 
sing these magnificent inspirations, in which 


‘Devotion borrowed Music’s tone, 
And Music took Devotion’s wing.’ 


No better proof of the superiority of this age of Israel is 
needed, than these poems of David. One such orb is enough 
to make the whole heaven light. He excels in every variety of 
expression, from the warlike shout of the silver trumpet to the 
low wailing of the harp’s most delicate string; and even now, 
his are the anthems with which the walls of our churches 
resound ; they are heard in the retreat of penitence and prayer ; 
they are the accents in which the last breath of the dying 
expires; when civilization breaks the silence of the desert, 
they are the first sound it hears; they have risen upon the ar, 
where God alone could hear them, in the lonely African wastes 
and the midnight of the Northern seas; and in many a coming 
generation, though the human mind may put forth new powers, 
such as no prophet’ s tongue can tell, we ‘believe the »y will still be 
the language in which the heart shall pour itself out to Heaven. 

It is very interesting to observe how exactly the great founder 
of the nation had anticipated all these things. He had appre- 
hended, that the Israelites, weary of internal disorders, and 
misled by the example of the nations round them, would re- 
quire a king. This was ominous to his institutions, because 
their aim was to secure the welfare of all, and not the ambition 
of one. Still, if the king could be induced to act with a tol- 
erable regard to the spirit of the law,—to encourage the arts of 
peace,—to hold out no direct encouragement to commerce, 
which might bring in luxury, but to leave the wants of the 
people to open communications with other countries as fast as 
they were required,—to refrain also from numbering the peo- 
ple for purposes of conscription, which might engender a taste 
lor offensive war, it might be hoped that the system would en- 
dure till its purposes were answered. But it is plain, that 
Moses looked with a painful foreboding upon their future fate ; 
he saw the hollowness of kingly glory; he knew that such 
distinction, like the wealth of the temple, would invite oppres- 
sion from other nations, while it destroyed the energy which 
was needed to resist it; besides, he knew that it was impos- 
sible to set bounds to the ambition of princes, and that tyranny 
was the natural growth of authority residing in the hands of 
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one; thus, when he had provided every safeguard in his 
pow er, his last words expressed a dark and awful foreboding of 
their doom. It was darkly and sadly fulfilled. Solomon, the 
favorite of Heaven, became the most fatal violator of his few. 
He opened the avenues of commerce, and wealth poured in its 
golden flood ; he entered into a forbidden alliance with the 
Egyptian king ; he gave an example of luxury, which his peo- 
ple were not slow to follow, and the decorations of his empire, 
which made it the envy and wonder of the world, became the 
weight that ground it to the dust. 

Every reader of the prophets knows how the nations of Israel 
and Judah kept on their downward way to ruin, sometimes 
in jealous alliance, at others with furious enmity. The storm 
gathered and hung on all the surrounding mountains. ‘The 
voices of the prophets, like the trumpets of Sinai, rose louder 
and louder, and the last beams of divine mercy were dying 
away. Israel perished first. Judah and Benjamin were one, 
and all the Jews had a common interest in their prosperity and 
fame ; but ten different tribes, different in habit and feeling, 
and unused to submission of any kind, could not be held 
together. Their existence depended upon their union, but when 
they were once divided, national attachment could no more 
re-unite them, than the attraction of nature ean bind up the 
fragments of the broken rock. No thoughtful mind can help 
admiring the wisdom of Moses, and his prophetic knowledge 
of what constitutes a state. The world, even in this age of 
light, hardly knows that the greatness of a nation does not 
consist in the sweep of its boundaries, nor the splendor of its 
victories, nor even in the grandeur of its monuments of stone. 
His object was to establish a system, that should protect the 
rights and happiness of all: he considered those monuments 
which could not be raised without oppression, monuments of 
dishonor, not of glory, and would have his people influence 
others, not by the terror of their arms, but the persuasion of 
their example. 

The fate of the ten tribes after they were carried to Assyria 
is unknown. ‘The sacred history informs us, that they were 
placed in Helah and Habor, by the river Gozan, names that 
are wholly unknown. If with some writers who are easily 
satisfied, we could assume that Gozan meant the Ganges, a 
hypothesis founded principally upon the striking resemblance 
of the two words, we should be at no loss; for the dispersion 
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of Israel has been going on, ever since the nation began to 
decline ; and before the Christian era, they were found in every 
known region of the world. It would be easy to pronounce any 
of the race children of the captivity, and the great question 
would be at once decided ; but till this is put beyond a doubt, 
the imagination must be at liberty to trace them any where in 
the heart of Asia, or to find their descendants in the Indians 
of our country,—a theory which seems to have been recom- 
mended by its extreme improbability to various ardent writers. 
It is true, that the public attention was fixed upon this subject 
by a great authority, Sir William Jones. He remarks upon a 
Persian fragment, which traces the descent of the Afghans 
from Ber kia, the son of Saul, that it may lead to interesting 
disclosures. ‘The Afghans are said by the Persian desoeione, 
to be descended from the Jews, and their language resembles 
the Hebrew. Mr. Elphinstone remarks, that they have the 
history of the Jews to the captivity, though altered by some 
wild fables. Sir John Malcolm ac knowledges that they differ 
from the nations round them, but doubts the tradition of their 
descent. Some of the Missionaries, however, confirm what is 
said of the resemblance of their language to the Hebrew, and 
are persuaded of their descent from the Hebrew race. 

It has been said of late years, that since the Russian em- 
bassies into Asia, Jews have been found in Bucharia, who are 
supposed to be the descendants of the ten tribes. They are 
also found in Bombay and Cannamore, but so resembling the 
natives, as not to be distinguished from them but by inquiry 
and attentive observation. In dialect and manners they betray 
their affinity to the Hebrew race. 

Supposing all these facts to be precisely as here stated, we 
have still no evidence that these are descendants of the lost 
tribes ; but rather the contrary, for it appears that many call 
themselves Jehudi or Jews. Now, though we are not careful 
to distinguish between Israel and Judah, it is evident that a 
strong line of separation was drawn by themselves, both from 
habit and hatred ; and a descendant from one of the lost tribes 
would have called himself by any other name in preference to 
that of Jew. ‘There can be no doubt that Hebrews are found 
in these regions as described, but the probability is, that they 
came there by gradual emigration, when the nation began to 
outgrow its bounds, after the captivity, or that the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the troubles that followed, drove them into 
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the heart of Asia for a shelter. Had they been placed there 
at the time when Samaria was destroyed, the revolutions of 
those countries would have removed their peculiarities more 
decidedly ; but supposing their emigration to date from a later 
period, they are in the state in which we might expect to find 
them, slowly and sullenly conforming to the habits of the world. 
Mr. Milman has found strong reasons for believing, in opposition 
to the common opinion, that a great proportion of the tribes 
returned and became Samaritans ; if so, there is no need of 
accounting for them, for as many Israelites were left, as usu- 
ally survive the overthrow and dispersion of any people. The 
Jews, however, were dispersed under different circumstances, 
and were bound together by a stronger national tie. ‘Though 
every where cast out, they have secured a place in every 
nation; though every where put down, they have every where 
succeeded at last in their attempt to rise. More than a thou- 
sand years ago, Khozar, on the western shore of the Caspian, 
was a Jewish kingdom. They gained admission even into 
China, and contrived to secure the respect, even of that jealous 
people ; so that it is not necessary to resort to the earlier 
captivity, to account for the appearance of Jews in any part of 
the world, beside that the credit of history is shaken by theories, 
in which imagination bears so distinguished a part. 

The question is often asked, why, if the Jews were in pos- 
session of great advantages, were they kept studiously apart 
from the rest of the world?) Why were not other nations per- 
mitted to borrow their moral light and Sacred inspiration? It 
can easily be made to appear, that while it was the object of 
their statesmen to keep them apart from others, they were in 
successive ages thrown into direct association with other nations 
by circumstances, over which they had no control. Even 
before their political existence began,—while they were still in 
bondage,—they were in the midst of the most enlightened of 
nations. Egypt was the fountain of civilization. Greece ac- 
knowledged her obligations to Egypt as her intellectual parent ; 
and though darkness has been over all that land for ages, there 
is no doubt that it was once superior to the rest of the world. 
Moses also, while he endeavored to secure his people from the 
Egyptian superstitions, was deeply indebted to their learning. 
What bearing the residence of the Israelites there had upon 
the destinies of either nation, it is not now easy to tell. The 


years passed there were not all lost in suffering and bondage ; 
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even the slavish employments to which a new line of kings 
condemned them, aided their improvement in mechanical skill, 
and their masters had the opportunity of drawing from the 
treasury of the Jews whatever moral or religious instruction 
it contained. But darkness rests upon this period; even the 
duration of their residence in Egypt cannot be determined. 
No one believes the statements of Josephus, except where he 
describes what passed before his eyes. Much has been ex- 
pected from the discoveries of Champollion, but the naked 
and distant facts at present ascertained, are as far from a satis- 
factory history as a skeleton is from a living form. If a con- 
jecture of Whiston, lately revived, which makes Sethos or 
Sesostris, the same with one of the Pharaohs of the Old Tes- 
tament, be true s;—especially, if he be the same with Egyptus, 
who compelled his brother Danaus to take refuge in Greece, 
we shall no longer be at a loss to account for the strong, occa- 
sional resemblance to the Jewish traditions, which is found in 
the mythology of Greece ; but nothing now ascertained in this 
way, Is so important as the tomb discovered by Belzoni, which 
contained the ashes of Necho, whose victories are recorded 
in the Bible, and bore on its walls colored representations of 
the different nations which he subdued. 

This, however, was when they were poor in improvement, 
and ne ede d to borrow from others; in the reigns of David and 
Solomon they were rich, and were able to pay their debts to 
all the nations. ‘They had a friendly intercourse with the 
cities of the Phenician ‘confederacy , which must have spread 
their name through all the shores of the Mediterranean ; in the 
opposite direction it was carried by their own fleets onthe Red 
Sea. They also kept up an inland trade with Egypt and 
Arabia, bringing from the latter gold, precious stones, incense, 
sandal- wood and spices. The stream of trade too from 
Assyria to ‘Tyre, passed through their country, and brought 
fertility wherever it flowed. They drew supplies from 'Tar- 
shish and Ophir, of which, if they were in fact names of par- 
ticular places, which is more than doubtful, we know nothing 
but that one lay toward the east, the other toward the west ; 
and their voyages in both these directions were more extensive 
than can be conceived by one, who knows that the ships of the 
Evangelists were fishing ‘boats, and their sea a small lake. It 
seems impossible to believe the statement of Herodotus, that 
the Tyrians sailed round the continent of Africa; but it is 
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certain that they ventured beyond the outlets, both of the 
eastern and western seas. 

Meantime the great Assyrian empire was throwing a broad 
shadow from the rising sun, over Palestine to the borders of 
the Nile. With this power they held close communion, 
whether of peace or war. When Nebuchadnezzar had built 
up his kingdom of Babylon out of its mighty fragments, and 
made himself for a time the greatest monarch of the world, the 
character of the Hebrews passed in review before him and his 
people, and both had cause to admire their attachment to their 
religion. During their heart-breaking captivity, the Jews evi- 
dently secured the respect of their masters by their self-denial 
in temptation, their constancy in suffering, and by the ‘not 
unmanly tears’ with which they mourned for their country. 
Their high poetical talent also was admired, for when they 
were required to take down their harps from the willows, the 
request was made, not in mockery, but respect ; their minstrelsy 
fascinated a luxurious people, who had nothing that would 
compare with the inspirations of the Jews. 

No sooner had the decline of Babylon commenced, than a 
new empire rose, created by the genius of Cyrus, who trained 
the Persians to hardship, till they became powerful arms in 
the hands of his ambition. And again we find the Jews, by 
the changes of affairs, thrown into the midst of the Persians, 
in such a way as to secure the highest respect for them and 
their Sacred writings. Though in bondage, they were a people 
that could not be despised. Cyrus, when he issued an order 
restoring them to their country, and recognizing the existence 
of their God, must have been acquainted with their history and 
literature, and his subjects must have taken some pains to know 
why such favor was extended to such a people. So that 
although they returned in heaviness, lamenting that their glory 
was departed, there probably never was a moment when they 
stood so high, or exerted so wide an influence, as when they 
again took possession of their desolated land. 

When the Persian empire sunk under the arms of Alexander, 
we find the Jews, whose country was so often the battle-field of 
rival powers, again standing upright at the conqueror’s side. 
He treated them with sufficient respect; but his generals did 
not exempt them from the fate of the nations which they 
crushed with oppression. Still, they did rot neglect any of the 
advantages which their position gave them, and as soon as the 
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Greek became the common language of the Macedonian empire, 
their Scriptures were translated into it, and so generally spread, 
that those versions have supplanted the original. ‘The Alexan- 
drian Jews applied themselves to Grecian literature and philos- 
ophy, thus securing the influence which learning, or the reputa- 
tion of it, never fails to give. It cannot be doubted that the 
Greeks returned this interest, and took the opportunity of 
learning all that the Jews could teach them. 

Every one knows, that when the Romans were lords of the 
ascendant, the Jews became their allies first, and afterwards 
their vassals,—a humiliation which the proud Hebrew race 
severely felt, though they shared it in common with all the rest 
of the world. ‘Their kings and tetrarchs drew their breath of 
life from Rome ; and though the masters of the world were not 
remarkable for enlightened curiosity, the habits of their fierce 
and intractable subjects in Judea must have engaged the atten- 
tion of some inquiring minds. We have ample proof of this in 
‘Tacitus, the most exact of their historians, who speaks of the 
expectation of a deliverer, as drawn from the sacred books of 
the Hebrew priests. This shows that those books were known, 
and whoever is familiar with Virgil’s Pollio will be satisfied that 
they were read. When there were Romans in Jerusalem and 
Jews in Rome, it is easier to explain how they may have fallen 
in the poet’s way, than to believe that passages of that remark- 
able poem came from any other than Hebrew inspiration. 

We trust that we have furnished an answer to those who wonder 
why any privileges which the Jews possessed, should not have 
been placed within the reach of other nations of the world. 
Their separation was not personal, but moral: while they kept 
their peculiar habits and institutions, they were thrown in a 
surprising manner, into intimate relations with every great 
empire, as fast as a new one was built on the changing sands 
of human affairs;—from the time when Abraham first went 
down to Egypt, to the hour when one of the last great efforts 
of the Roman arms overthrew their temple and city. 

The popular impressions with respect to the character and 
fate of the Jews are not so distinct as so important a history re- 
quires. We know of no divine inflictions ; the punishments of 
individuals and nations are the natural consequences of their 
conduct; the misdeeds of communities, as well as the sins of 
individuals, put an end, sometimes forever, to that quiet which 
it is the best prosperity of men and nations to enjoy. The 
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founder of the Hebrew nation, acting ander the authority of 
Heaven, had framed a constitution for this favored people, 
which prescribed pursuits adapted to their soil and character, 
guarded them against the excesses of passion, bound up the 
hands of national ambition, and gave each individual as much 
freedom as wes consistent with the general welfare. It pro- 
tected the possessions of the rich and the earnings of the poor, 
encouraged habits of industry, and set bars to violence and 
corruption. Had the Hebrews been content to sit down 
quietly under the shadow of these institutions, they would not 
have had wealth to invite oppression, and would not have lost 
strength to repel any invasion of adventurers. But they could 
not understand the wisdom of their law, and disregarded it so 
completely, that the very book was lost; and when it was ac- 
cidentally recovered in the reign of Josiah, all hearts were 
filled with dismay to find how widely they had wandered. 

Stull they were not instructed by experience s—even Hezekiah, 
one of their best kings, could not resist the strange ambition of 
displaying his wealth to robbers. ‘The natural consequences 

followed. As their welfare depended on the observance of 
their civil system, their misfortunes followed hard upon its vio- 
lation. ‘Their occasional reformation restored their character 
and happiness for a time; but the whole tendency of the state 
was downward ; and the inspired prophets foretold with amaz- 
ing and awful exactness, all the particulars of its righteous 
doom. We cannot help thinking, that the national character is 
too unfavorably represented on this account. The same argu- 
ment is made use of, by which the friends of Job attempted to 
convince him that he was more guilty than others, because he 
suffered more. ‘Their character was not an amiable one ; but 
it will be observed, that the severity of the prophets, as well 
as of our Saviour, falls not so much on the people, as on those 
who misled them. A deep and burning spirit of patriotism was 
their strongest passion ; and it cannot be denied, that they ex- 
hibited a resolution when their country was in question, which 
under better guidance might have made them a virtuous people. 
But under the direction of the Pharisees, it led to fatal results, 
even to the barbarous murder of Jesus Christ. But it should 
be remembered, that when John appeared, calling them to re- 

pentance and reform, he became their favorite, and their dem- 
agogues dared not say a word against him. The same popu- 
larity attended Jesus Christ, though his appearance disappointed 
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all their hopes, which for centuries had looked for his coming 
in the high and commanding majesty of the conqueror and king. 
{t required the most unwearied malice on the part of their 
leaders, to weaken his influence, and to work them up to that 
mad excitement, in which they demanded his blood. All this, 
we think, is implied in the memorable words, ‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.’ 

We mention this, because there is a prevailing error on this 
subject, and the sympathies of men are unfairly divided be- 
tween the Jews and Romans. Josephus, who wrote under the 
eye of the conquerors, has been too long suffered to mislead 
men by those representations of the atrocity of the Jews and 
the humanity of the Romans, by which he endeavored to cover 
the shame of deserting a cause, for which his countrymen 
thought it a privilege to die. Let it be remembered, that 
whatever might have been the national guilt which brought 
them into bondage, their rebellion was an effort to be free ;— 

a rebellion, occasioned not by the extortions of Hebrew vice- 
roys, nor the severity of Roman procurators, hard as those 
evils were for their proud spirits to endure; but, after years of 
suffering, they rose in a universal flame, the moment an insult 
was offered to their religion. If any respect is due to patriotic 
self-devotion, we cannot withhold it from theirs. And it is an 
evidence of the unbounded power which a popular historian 
has over the moral judgment, that even in this country, we 
should so long have sympathised with Hume against the ‘Eng- 
lish patriots, and with Josephus against the Jews. For nothing 
can be more absurd than to look on the Romans with compla- 
cency, because they were employed on this occasion, like the 
barbarian who afterwards overran their empire, as a scourge in 
the hands of God. It is quite too much to be called on to 
admire the humanity of Titus, whose heart was not all stone, 
though it seems that he tortured his wretched prisoners till no 
more ground remained for a cross to stand upon. ‘The march 
of their armies was well described as the ‘ curse of desolation ;’ 
wherever was found the ‘carcass’ of a fated city, there one 
might be sure that their ‘ eagles were gathered ;’ when they 
spread their pinions, it was like the waving of the ‘death- angel’s 

wing ; and yet from our youth, we are t taught to bless the name 
of the ravenous and grasping plunderer, and it is bad taste to 
zive even the alms of compassion to the memory of his victim. 

We do not deny that the annals of the Jews abounded in 
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crimes; but we have no idea of bringing the Romans into this 
contrast, for the purpose of exalting that great pest of the world. 

Those who measure character by fortune, must remember 
that the Eternal City was at no distant period, compelled to 
drain the cup she had poured out so liberally for the nations. 
Her temples were overthrown ; the tombs on which her great 
names were written, were defaced by barbarian hands ; ‘and, 

while in every nation there are living memorials of the Hebrew 
race, there is not one who can trace his heraldry from Rome. 

It is the duty of all, who would give a right direction to moral 
feeling, to resist this unhealthy admiration of lawless violence, 

whether of ancient or modern times. There is no need of 
recommending these splendid sins ; power will always command 
respect, and the red right hand of the conqueror will cast aside 
moral as well as physical resistance. Sul it is not well to keep 
incense constantly burning on this altar of human blood ; for, 
though these great tyrants of man are not common, all the 
relations of life are affected by a sentiment, which encourages 
false ambition, and turns real glory into shame. 

We said in the outset, that we should treat this merely as a 
civil history, though we regard it in another and more important 
light; for in this view alone, the character and fortunes of the 
Jews are interesting and instructive to other nations; to none 
more so than our own. Mr. Jefferson had no great respect for 
this history. Did it never occur to him, that the Hebrew states- 
man, thousands of years before himself, had regarded agricul- 
ture as the proper employ ment of a free people, and all other 
pursuits as subsidiary to this? It is true that the Hebrew was 
a religious state, and we presume that Mr. Jefferson himself 
founded republican institutions, not on external power, but a sense 
of duty existing in the hearts of the people. Moses _ provided 
also for education in all such knowledge as was within the 
reach of such an age, by directing parents to make it a point of 
duty to instruct their children in the national history and the 
maxims of their law. ‘To us it seems, that in all this there was 
something not easily explained in ordinary ways. <A consti- 
tution which allows to each subject a large share of personal 
freedom, and an influence that may be felt in the state ;-——which 
establishes the authority of government upon the good sense 
and conviction of the people ;—which leaves it in their power 
to submit or obey at pleasure, influenced only by a clear 
perception of the results of obedience or corruption, which 
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were distinctly seen by the prophet’s eye, and set before them 
with the eloquence of the prophet’s tongue ;—this certainly is 
not a very simple thing. So far from being one of the first 
suggestions of civil science, it is the very last result at which 
the wisdom and experience of ages arrive. Even now, it is a 
problem hardly solved, though the revolutions of nations have 
been almost as many as the revolutions of the earth round the 
sun. Doubtless the details of his system were imperfectly 
developed ; but the miracle is, that he should have been able 
to lay down so exact a plan for his national prosperity, as to 
predict to the letter all the evils that would follow from its 
violation. ‘Those who allow to Moses no higher inspiration 
than that of talent, must confess that there was something 
marvellously bold and original in his system, and a sagacity in 
his foreboding of consequences, not easily matched in the his- 
tory of political wisdom. We shou'd suppose that with them 
it must be even more striking, than to such as fall in with 
the prevailing belief, which represents him as acting under 
the dictation of God. But we will not argue the point here ; 
for another interesting question presents itself, respecting the 
modern history of the Jews. 

Their history since the destruction of Jerusalem, is truly 
wonderful, and affords a most striking testimony to our religion. 
Never was vessel dashed upon the rock into smaller fragments, 
than the Hebrew nation in that tremendous overthrow; a 
million of its best lives were sacrificed ; all its noblest blood 
was shed; the temple was ruined from topmost tower to lowest 
foundation-stone, and a cold and heavy desolation thrown over 
all the borders of the land. And this was the people, who 
deemed themselves the favorite sons of God! for whom he had 
suffered the bright light of prophecy to send its unnatural dawn 
far into the depth of coming ages ; whom he had suffered, though 
unworthy, to lean so confidently upon his everlasting arm ! 
One would have thought that so profound a calamity would 
have turned every Hebrew heart to stone. But every thing 
about this strange people disappoints predictions founded on 
human nature. Fortresses still existed in Judea, and, though 
shaken by the thunder of Jerusalem when it fell, held out 
without a sign of dismay. Masada was the last that fell into 
the hands of the Romans. They had surrounded it, and at 
last succeeded in battering down its walls; but when the night 
brought a pause to the combat, the Jewish leader assembled 
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his comrades and told them that God had forsaken his people ; 
still he was more merciful than the Romans, and he proposed 
that they should fire the city, and offer themselves, their wives 
and children, as a last burnt offering upon a glorious altar. 
They approved his counsel ; embraced their wives and children 
with tears, and then stabbed them to the heart. Having chosen 
ten of their number by lot as executioners, they embraced the 
corpses of their loved ones, and submitted their necks to the 
blow. ‘The ten then cast lots; and when nine had fallen by 
each other’s hands, the last survivor set fire to the palace, and 
drove the sword to his own heart. When the Romans entered 
the city, they were affrighted at the desolation. Savage and 
horrible as such self-devotion is, it is impossible not to admire 
the strength of heart which it discovers ; and, without inspira- 
tion, one might foretell, that so long as a solitary heart of this 
description was left to beat, it would treasure its national dis- 
tinction as its sole remaining pride. 

Thus, in truth, it has been in ev ery country under the sun. 
They were scattered to the four winds, like the ashes of their 
temple; and now the keel of the adventurer can hardly reach 
a shore, where the Jews have not been before him. Gain is the 
only avenue to power which their feet are permitted to tread, 
and they walk in it with an industry that never sleeps. Unsocial 
as they are, go where they will, they adapt themselves with 
wonderful flexibility to the habits of the people. To a certain 
extent they mingle with others in the intercourse of life ; but 
there is a veil in their hearts, like that of the temple, never 
lifted; a sanctuary, into which the eye of no Gentile is per- 
mitted to look. ‘There is no region in which they cannot make 
themselves a home ; and yet they draw a line broad and deep 
between themselves and others, by keeping up their ancient 
usages, circumcision, abstinence from unclean meats, and all 
animal food which has not been killed by a Jew, by assembling 
in their synagogues, and there worshipping God in the language 
of their fathers. They are at home, and yet are exiles; 
familiar, and yet strangers ; content with an unenviable lot in the 
land of their adoption, and yet constantly looking over its boun- 
daries to their own holy land; having every thing to humble 
and depress them, and yet looking forward with triumphant 
hope to a time, when the coming of the Messiah, ‘like the 
lightning shining from the east to the west,’ shall shiver and 


melt their chains. 
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It is impossible to tell when and how the scattered fragments 
of the wreck were collected and bound together; but not long 
after the fall of Jerusalem, we find two Hebrew communities ; 
the one on the other side of the Euphrates, under the Prince 
of the Captivity, the other on this side the river, under the 
Patriarch of the West. The school of Jamnia, which pretended 
to be the Sanhedrim saved from the general ruin, obtained 
great authority ; and, as it was principally spiritual in its pre- 
tensions, it did not excite the jealousy of the Romans. © It is 
curious to sce how a gradual, but unconscious preparation had 
been made for a monument of this kind, flattering to the pride 
of the Jews, but as useless in itself as the fabled pillars that 
survived the Flood. The priesthood had been gradually super- 
seded in the course of ages. ‘The authority of tradition over- 
shadowed that of Scripture, and the interpreters of this new 
volume acquired unbounded influence. At the same time, the 
worship of the synagogue grew up in place of that of the 
temple ; so that when the ruin seemed complete, a new wor- 
ship and new priesthood were already created to their hands. 
Even this was enough to give them a feeling of strength; and 
before the generation that saw the fall of Jerusalem had passed 
away, the whole body of Jews west of the Euphrates rose, in 
a fire that spread at once into a conflagration, and was only 
extinguished with the loss of six hundred thousand men. The 
Emperor then issued edicts meant to destroy their race ; but at 
this moment, apparently so uninviting, a pretended Messiah, 
calling himself the ‘Son of the Star,’ appeared; set up his 
standard in Jerusalem, and the Jews poured in by thousands, 
with a spirit unbroken by disaster, ready to make a new appeal 
to arms. But their king was slain; the plough passed over 
the fresh ruins of the city, and all Jews were forbidden to 
come near it again. 

But even then, when Jerusalem was left a city of the dead, 
and for the third time since our Saviour’s prophecy, ‘the moun- 
tains were melted with their blood,’ their courage and faith 
endured. Not sixty years after, we find a Patriarch at 'Tibe- 
rias in this very region, whose authority was acknowledged by 
all west of the Euphrates, while the Prince of the Captivity 
still held his melancholy state upon the eastern side. He, too, 
had suffered his share; and at the very moment when the 
Ron an power was about to crush him, the accession of a new 
Emperor drew off its armies, and left his dominion like a ship- 
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wrecked vessel, saved by the sinking of the tide. In this 
Patriarchate at Tiberias, there was no power but such as was 
conceded to it by public opinion ;—but its legates visited all the 
Jewish establishments in various lands, and received the tribute, 
which was regularly paid. Such was the force of this Rab- 
binical dominion, that for a time, the Prince of the Captivity 
submitted to its power. One of these Patriarchs, in the third 
century, was the author of the celebrated Mishna, or code of 
traditional law. ‘The western prince again recovered his 
ascendency, and governed in Babylonia with the splendor of 
aking. In the schools of his dominion, comments were made 
on the law and the Mishna, which were embodied in the 
Gemara; the Mishna and Gemara together make up the well 
known Babylonian Talmud. ‘ihis Rabbinical lore has been 
extremely unfortunate for the Jews; it has weighed upon them 
like a millstone, and prevented their entering the lists of intel- 
lectual glory. In fact, all their apparent prosperity at this 
time was a calamity, because it served to draw upon them the 
attention of the world. 

The patronage or opposition of the Emperors could not do 
much to uphold the faint shadow of a state which the Patri- 
archate presented. It was nothing more than a_ standard 
floating on a dismantled tower. Both the Patriarch and the 
Prince of the Captivity seemed to be upheld by a feeling of 
national pride, without any substantial authority, and without 
any thing to sustain them in the changes of the world; so that 
even before the barbarians flowed in upon the Roman empire, 
the Patriarchate had gone down. ‘The Principality, being 
out of the path of revolutions, escaped till the tenth century, 
gladdening the hearts of the Je ws with the sight of its hollow 
glories, but all the while wearing away. We may say on the 
whole, that the dark ages found the Jews nearly where the fall 
of Jerusalem left them ; they had not yet found a resting-place 
in the world. 

While the Jews were suffering every thing under the Chris- 
tian Emperors, rather than give up the least observance of 
their religion, the Samaritans were more disposed to bow their 
heads to the storm. They eluded the severe laws of Justin- 
ian, by submitting to baptism as a matter of necessity, and 
then quietly returning to the faith of their fathers. We have 
never been satisfied with the prevailing opinion, that the Sa- 
maritans are the descendants of the idojaters (introduced by 
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Esarhaddon) who gradually adopted the religion of the land. 

We do not think that Scripture requires us to believe that 
the ten tribes were so completely rooted out. The Jews from 
their prescriptive hatred of the rival house of Israel, always 
represented the Samaritans as Cutheans, but their evidence 
must be admitted with caution in a case of the kind. It is 
admitted that a remnant escaped; and it would seem that it 
was large enough to keep up the old religion of the land. = In 
our Saviour’s time they were expecting the Messiah, and 
though he was reserved in declaring to the Jews that he was 
their expected king, he announced it without hesitation to the 
Samaritans; and if he charged them with ‘worshipping they 
knew not what,’ the charge ‘would apply with equal force to 
the Jews, who believ ed in the sacredness of their temple with 
the same superstition. It is singular, that after the persecu- 
tions of Justinian, they were almost lost to history for ages, till 
at last, in the seventeenth century, a remnant, like the muti- 
neers of the Bounty, were disc overed on the side of their own 
holy mountain. There they had looked securely down upon 
the Changes of the world, preserving their ancient religion, 
and treasuring most of all the Scriptures in the Samaritan or 
old Hebrew character. The Jews during their captivity had 
horrowed the Chaldean letters. | From their correspondence 

with Sealiger, in reply to his inquiries, they seem to observe 
the law of Moses with more strictness in many points than the 
Jews themselves. 

When the Mussulman crescent rose in the East, it turned the 
tide of human affairs in favor of the Jews. Mahomet was 
very desirous to make the Jews his converts; and as he ac- 
knowledged Moses as a prophet, insisted upon circumcision, 
and made the U nity of God the chief doctrine of his religion, 
they were disposed to favor him against the Christians. ‘They 
must have seen too, that his armies were likely to prevail, led 
on by such chiefs as Khaled, who, when advised to repose a 
moment from the weariness of a day of battle, replied, ‘There 
is rest enough in the world tocome.’ But Mahomet required 
too much of the Jews. He wished to make them disciples as 
well as partisans, and failing in his attempts, he became their 
enemy, and persecuted them to the end of his days. But 
they fared better with his successors, who required no such 
impossibilities ; and it was not without s satisfaction, that they 
saw Omar take Jerusalem from the Christians. Even when he 
VOL. XXXII.—NO. 70. 30 
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built the mosque which bore his name upon the ruins of their 
temple, they found consolation in the thought, that the Chris- 
tians were effectually humbled. Some writers have thought, 
that a wide conspiracy in favor of the Mahometans was 
formed among the Jews; but their character is proof enough 
that they engaged in no such alliance. The natural union of 
interest and feeling was all that was needed; and we must 
say, though it is not to the honor of haman nature, that 
nothing binds human hearts so firmly together as hatred to a 
common foe. 

The conquests of Mahomet set the whole world in motion 
for several centuries. His successors having acquired the 
thirst of adventure, were not content with the quiet possession 
of Arabia and Syria; they poured like a flood into Egypt, 
and swept along the whole southern coast of the Mediter- 
ranean; then they passed into Spain, where they established 
an empire, and as if nothing could set bounds to their enter- 
prise, penetrated into the heart of France. The Saracens 
also insulted the declining majesty of Rome. But almost 
every step of their desolating march was over a Chr‘stian 
nation; the pride of the Christian world was dee ply wounded, 
and two or three centuries after, we find the whole Christian 
world in motion along the northern shore, to avenge the 
injuries of a cross. The whole course of this revolving 
circle, had an important bearing upon the interests of the 
Jews. They are supposed to have had an agency in bring'ng 
about the first invasion of Spain by the Saracens, i 1 which 
Roderick lost his life and crown; an ageney, however, which 
was fully justified by the cruelty they endured from the 
Gothic kings. These troubled times brought them into 
notice. Their superior intelligence and education made it 
necessary to give them offices of profit and trust; and when 
Charlemagne determined on sending an embassy to Haroun 
al Raschid, one of this race was employed to represent the 
European sovereign, and to conduct the diplomatic inter- 
course between Bagdad and Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The conquest of Spain by the Moors, and the establish- 
ment of Charlemagne’s great empire, were circumstances 
which threw a gleam of light upon the dark current of the 
Jewish history; and we are thus particular in allusion to them, 
because in that age, the Jews fixed that character which they 
retain at the present day. ‘They did not lose the oppor- 
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tunity ; but exerting themselves with their usual sagacious and 
untiring industry, they became rich s—every stream of com- 
merce in every nation flowed with goiden sands for them. In 
France they took a high stand, and in Spain they w ere hardly 
distinguished in wealth, honor, and trust, from their Saracen 
masters. But the natural result was, that when the wild spirit 
of chivalry began to prevail in the world, ruling in the hearts 
of men by maxims with which morals and humanity had very 
little to do ;—the fortunes of the great were exhausted by mar- 
tial extravagance, the earnings of the poor were drained by 
oppression, and as the Jews offered a vast resource to beg- 
garly nobles and princes, their wealth at once became a 
crine. It was discovered that they were guilty of the murder 
of our Saviour nearly a thousand years before, and for this, 
it was but reasonable that they should be insulted and plun- 
dered in every Christian land. ‘The Jews, with their usual still 
fortitude, pre pared not only to meet, but to draw advantage to 
themse heen from the storm. ‘The soldier of the cross must have 
his arms; and in the excitement of the moment, the Crusaders 
were ready to pledge every thing for gold. But when the 
time for payment came, they found that their revenues had not 
been increased by the prodigality of war, and they were 
obliged to resort to other means to redeem the pledges they 
had given. ‘The Jews were then exposed to all kinds of vio- 
lence; their wealth was confiscated, and their persons banished. 
Philip Augustus and St. Louis in France, distinguished <% ‘m- 
selves by this saintly extortion. In the reign of Richard I. 
England, they were exposed to one of the most infamous 
massacres recorded in history, and passed through repeated 
changes of hope and suffering under his conte mptible suc- 
cessor. England has nothing to boast of in this dark registry. 
The only ray of mercy and honor that could be seen in all 
Europe was in Germany, where Frederic IJ., the most 
accomplished prince of his age, had penetration enough to 
see the baseness of the charges brought against them. When 
informed, according to the usual scandal of those times, that 
some Christian children had been found in the house of a Jew, 
murdered in preparation for the Passover, ‘ Bury them,’ was 
his only reply. Happy would it have been for Europe, if 
other sovereigns had resembled him ; though superstition had 
a hold on his dominions, it had none upon his mind: even as 
a crusader, the grandson of Barbarossa effected by peaceable 
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means what others could not accomplish by war, and left a 
name as enviable among the infidels, as that of Saladin has 
ever been among the Christians. 

The character of the Jews has remained nearly the same to 
the present day, only varying with the times, not by any wide 
and decisive change in the prosperity or improvement of the 
race. But it is needless to dwell upon this period, since it 
has been set before the public eye in the splendid panorama 
of ivanhoe ; where we see at a glance the sufferings to which 
they were exposed, and the fortitude with which they stooped 
to meet them,—the contempt and hatred with which they 
were universally regarded, and the power which they con- 
trived to gain notwithstanding, —tre low avarice to which they 
descended, and the traditional enthusiasm inspired by the re- 
membrance of their religion and their holy land. In the de- 
lightful vision of Rebecca, perhaps the loveliest portrait the im- 
agination ever drew, we see the gentle firmness formed by long 
exposure to danger, contrasted in Rowena with the superiority 
of one, who had breathed nothing but the incense of chivalrous 
adoration ; ; and we fear, that one touch of this celestial pencil 
has done more for this injured race, than justice and humanity 
in the last thousand years. It is well for the world, that this 
supernatural power of genius resides in such a conscientious 
and honorable hand. While we acknowledge the moral taste 
of Shakspeare in respect to character, and confess that he does 
not attempt to give the guilty any lasting attraction, we regret 
that his Merchant of Venice has done so much to assoc iate all 
that is savage and rapacious with the name of Jew. We can- 
not blame him for sharing the prejudices of his time, but we 
certainly are glad that there is a power to correct his errors, 
and to balance the impression against the Jews which his 
painting has made, by one in their favor, drawn with equal 
talent, and from its nature resistless and enchanting. 

We are sorry that there is so little to be said of the litera- 
ture of the Jews. The fetters of Rabbinism have been so 
closely folded about their minds, as to prevent free and vig- 
orous action. They have had little of the quiet which is most 
favorable to intellectual exertion, and we take it, that no great 
literary improvement can be expected from those, who are 
constantly weighed down by the millstone of banishment or 
bondage. The most remarkable person in this department, 
who has ever sprung from the race, is the modern Men- 
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delsohn, whose reputation in Germany is thought to have 
bettered the condition of the Jews. If, however, his opinions 
were, as we understand them, that the Jews had a revealed 
law, but no revealed religion beside the law of nature, the 
Jews must have dreaded his heresy more than they exulted 
in his success. Their feeling towards him was not unlike that 
of the Hindoos toward Rammohun Roy at the present day ; 
but they forgave him his deism, so long as he did not em- 
brace Christianity. 

It is not surprising that a people who have suffered so much 
by that sickness of heart which arises from hope deferred, 
should have been exposed to frequent delusion. When they 
have been so long watching the heavens, ready to believe that 
every change was a sign of the Messial’s coming, any impostor 
might calculate upon their easy credulity. Before our Saviour, 
there were false Christs in great numbers, and since his time 
the Jews have been repeatedly misled by adventurers. The 
most remarkable deception of ‘this kind has been practised in 
modern times. In 1666, Sabbathai Sevi, a person obscurely 
born, who appeared in Smyrna, took advantage of his remark- 
able personal beauty to carry on this daring imposture. He 
formed the design ‘when young, and prepared his way by 
affecting uncommon self-denial. When the public mind seemed 
ready for the declaration, he announced himself as the Mes- 
siah. ‘The Rabbins resisted him, and drove him from place 
to place, till he reached Jerusalem, where he remained, gath- 
ering proselytes, for many years. His declaration excited a 
strong feeling against him, but one of his most distinguished 
opposers suddenly falling dead, the accident was interpreted as 
a testimony of Heaven in his favor. Then the glad tidings 
spread throughout Europe and Asia, that the Messiah was 
come ;—labor was suspended, and the Jews ev ery where waited 
the call to rise. Meantime Sabbathai found it no easy matter 
to ride in the whirlwind he had raised. The ardor of his 
partisans hurried him to Constantinople to confront the Sultan. 
That monarch made him this fair and reasonable proposal, 
‘that the Messiah should be shot at with three poisoned arrows, 
and if he proved invulnerable he would himself own his title ; 
if he declined this offer, he must either become a Mahometan 
or be put to death.’ Sabbathai was not long embarrassed by 
uncertainty ; he declared himself a Mahometan without any 
unnecessary delay, and was dismissed by the Sultan with 
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honor instead of contempt. He then supported the double 
character which he had assumed with such expedition, and 
his followers were fast going over to Mahomet in imitation of 
his example, when the Rabbins succeeded in gaining the ear of 
the Sultan, who imprisoned him in Belgrade, where he died a 
natural death in his fifty-first year. Gross and obvious as this 
imposture was, it long survived him, and his followers are said 
to be found even now in various parts of the world. ‘This 
shows how ready they are to grasp at any hope, when faith is 
almost changed into despair, not only by the growth of Chris- 
tianity, but by their own tradition. "This is fund in the ‘T'al- 
mud in the form of a prophecy by Elijah, that the world i 
to continue six thousand years ;—two thousand years w 3 st 
law, two thousand years under the law, and two thousand 
under the Messiah’s reign. ‘The first expired in Abraham’s 
life, the second when our Saviour really came. Such a tradi- 
tion, unimportant as it is to others, one would suppose would be 
disheartening to them, when they can only evade It, by saying 
that the advent is delayed on account of the sins of the world ; 
the very sins which the Messiah was to come in order to take 
away. 

It is a little singular that Cromwell and Napoleon each took 
an interest in the Jews, and endeavored to remove the ban 
which rested upon the race. Such was the prejudice of the 
day, that Cromwell could do but little in their favor, though 
the republicans were not zealous against them. Harrington, in 
his Oceana, recommended the sale of lreland to the Jews. 
The necessities of Charles Il. and his court, did more than 
Cromwell’s decision, and after the Restoration, the Jews crept 
quictly into the kingdom, where their desc eadente remain to 
the present day. The other great enemy of oppression, Na- 
poleon, ¢ -aused questions to be proposed to the Jews respecting 
their allegiance to France, and having received the most satis- 
factory answers, he assembled a Sanhedrim for the purpose of 
re- -establishing the worship of the Synagogue in the einpire. 
It is somewhat in the nature of a reproac h to the world, 
that the Jews should find only these eminent philanthropists, 
to enforce such plain maxims of justice and humanity. It 
is to be hoped, that after the lapse of some centuries, Chris- 
tian nations will begin to discover, that their prosperity and 
religion are not secured by absurd systems of exclusion, which, 
instead of being a safeguard, are only so many challeuges to 
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those without, to batter down the walls which shut them out 
from the rights they inberit from God and nature. 

It is not easy to estimate the numbers of a race who are scat- 
tered to the four winds of heaven. The returns made to Bona- 
arte fixed their number at three millions. This statement, 

Mr. Milman’s opinion, is too low; he is inclined to raise 
it as high as five millions. Even this is but a small number, 
compared with former times. In France there are about forty 
or fifty thousand. ‘They are still excluded from Spain by an 
ancient law. In Great Britain their number is variously st uted, 
but not exceeding twenty-five thousand. ‘There they are har- 

assed by those legal disabilities, which answer no purpose but 
th: it of insult and vexation. The oath required on the faith of 
a Christian, excludes them from Parliament and many other 
offices ; and what is more important to them, they cannot take 
out their freedom as citizens of London, and thus are perplexed 
and fettered in their trade. ‘Their numbers in our country are 
small. ‘They do not seem willing to put the ocean between 
themselves and their fathe r-land, though they care not over how 
many leagues of earth they tr avel. We have reason to be 
proud at the thought, that such as do fix their residence among 
us, are subjec ted to no inconvenience in any part of our lane |. 
If there is any decided feeling towards them, it is that of 
respect for a race, who, as we learn from our Scriptures, were 
onee under the guardianship of Heaven, and are still prese rving 
with unex: unpled fortitude, whatever monuments of their { forme r 
distinction the revolutions of the world have left them. ‘Vre 
do not rank their religion with heathen superstitions, but regard 
it as a revelation from above, differing from Christianity as the 
cold grey dawning from the perfect day. We consider them 
entitled to our sympathy from their sorrows, and their relig- 
ious devotion. And if any one tells us that they are suf- 
fering a merited punishment for their national sins, though we 
do not contradict him, we say that they are not the only people 
that ever sinned, and that i in all cases ne judgments of Heaven 
can be executed without our helping hand. 

We are not inclined to debate with the Jews the great ques- 
tion, concerning their restoration to their native land. It is this 
expectation more than their physical characteristics, which pre- 
vents their finding a home in any land to which they go. It 
has supported them in all their reverses; but the lamp which 
sives so friendly a light in the darkness, looks intrusive and un- 
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natural after the dawning of the day. Napoleon endeavored 
to amalgamate them with the people of France ; but his ways 
of effecting political changes were not particularly winning 
and such changes are bey ond the reach of power. It is cer- 
tainly worth while to ascertain whether there is any natural 
obstacle in the way of this assimilation, or whether it can be 
removed like the blue ribbon which the ancient Hebrews were 
told to wear upon their garments. If it be found that Heaven 
has ordained their perpetual separation, plans for their moral 
restoration may be abandoned. But till this is placed beyond 
question, we may be permitted to doubt, whether, when all the 
purposes of the Hebrew law were fulfilled by the coming of 
Christianity, it was not intended that they should no longer be 
distinguished from other nations; whether the prophecies of 
their destiny are not made good by nearly two thousand years 
of woe; and whether there i is any revealed purpose yet to be 
answ ered, by holding them up as a spectacle to the world. At 
all events, if they are to be restored to the land of their fathers, 
and to cherish the wild growth of their patriotism again on the 
soil where it naturally springs, the prospect is as distant as any 
thing human can be; and meantime their moral restoration 
might begin—the nations should remove their chains to the last 
filing ; men should look upon the Jew asa man, and show 
him what he has never yet had reason to discover, that there is 
an enlarged, liberal, and enlightened benevolence taught in the 
Gospel. 

We desire to speak with respect of all religious exertions, 
but we must say that nothing seems so much like moe kery as 
the attempts made to convert the Jews. This benevolent zeal 
assumes, that they stand on the same ground with the heathen, 
a compliment neither deserved, nor like ly to be gratefully re- 
ceived by such a people, and then employs, as the instruments 
of their conversion, those who have deserted them to embrace 
Christianity, and who, of course, are least likely of all human 
beings, to gain their confidence, or even attention. ‘To us this 
seems like employing Arnold to persuade the Revolutionary 
army to submit, or Julian the apostate to convert the Chris- 
tians. We should remember that all to whom our religion is 
offered, look for its character to Christian nations, and find 
there a full reply to all arguments that can be presented. ‘The 
religion of peace has never kept the regions that profess it 
from the sins and sorrows of war. The law of good-will has 
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not yet made Christians kind or just to each other; and how 
can the Jew be expected to embrace a faith, which not only 
comes to him without any moral superiority in his eyes to his 
own, but has been the statute to which his persecutors have 
always appealed, as their warrant for oppressing his race ? 
Much must be done by way of preparation, before they can be 
made to listen to the claims of Christianity ; and they will not 
do so much as this, till they learn that it is not Christianity that 
inflicts their wrongs, and that Christians in their hatred, revenge, 
and persecution, are doing violence to their religion. We take 
encouragement, however, from observing the effect of that 
religion. Like all moral means, it operates slowly ; but its 
effect begins at last to appear. Nations the most decidedly 
separated by manners, language, and institutions, begin to flow 
together ;—a tide of improvement begins to rise and swell, on 
which the humble and oppressed are borne upward, while 
towers, palaces and thrones are sinking under its waters. 
Before we close, we must express the pleasure with which 
we have read this work. We took it up with no great expec- 
tations. We had known the author as a poet of talent, though 
not of the first order; there seemed to be something formal 
and unmanageable in his powers, which made his success in 
any given effort rather a matter of accident than of calculation. 
But in this history, his stateliness is laid by in a measure, and 
what remains is not unsuited to the subject ; his fine imagina- 
tion, too, appears to advantage in an attempt, where the writer’s 
success, like that of the explorer in Herculaneum, partly de- 
pends upon the brilliancy of the torch which he bears. We 
should not cite his work as a grave authority, nor was It so 
intended ; his aim was to make a popular and entertaining 
history, and j in this he has perfectly succeeded. He has not 
walked in the beaten track, but has formed opinions for him- 
self, and expressed them with manly freedom; so that though 
the ‘re are points in which we differ from him, we do not think 
it necessary to discuss them, being persuaded that if the book 
is read in the spirit in whie h it was written, it will lead to no 
serious errors. We therefore recommend it to all who wish 
to be acquainted with the character and history of the Jews. 
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Norte. It was stated through inadvertence in the Article on the 
Debate in the Senate of the United States, in our last Numbcr, that the 
greater part of the ‘ Federalist’ was written by Mr. Madison. It is well 


known—as we have since been reminded by Mr. M.—that General 
Hamilton was the largest contributor. 
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